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1 THE ANTIENT. 


HISTOR bY 
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— 

A 

be ey III 
2 "IC 


= PzRSIANS and Guzcrans 
Ca N TIN U E K 5 5 
64 During the firſt fifteen years of the reign. of F 


Mnemon. 


tit nl 8 * 


on — — — — 

| 'C-H.A F T E R L | 

5 HIS chapter contains the domeſtic” tioubles of hs 
'7'T court of Perſia: the death of Aleibiades: the re- 
id. eſtabliſnment of the liberty of Athens: and Ly- 


74 | ſander* 's ſecret deſigns to make himſelf king, 25 . 


75 „ Coronation of Artareræci Maemon. Cyrus attempts. 
& 0 alfraſſi inate his bret ber, and is ſent into Afia minor, Cruel 


revenge of Statira, wife of Artaxerxes, upon the authors 
232 and accomplices in the murder of ber Sende Death of A. 
283 cCibiades. His character. 
226 ; (m) \ RSACES, upon a the hw ales: 
| the name of Artaxerses, the ſame to whom the 


Greeks gave the firname of. # MNEMON, from his pro- 


| digious 
: 125 A. M. 3600. Ant. . C. 404. 
K *: Which word figmfies in the Greet, one 15 4 —_ ny 
Vol. V. n AR u. 3 | 3 


20 2 5 3 
1 


2 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. | 


digious memory. (u) Being near his father's bed when he 
was dying, he aſked him a few moments before he expired, 
what had been the rule of his conduct during ſo long and 
happy a reign as his, that he might make it his example. I: 
has been, replied he, to do alauays what; juſtice and religion 
required of me, Words of deep ſenſe, an well worthy of 
being. ſet up in letters of gold in the >. of kings, to 
keep them porperoaly 5 in mind' of what, ought, to be the 
guide and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon for 
princes to give excellent inſtructions to their children on their 


death-beds, that would be more efficacious, if preceded by Bs 


their own example and conduct, without which they are as 
weak and impotent as the fick man who gives them, and 
ſeldom ſurvive him long. 


(o) Soon after Darius's death, the new | King ſet out from 


his capital for the city of * Paſargades, in order to his coro- 


nation according to cuſtom by the prieſts of Perſia, There 
was in that city a temple of the goddeſs who prefided in 
war; in which the coronation was ſolemnized- It was at- 
tended with very ſingular ceremonies, which no doubt had 
ſome myſterious ſenſe ; though Plutarch does not explain it. 
The prince at his conſecration took off his robe in the temple}. 
and put on that worn by the antient Cyrus, before he came 
to the throne, which was preſerved in that place with great 
veneration. After that he eat a dry fig, chewed ſome leaves 
of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught compoſed of 
milk and vinegar. This might ſignify, that the ſweets of 


ſovereign power are mingled with the ſowres of care and diſ- 
quiet, and that, if the throne be ſarrounded with pleaſures 


and honours, it is alſo attended with pains and amtieties. It 
ſeems ſufficiently evident, that the deſign in putting the robes 
of Cyrus upon the new king, was to make him underſtand, 
that he ſhould alſo clothe his mind with the great qualities 
and exalted virtues of that prince. 

5 . Voung 


(2) Athen. 1. 12. p. 5848. (os) plut. in Arten. P. 1012, 
A city of Perſia built by Cyrus the Great, 


A. Mnemon.] Prastaus and GRTCIAus. 3 
Young Cyrus, whoſe ſoul was all ambition, was in defpair 


upon being for ever prevented from aſcending à throne His 


mother had given him, and on. ſeeing the feepter which he 
thought his right, transferred into the hands of his brother. 
The blackeſt crimes coſt the ambitious nothing, Cyrus re- 
ſolved: to aſſaſſinate Artaxerxes in the templs itſelf, and in 
the preſence of the whole court, juſt when he took off his 
own, to put on the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprized 
of this deſign by the prieſt himſelf, who had educated his 
brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was ſeized, 
and condemned to die, when his mother Paryfatis, almoft 
out of her ſenſes, flew to the place, claſped him in her arms, 
tied herſelf to him with the treſſes of her hair, faſtened: her 
neck to his, and by her ſhrieks, and tears, and prayers, pre- 
valled ſo far as to obtain his pardon, and that he ſhould be 
ſent back to his government of the maritime provinces, He 


carried thither with him an ambition no lefs ardent than be- 


fore, was animated befides with reſentment of the check he 
had received, and the warm deſire of revenge, and armed with 
an almoſt unbounded power. Artaxerxes upon this occafion 
acted contrary to the moſt common rules of policy, which do 
not admit * the nouriſhing and enflaming, by extraordinary 
honours, the pride and haughtineſs of a bold and enterprizing 
young prince like Cyrus, who had carried his perſonal enmi- 
ty to his brother ſo far, as to have reſolved to aſſaſſinate him 
with his own hand, and whoſe ambition for empire was ſo 
great, as to employ the moſt criminal methods for the attain- 
ment of it's end. 

(p) Artaxerxes had eſpouſed Statira: Scarce had her hut 
band aſcended the throne, when ſhe employed the power her 
beauty gave her over him, to avenge the death of her brother 
Teriteuchmes. Hiftery has not a more tragical ſcene, nor a 
more monſtrous complication of adultery, inceſt, and murder ; 
N nn after having occaſioned great diſorders in the royal 

„ STR | Folly, 
( N Ctef. e. 57, 55. ee e 

* Ne quis mobiles adoleſ- honoribus ad ee extol- 

centium animos præmaturis leret, Tacit, Annal. I. 4. c. 17. 
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4 The HISTORY of the LA. Mnemoi, 


family, terminated at length i in the moſt fatal manner to all 


who had any ſhare in it. But it is neceſſary for the reader's 
knowledge of the fact to trace it from the beginning. : 

Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Perfian of very great quality, 
was governor of one of the principal provinces of the empire. 
Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty, which induced 
Artaxerxes to marry her, who was then called Arfaces. At 
the ſame time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brother, married Ha- 
meſtris, Arſaces's ſiſter, one of the daughters of Darius and 
Paryfatis; in favour of which marriage Teriteuchmes, upon 


his father's death, had his government given him, There 


was at the ſame time another ſiſter in this family, no leſs 
beautiful than Statira, and who beſides excelled in the arts 
of ſhooting with the bow, and throwing the dart. Teriteuch- 
mes her brother conceived a criminal paſſion for her, and to 
gratify it reſolved to ſet himſelf at liberty by killing Hame- 
ſtris, whom he had eſpouſed. Darius, having been informed 
of this project, by the force of preſents and promiſes, engaged 
Udiaſtes, Teriteuchmes's intimate friend and confident, to 
prevent ſo black a deſign by aſſaſſinating him, He obeyed, 
and had for his reward the government of him he had put to 
death with his own hands, | 
Amongſt Teriteuchmes's guards was a FI of Udiaftes, 
called Mithridates, yery much attached to his maſter. The 8 
young gentleman, upon hearing that his father had commit- 
ted this murder in perſon, uttered all manner of imprecations 
againſt him, and full of horror for ſo infamous and vile an 
action, ſeized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, de- 


clared for the eſtabliſhment of Teriteuchmes's ſon, But that 


young man could not hold out long againſt Darius, He was | 
blocked up in the place with the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom 
he had with him; and all the reſt of the family of Hidarnes 
were put in priſon, and delivered to Paryſatis, to do with 
them as that mother, exaſperated to the laſt exceſs by the 
treatment either done or intended apainft her daughter Hame- 
fris, ſhould think fit. That cruel princeſs began by cuſing 
Roxana, whoſe bezuty had been the occaſion of this eyil, to 


A. Mnemon.] Pers1ans and Gazetanss 5 


be ſawed in two, and ordered all the reſt to be put to death, 

except Statira, Whoſe life the granted to the tears, and the 
moſt tender and ardent follicitations of Arſaces; whoſe love 
for his wife made him ſpare no pains for her preſervation, 


though Darius, his father, believed it neceſſary, even for 


his own good, that ſhe ſhould tare the fame fate with the 


reſt of her family. Such was the ſtate. of the * at the 


death of Darius. 
Statira, as ſoon as bet huſband + was” * the throne, 


cauſes Udlaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered 


his tongue to be torn out, and made hini die in the moſt ex- 


quiſite torments ſhe. could invent; to puniſh the erime which 


had occaſioned the ruin of her family. She gave his go- 5 


vernment to Mithridates, in recompence for his attach- 


ment to the intereſts of her family. Paryſatis on her fide - 
took her revenge on the ſon of Teriteuehmes, whom ſhe 
cauſed to be poiſoned, and we ſhall ſee that Statifa” 8 turn was 
not very remote. 

We ſee here the terrible effects of Aitnaivivevithge, "ah 
general of what exceſſes they are capable, who'find n 
above all laws, and have no other rn for" their actions than 


| hey will and paſſions. 


Cyrus, having reſolyed to dethrone his brother, employed 
Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian general, to raiſe 'a body of 
Grecian troops, under pretence of a war, which that Spartan 
was to carry into Thrace. I ſhall defer ſpeaking of this fa- 


mous expedition, and alſo of the death of Socrates, which 


happened about the ſame time ; intending to treat thoſe two 


great events in all the extent he deſerve. It was without 


doubt with the ſame - view, that Cyrus preſented Lyſander a 
galley of two cubits in length made of ivory and gold, to con- 
gratulate him upon his naval victory, That galley was con- 
ſeerated to Apollo in the temple of Delphos. Lyfander went 
foon after to Sardis, charged with magnificent preſents for 
Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occaſion Cyrus had the celebrated conver- 
fation with Lylander related by Nenophon, and which Cicero 


* od REES after 


6 


The HISTORY of the [A. 
after Sin es applied ſo beautifully. 


That young prince, 


who piqued. himſelf more upon his integrity and politeneſs 
chan nobility. and grandeur, pleaſed himſelf with conducting 
in. perſon. ſo. illuſtrious: a gueſt through his gardens, and to 


make him obſerve the various beauties of them. 


Lyſander, 


ſtruck with ſo fine a proſpect, admired the manner in which 
the ſeveral parts were laid out, the height and projection of 
the trees, the neatneſs and diſpoſition of the walks; the 
abundance; of fruits, planted with an art which had known 
how to unite the uſeful with the agreeable ; the beauty of 
the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, exhaling 
odours univerſally throughout the delightful ſcene. Every 
thing charms. and tranſports me in this place, ſaid Lyſander, 
addreſſing himſelf to Cyrus; but what ſtrikes me moſt is 
the exquiſite taſte and elegant induſtry of the perſon, wha 
drew. the plan ef the ſeveral parts of this garden, and gave it 
the fine order, wonderful diſpoſition, and happineſs of ſym- 


metry, which TI cannot ſufficiently admire. 


. Cyrus, infinitely 


pleaſed with this diſcourſe, replied, It was I that drew the 
plan, and entirely marked it out; and not only that, many 
of the trees, which you ſee, were planted with my own 


* Narrat Socrates in eo li- 
bre Cyrum minorem, regem 
Perſarum, præſtantem ingenio 
atque imperii gloria, cum Ly- 

ſander 1 vir 
ſummæ virtutis, veniſſet ad 


eum Sardes, eique dona à ſo- 


ciis attuliſſet, et cæteris in re- 
bus comem erga Lyſandrum 
atque humanum fuiſſe, et ei 
quemdam conſeptum agrum 
diligenter conſitum oſtendiſſe. 


Cum autem admiraretur Ly- 


ſander et proceritates arborum, 
et directos in quincuncem or- 
dines, et humum ſubactam 
atque puram, et ſuavitatem 


bus; tum eum dixiſſe, mirari 
ſe non modo diligentiam, ſed 
etiam ſolertiam ejus, a quo eſ. 
ſent illa dimenſa atque deſcrip- 
ta. Et ei Cyrum reſpondiſſe: 
Atqui ego iſta ſum dimenſus 

mei ſunt ordines, mea deſcrip- 
tio, multæ etiam iſtarum ar- 
borum mea manu ſunt ſatæ. 
Tum Lyſandrum, intuentem 
ejus purpuram et nitorem cor- 
poris, ornatumque Perſicum 
multo auro multiſque gemmis, 
dixiſſe: Recte vero te, Cyre, 
beatum ferunt, quoniam vir- 


tuti tuæ fortuna conjuncta eſt. 
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* hands. What, replied Lyſander, confidering him from head 
A to ſoot, is it poſſible, with. theſe purple robes and ſplendid 
8 veſtments, thoſe ſtrings of jewels and bracelets of gold, thoſe 
0 | buſkins ſo richly embroidered, that you could play the gar- 
„ dener, and employ your royal hands in planting trees! Does 
h that ſurprize you, ſaid Cyrus? I ſwear by the god * Mithras, 
of that when my health admits, I never fit down to table with- 
e out haying made, myſelf ſweat with ſome fatigue or other, 
n 
of 
8 
L 
T, 
18 


— — — 


either in military exerciſe, rural labour, or ſome other toil- 
ſome employment, to which I apply with pleaſure, and 
without ſparing myſelf. Lyſander was amazed at this diſ- 
courſe, and preſſing him by the hand; + Cyrus, ſaid he, 
you are truly happy, and deſerve your high fortune; . 
you unite it with virtue. 


aa Aleibiades was at no pain to diſcover the —_— of the 
it levies made hy Cyrus, and went into the province of Pharna- 
n- baſus, with deſign to proceed to the court of Perſia, and to 
ly - apprize Artaxerxes of the ſcheme laid againſt him. Had he 
he arrived there, a diſcovery of ſuch importance had infalliblyx 
ny procured. him the favour of that prince, and the aſſiſtance he: 
mn || wanted for the re- eſtabliſhment of his country. But the La- 
is. cedæmonian partizans at Athens, that is to ſay, the thirty 
at tyrants, - apprehended the intrigues of ſo ſuperior a genius as 
ed his, and repreſented to their maſters, that they were inevita- 
ef. bly ruined if they did not find means to rid themſelves of 
Ip. © Alcibiades. The Lacedzmonians [thereupon wrote to Phar- 
e: nabaſus, and with an abject meanneſs not to be excuſed, 
4 and which. ſhewed how much Sparta had degenerated from 
25 her antient manners, made preſſing inſtances to him, to de- 
tc. | liver them at any rate from ſo formidable an enemy. The 
em I fatrap complied to their wiſh, Alcibiades was then in a 
or- mall town of Phrygia, where he lived with his concu- 
um bine 
— | * The P Perſi * adored the qpaovetg, Which Cane trans 
vir- ſun under that name, who was lates : Refte vero te, Cyre, 
eſt, their Principal god, beatum ferunt, quoniam vir- 


F. Amaiog, d Kpt, zvdai· tuti tuæ fortuna conjuncta 
leeres rad ys av zvIate eſt. 


* 
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bine * Timandra, Thaſe who were ſent to kill him, not 


rounding and ſetting it on fire. Alcibiades, having quitted 
it through the flames ſword in hand, the Barbarians were 


treating as he. advanced, they poured their darts-and arrows 
upon him, and he fell dead upon the ſpot. Timandra took 
_ * body, and having adorned. and covered it with the 
e had, ſhe made as magnificent a funeral for EY 

as pn rn condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Aleibiades, whoſe great virtues were 
ſtiſted and ſuppreſſed by fill greater vices. Þ It is not eaſy 
to fay, whether his good or bad qualities were moſt perni- 
cious to his country ; for with the one he deceived, and with 
the other he oppreſſed, it. In him diſtinguiſhed ou was 
united with nobility of blood. His perſon was beautiful and 

finely made, he was eloquent, of great ability in affairs, in- 


nor was he ſo fond of pleaſure, as to negle& his glory for it. 
He knew how to give into, or abſtract himſelf from it, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of his affairs, Never was there duc- 
tility of genius equal to his. He metamorphoſed himſelf with 
incredible facility, like a Proteus, into the moſt contrary 
forms, and ſupported them all with as much caſe and grace, 
as if each had been natural to him, 

This convertibility of character geoning to occaſions, the 
cuſtoms of countries, and his own intereſts, diſcover an heart 
void of principles, without either truth or juſtice. He did 
not confine himſelf either to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or 
his country. His ſole rule of action was his private ambition, 
ta which he reduced every thing. mn aim was to * 
| to 


* It das as ſaid that Lais the an vitia patriæ perniciofiora 
famous courtezan, called the fuerint; illis enim cives ſuos 
Corinthian, was the daughter —_— his afflixit, Fal. 
of this Timandra. Max. J. 3. c. 1. 

I Cujus neſcio utrum bona | 


daring to enter his houfe, contented themſelves with ſur- 


| afraid to ſtay to come to blows with him, but flying and re- 


finuating, and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
glory; but without prejudice to his inclination for pleaſure; 
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to dazzle, and be beloved; but at the ſame time to ſubject 
thoſe he ſoothed. He od them only as they ſerved his 
purpoſes ; and made his correſpondence and ſociety a means 
for engroſſing every thing to himſelf, 

His life was a' perpetual mixture of good and evil, Hi 8 


ſallies for virtue were ill-ſuſtained, and quickly degenerated 
Into vices and crimes, very little to the honour of the inftruc4 


tions of that great philoſopher, who took no ſmall pains to 
cultivate him into a man of worth. His actions were glo- 


rious; but without rule or principle, His character was ele- 


vated and grand; but without connection and conſiſtence. 
He was ſucceſſively the ſupport and terror of the Lacedzmo- 
nians and Perſians. He was either the misfortune or refuge 


of his own country, according to his declaring for or againſt 


it, In fine, he was the author of an univerſal] deſtructive 


war in Greece, from the fole motive of commanding, by in- 
ducing the Athenians to beſiege Syracuſe; much lefs from 


the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than 
with the deſign of keeping Athens in dependance upon him- 
ſelf ; convinced that having to deal with an inconſtant, ſuſ- 
picious, ungrateful, jealous people, averſe to thoſe that go- 


verned, it was neceffary to engage them continually in ſome | 
great affair, in order to make his ſeryices always neceſſary to 


them, and that they might not be at leifure to 8 
cenſure, and condemn his conduct. | 

He had the fate generally experienced by de of his 
character, and of which they cannot reaſonably complain. 
He never loved any one, himſelf being his ſole motive; nor 


ever found a friend. He made it his merit and glory to a- 


muſe all men, and no body confided in, or adhered to, him. 


His ſole view was to live with ſplendor, and to lord it uni- 
verſally; and he periſhed miſerably, abandoned by the whole 


world, and obliged at his death to the feeble ſervices and im- 
potent zeal of one only woman for the laſt honours rendered 


to his remains. 
About this time died Democritus the philoſopher, o of whom 
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| Sx cr. II. The Thirty exerciſe the moſt berrid cruekies 47 
Athens, They put Theramenes one of their collegues to death. 


Socrates takes his defence upon himſelf. Thraſybulus attacks 


the tyrants, makes RY, maſter tf Athens, and _ it's 
liberty. 


( pF H E council of Thirty eftabliſhed at Athens by Ly- 


| ſander, committed the moſt execrable cruelties. 


Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude within their duty, 
and to prevent ſeditions, they had cauſed guards to be affigned 
them, had armed three thouſand of the citizens for that fer- 
vice, and at the fame time difarmed all the reſt. The whole 


city was in the utmoſt terror and diſmay. Whoever oppoſed 
their injuſtice and violence, became the victims of them. 


Riches were a crime, that never failed of drawing a ſentence 
upon their owners, always followed with death, and the con- 
fication of eſtates; which the thirty tyrants divided amongft | 


themſelves. They put more people to death, ſays Xenophon, 
in eight months of peace, than the enemies had done in a war, 
of thirty years. 
The two moſt n verſo of the Thirty were Cri- 
tias and Theramenes, who at firſt lived in great union, and 
always acted in concert with each other. The latter had 


ſome honour, and loved his country, When he faw with 


what an exceſs of violence and cruelty his collegues behaved, 
be declared openly againft them, and thereby drew their re- 

ſentment upon him. Critias became his moſt mortal enemy, 
and acted as informer againſt him before the ſenate, accufing 


iim of diſturbing the tranquility of the tate, and of defigning 


to ſubvert the prefent government, As he perceived, that 
the defence of Theramenes was heard with filence and appyo- 
bation, he was afraid, that if the affair was left to the deciſſon 
of the ſenate, they would acquit him. Having therefore que 
ſed a band of young men, whom he had armed with ponj- 


e to advance to the 515 he faid, that he thought it the 
| duty 


72 Nenoph. Hiſt. * 2. Þ. * & 479. Diod. 1. * 


p. 235238. Juſtin, I. 5. c. 8, 10. 
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: duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate to prevent / juſtice from being 
abuſed, and that he ſhould act conformably upon this occaſion. 


Fe “ But,“ continued he, “as the law does not admit, that 
| «any of the three thouſand ſhould be put to death. without 


«© number, and condemn him to die in virtue of my own and 
© my collegues authority. Theramenes upon theſe words, 
leaping upon the altar; „I demand, ſaid he, Athe- 
* nians, that I may be tried according to the laws; which 


> 

| e cannot be refuſed me without manifeſt injuſtice, Not that 
a « I, imagine, that the goodneſs. of my cauſe will avail me 
oY any thing, or the ſanction of altars protect me, but I would 

4 «© ſhew at leaſt, that my enemies reſpect neither the gods nor 
. «< men. What moſt aſtoniſhes me is, that perſons of your 
E: cc wiſdom do net ſee, that your own names may as eaſily be 
8 « ſtruck out of the liſt of the citizens, as that of Theramenes. 
t Critias upon this ordered the officers of juftice to pull him 
„ - down from the altar. An univerſal filence and terror enſued 
, upon the ſight of the armed ſoldiers, that ſurrounded the ſe- 


nate. Of all the ſenators, only Socrates, whoſe diſciple The- 
— ramenes had been, took upon him his defence, and oppoſed 


d the officers of juſtice. But his weak endeavours could not de- 
d liver Theramenes, who was led to the place of execution, not- 
h withſtanding all he could do, through crouds of the citizens, 
* who ſaw with tears in the fate of a man equally conſiderable 
2 for his love of liberty, and the great ſervices he had done his 

7 country, what they had to fear for themſelves. When they 
8 preſented him the hemlock, that is, the poiſon (which was 

g | the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to death) ke 
A took it with an intrepid air, and after having drank it, he 
= poured the bottom upon the table, after the uſual manner ob- 
n ſerved in feaſts or publick rejoicings, ſaying, This for the noble” 


1- Critias, Nenophon relates this circumſtance inconſiderable in 
2 itſelf, to ſhew, ſays he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his 


ne laſt moments. 4 
7 The tyrants aeliyered from a collegue, whoſe preſence alone 
. yas eee reproach. to ham, no TO obſerved any . 
t | meaſures. | 
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effects of it, paid no regard to ſo unjuſt an order. 
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12 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
meaſures. Nothing paſſed throughout the eity but impriſon- 


ments and murder. * Every body trembled for themſelves 


or their friends. The general deſolation had no remedy, nor 


| was there any hope of regaining their liberty. Where had 


they then as many + Harmodius's as they had'tyrants ? Ter- 
ror had taken entire poſſeſſion of their minds, whilſt the 
whole city deplored in ſecret their loſs of liberty, without 
having one amongſt them generous enough to attempt the 
breaking of it's chains. The Athenian people ſeemed to 
have loſt that valour, which till then had made them awful 


and terrible to their neighbours and enemies, They ſeemed 


to have loft the very uſe of ſpeech ; not daring to vent the 
leaſt complaint, leſt it ſhould be made a capital crime in them. 
Socrates only continued intrepid, He conſoled the afflited 


ſenate, animated the diſponding citizens, and ſet all men an 


aUmirable example of courage and reſolution ; preſerving his 
liberty, and ſuſtaining his port in the midſt of thirty tyrants 
who made all elſe tremble, but could never ſhake, the con- 


ſtancy of Socrates with their menaces. (7) Critias, who had 


been his pupil, was the. firſt to declare moſt-openly againſt 


him, taking offence at the free and bold diſc6urſes' which he 


held againſt the government of the thirty. He went ſo far 
as to prohibit his inſtructing the youth; but Socrates, who 
neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared the violent 


(9) Xenoph, memorab. I. 1. p. 716, 717. 


* Poteratne civitas illa 
conquieſcere, in qua tot tyran- 
ni erant, quot ſatellites eſ- 
ſent? Ne ſpes quidem ulla 
recipiendæ libertatis. animis 
poterat offerri, nec ulli re- 


medio locus apparebat contra 
tantam vim malorum. Unde 
enim miſeræ civitati tot Har- 


modios? Socrates tamen in 
medio erat, et lugentes patres 


conſolabatur, et deſperantes 


de republica exhortabatur et 
imitari volentibus magnum 
circumferebat exemplar, cum 
inter triginta dominos liber in- 
cederet. Senec. de tranguil. 


anim. e. 3. 


1 Harmodius formed a con- 


piracy for the deliverance” of 


Athens from the tyranny of the 


| Piſiſtratides. 


* 1 * * | 
| non] Prkstans and GRECIANs. 13 
All the citizens of any confideration in Athens, and who 


retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to fo hard and 


ſhameful a flavery, and fought elſewhere an afytam and re- 
treat, where they might live in ſafety. At the head of theſe 
was Thraſybulus, a perſon of extraordinary merit, who beheld 
with the moſt lively affliction the miſeries of his country. 
The Lacedæmonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to de- 
ptive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt reſource. They pub- 
liſhed an edict to prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them 


refuge, decreed that they ſhould be delivered up to the thirty 


tyrants, and condemned all ſuch as ſhould contravene the ex- 


ecution of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. Only two 


two cities rejected wth diſdain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara 


and Thebes ; the latter of which made a decree to puniſh all 


perſons whatſoever, that ſhould ſee an Athenian attacked by 


His enemies without doing his utmoſt to aſſiſt him. Lyfias, an 


orator of Syracuſe, who had been baniſhed by the Thirty, 
* raiſed five hundred ſoldiers at his own expence, and ſent 
them to the aid of the common country of eloquence. 
Thraſybulus Joſt no time. After having taken Phyla, a 
ſmall fort in Attica, he marched to the Piræus, of which 
he made himſelf maſter. The thirty flew thither with their 
troops, and a battle ſufficiently warm enſued, But as the ſoldiers 


on one fide fought with val6ur and vigour for their liberty, 


and on the other with indolence and neglect for the power of 


others, the ſucceſs was not doubtful, but followed the better 


cauſe, The tyrants were overthrown, Critias was killed up- 
on the ſpot. And as the reſt of the army were taking to 


flight, 'Thraſybulus cried out; « Wherefore do you fly from 
me as from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger 


<< of your liberty? We are not enemies but fellow-citizens z 
<< nor have we declared war againſt the city, but againſt the 
ce thirty tyrants.** He continued with bidding them remem- 


ber, that they 2 the ſame origin, country, laws, and re- 


ligion; 


* Quingentos tech ſtipendio ſuo inſtructos, in auxilinm 


patriæ communis eloquentiæ mif t. FJuſtin, l. 5 c. Je 
Vor.. V. 
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14 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
ligion ; he exhorted them to compaſſionate their exiled bre- 
thren, to reſtore their country to them, and reſume their l- 
berty themſelves. This diſoourſe had ſuitable effects. The 
army upon their return to Athens, expelled the Thirty, and 
ſubſtituted ten perſons to govern in their room, whoſe con- 
duct proved no better than theirs. 

It is a matter of ſurprize, that ſo ſadden, tf iniverfal; fo 
tenacious, and ſo uniform a conſpiracy againſt the public good, 
ſhould always actuate the ſeveral bodies of perſons eſtabliſhed 
in the adminiſtration of this government. This we have ſeen 
in the Four Hundred formerly choſen by Athens again in 
the Thirty ; and now in the Ten, And what augments our 
wonder is, that this paſſion for tyranny ſhould poſſeſs ſo im- 
mediately republicans, born in the boſom of liberty, accuſtom- 
ed to an equality of condition on which it is founded, and 
principled from their earlieſt infancy in an abhorrence of alt 
ſubjection and dependency. (7) There muſt be on the one 
- fide, in power and authority, ſome violent impulſe, to actuate 
in this manner ſo many perſons, of whom many no doubt 
were not without ſentiments of virtue and honour ;z and to 
baniſh ſo ſuddenly the principles and manners natural to them; 
and on the other, an exceſſive propenſity in the mind of man 
to ſubject his equals, to rule over them imperiouſly, to carry 
him on to the laſt extremes of oppreſſion and cruelty, and to 
make him forget at once all laws, nature, and religion, 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, ſent 
deputies to Lacedæmon to demand aid. It was not Lyſander's 
fault, who was ſent to them with troops, that the tyrants 
were not re-eſtabliſhed, But king Pauſanias, moved with 
compaſſion for the deplorable condition, to which a city, 
once ſo flouriſhing, was reduced, had the generoſity to favour 
the Athenians in ſecret, and at length obtained a peace for 
them. It was ſealed with the blood of the tyrants, who hav- 
ing taken arms to re-inftate themſelves in the government, 
and being preſent at a parly for that purpoſe, were all put to 
the ſword, and left Athens in the full poſſeſſion of it's liberty. 


( Vi dominationis convulſus. Tacit. 
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24 Pensrans and Galeria 15 


All the exiles were recalled. Thraſybulus at that time pro- 
poſed the celebrated amneſty, by which the citizens engaged 
upon oath that all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried in oblivi- 
on, The government was re-eftabliſhed upon it's antient foot, 
the lays reftored to their priſtine vigour, and magiſtrates 
elected with the uſual forms. 

I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the wiſdom and 
moderation of Thraſybulus, fo falutary and eſſential after ſa 


Tong a continuance of domeſtic troubles, This is one of the 


fineft events in antient hiſtory, worthy the Athenian lenity 


and benevolence, and has ſerved as a model to ſucceflive ages 


iT good governments. 
Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that the 


Athenians had lately thrown off. Every houfe was in mourn. 


ing; every family bewailed the loſs of ſome relation. It had 
been a ſeries of public robbery and rapine, in which licence 
and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes, The peo- 
ple ſeemed to have a right to demand the blood of all accom- 


plices in fuch notorious malverſations, and even the intereſt of 


the tate to authorize ſuch a claim, that by exemplary ſeve- 
rities ſuch enormous crimes might be prevented for the future. 


Bat Thraſybulus rifing above thoſe fentiments, from the ſupe- | 


viorĩty of his more extenſive genius, and the views of a more 


diſcerning and profound policy, foreſaw, that by giving in to 


the puniſhment. of the guilty, eternal ſeeds of diſcord and en- 
mity would remain, to weaken the republic by domeſtie di- 
viſions, which i was neceffary to unite againſt the common 


enemy, and occaſion the loſs: to the ſtate of a great number of 


citizens, who might render it important ſervices from the 
view itſelf of making amends for paſt miſbehaviour, 
Such a conduct after great troubles in a- ſtate has always 


ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the moſt certain and ready 


Page? to reſtore the public peace and PR * Cicero, 
3 3 when 


* In 3 Telluris convo- damentum pacis 3 At 
tati ſumus; in quo templo, fiumque renovavi vetus ex- 
quantum in me fuit, jeci fun- emplum, Græcum — 
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16 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon- 
when Rome was divided into two factions upon the occaſion 

of Cæſar's death, who had been killed by the conſpirators, 

calling to mind this celebrated amnefty, propoſed, after the 
example of the Athenians, to bury all that had paſſed in 

eternal oblivion, (s) Cardinal Mazarine obſerved, to: Dog 

Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that this gentle and 

humane conduct in France had prevented the troubles and re- 

volts of that kingdom from having any fatal conſequences, 
and that the king had not loft a foot of land by them to that 
day; whereas the inflexible ſeverity of the Spaniards was the 

occ aſion, that the ſubjefts of that monarchy, whenever they 

threw off the maſt, never returned to their obedience but by the 

Force of arms; which ſufficiently appears, lays he, in the ex- 

ample of the Hollanders, <vbo are in the. peateable Puſleſſion of 
many provinces, that net an age ago were the  Patrimony. of 
the king of Spain, 

Diodorus Siculus takes occafion, from the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition induced them to treat their 
country with the moſt exceſſive cruelties, to obſerve how unfor- 
tunate it is for & perſons in power to want a ſenſe of honour, 
and to diſregard either the preſent opinion, or the judgment 
poſterity will form of their conduct: for from the contempt 

of reputation the tranſition is too common to that of virtue 


+ verbum uſurpavi, quod tum nem memoriam diſcordiarum 
in ſedandis diſeordiis uſurpa- . oblivione ſempiterna delendam | 
verat civitas illa; atque om- cenſui, Philip. 1. 1. 1. 


Þ+. Some believe that word vas deungia; but as its is not 
Hound in the biftorians, <vho. have treated this fact, it is more 


likely, that it was u H,) which has the 
1 and is uſed by them. all. * 


(s) Let. XV. of Card. Maz. | : TS ( 


Cætera principibus ſtatim inrideri libet, qui præſenti p 
adeſſe: unum inſatiabiliter potentia credunt extingui poſſe 
parandum, proſperam ſui me- etiam ſequentis ævi memoriam 
moriam; nam contemptàa — ſuum cuique decus. poſteri- 
fam, cantemni virtutes tas rependit. Tacit. Annal. 
Quo magis ſocordiam eorum J. 4. c. 30 & 35. 
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A. Maemon.] F 
itſelf. They may dba by the awe of their 
prefs for ſome time the public voice, and impoſe a forced fi. 
lence upon cenſure 3” but the more conftraint they lay upon it 
during their lives, the more liberal will it be afrer their deaths 
of complaints and reproaches, and the more infamy and im- 
putation will be affixed: to their memories, The power of 
the Thirty was of a very ſhort duration; their guilt immor- 


tal, which will be remembered with Sbhorteaths' throughout 
all ages, whilſt their names will be recorded” in hiſtory only 


to render them odious, and to make their crimes deteſtable. 
He applies the ſame reflection to the Lacedæmonians, WhO 
after having made themſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe and 


moderate conduct, fell from that glory, through the ſeverity, 


haughtineſs, and injuſtice,” with which they treated their 
allies, There is doubtleſs no reader, whom their abject and 
cruel jealouſy, in regard to Athens enflaved and humbled, 

has not prejudiced againſt them; nor is there any reſemblance 
in fach behaviour of the treatnefs of mind and noble generoſity 
of antient Sparta; ſo much power have the luſt of dominion 
and profperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus conchides 
his reflection with a maxim very true, tho? very little known. 

«The greatneſs and majeſty of princes,” ſays he, (and the 
tame may be ſaid of all perfons in high authority) © can be 


e ſupported only by humanity and juſtice with regard to their 
ſubjects ; as, on the contrary, they are ruined and deſtroyed 


«© by a cruel and oppreſſive government, which never fails to 
* draw upon them the hatred of their people.” 1 


S Ec r. III. Lyſued-r abuſes bis Lower in an „ 
manner. He is recalled to . vpon the 88 Rf 
Pharnabaſus. 


(?) S Lyſander had the greateft ſhare in the 1 
loits, which had raiſed the glory of the Lacedz- 


monians oh high a pitch; ſo had he acquired a degree of 


power and authority, of which there was no example before in 
Sparta; ; but he ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by a pre- 
| C:3 | | ſumption 

(e) Plut, in Lyſ. p. 4434454 | 
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18 The HISTORY of he [A. Maemon- 
ſumption and vanity ſtill greater than his power. He per- 
mitted the Grecian cities to dedicate. altars to him as to a 
god, and to offer ſacrifices, and ſing hymns and canticles in 
honour of him. The Samians ordained. by a public decree, 
that the feaſts celebrated in honour of Juno, and which bore 
1 the name of that gooddeſs, ſhould: be called, be fegſt of - 
| Lyſander. He had always a crowd of poets about him, (wha 
i are often a tribe of venal flatterers) that emulated each other 
in ſinging his great exploits, for which they were magnifi- 
'/ cently paid. Praiſe is undoubtedly due to noble deeds z but 
diminiſhes their luſtre, when either forged or exceſſive. 
This ſort of vanity and ambition, had he ſtopt there, would 
have hurt only himſelf, by expoſing him to envy and con- 
| tempt ; ; but a natural conſequence of it was, that through his 
arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the inceſſant flatteries 
of thoſe around him, he carried the ſpirit of command and 
authority ta an inſupportable exceſs, and obſerved no longer 
any meaſures either in rewarding or puniſhing, The abſolute 
government of cities with tyrannic power were the fruits of 
his friendſhip, and the ties of hoſpitality with him; and only 
the death of thoſe he hated, could put an end to his reſent- 
ment and diſpleaſure, without it's being poſſible to eſcape his 
vengeance. What Sylla cauſed to be inſcribed upon his tomb, 
might with equal propriety have been engraved upon, Ly- 
ſander's : That no man had ever ſurpaſſed him in doing good 
to. his friends, or evil to his enemies. 
Treachery and perjury coſt him nothing whenever they 
prompted his deſigns; ; nor was he leſs cruel than revengeful; 
of which what he did at Miletus is a ſufficient proof. Appre- 
hending that thoſe who were at the head of the people would 
eſcape him, he ſwore not to do them any hurt. Thoſe un- 
fortunates gave credit to his oath, and no ſooner appeared in 
public, than they were put to the ſword with his conſent by 
the nobility, who killed them all, tho no leſs Than eight 
hundred. The number of thoſe in the party of the people, 
whom he cauſed to be maſſacred in the other cities, : is  incre- 
Ae; for he did not only e to ſatiate his own reſent- 6 
ments, f 


an — A. 2 © poet _ 2 
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| ments, but to ſerve. in all places the enmity, malice, and = 
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varice, af big friends, whom be fappoited in  gratiffing their 
paſſions by the. death of their enemies. 
There was no kind of injuftice and violence which the 

ple did not ſuffer under the government of Lyſander; hilt 
the Lacedamonians, who were fuffiiciently eme of his 
conduct, gave themſelves 0 trouble to prevent it's effects. 
It is too common for thoſe in power to be little affected with 
the vexations and oppreſſions laid upon perſons ef low conditi- 
on and credit, and to be deaf to their juſt complaints, though 
authority is prineipslly- confided in them for the defence of the 
the weak and poor, Who have no other protectors. But if 
ſuch remonſtrances are made by a great or powerful perſon, 
from whom they may have any thing to hope or fear, the 
ſame authoritꝝ that was flaw and drowſy, becomes immediately 
warm and. officious: 5 a certain proof that it is not the love 
of juſtice- that aftuates 1 it: 'This appears here in the conduct 
ef the Lacedæmonian magiſtrates. Pharnabaſus, weary of 
Lyſander's repeated injuſtices, who: ravaged and pi llaged the 
provinces; under his command, having fent ambaſſadors to 
Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he had received from that 
general, the Ephori recalled them. Lyfander was at that 
ume in the Helleſpont. The letter of the Ephori threw 


him into great conſternation. As he principally feared the 


complaints and accuſations of Pharnabaſus, he made all the 
baſte he could to come to an explanation with him, from the 
hope of ſoftning him and making his peace. He went for 
that purpoſe to him, and defired, that he would write another 


letter to the Ephori, intimating a ſatisfaction in his conduct. 


But Lyſander, ſays Plutarch, in ſuch an application to Pharna- 
baſus, forgot the à proverb, Set à thief to catch a thief. The 
fatrap promi ſed all he deſfired, and accordingly wrote ſuch a 
letter in Ryſanderꝰs preſence as he had aſked of him, but pre- 
man W rl . When he was to 
8 ſeal 

* The Greek a fs, * the greateſt cheats and liars. 


Cretan againſt Cretan, from in the world, 
tl e.pcaSle of Crete, who paſſed 
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The HISTORY of the [A. Macon: 


| ſeal it, as both letters were of the ſame ſize and form, he der- 
terouſly put that he had wrote in ſecret into the place of the 
other without being nn which he kaled, and gave 
him. 
Lyſander departed well ſatisfied, 2 * arrived at Sparta, 
alighted at the palace where the ſenate yas aſſembled, and de- 


livered Pharnabaſus's letter to the Ephori, But he was 
ſtrangely ſurprized when. he heard the contents, and with- 
drew in extreme confuſion and diſorder. Some days after he 
returned to the ſenate, and told the Ephori, that he was ob- 
liged to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit himſelf of the 
 facrifices he had vowed to that god before his battles, That 
pilgrimage was no more than a pretence, to cover the pain 
it gave him to live as a private perſon in Sparta, and to ſub- 


mit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till then had always 


governed. Accuſtomed long to commanding armies, and to 


the flattering diſtinctions of a kind of ſovereignty. exerciſed by 


him in Aſia, he could not endure the mortifying equality with 


the multitude, nor reſtrain himſelf to the ſimplicity of a pri- 


vate life, Having obtained rann not without * * 
ficulties, he embarked. 


As ſoon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held 


all the cities in his dependance, by the means of their gover- 


nors and magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by him, to whom they were 
alſo indebted for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereby effectually lord and maſter of all Greeee, applied them- 
ſelves vigorouſly to reſtore the, government of the people, 
and to depoſe all his creatures and friends from any ſhare in it. 
This alteration occaſioned great tumults at firſt, - About the 
ſame time Lyſander, being apprized of the defign of Thraſy- 


bulus to re-eſtabliſh the liberty of his country, returned with 


the utmoſt diligence to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the 


Lacedzmonians to ſupport the party of the nobility at Athens. 

We have before obſerved, that Pauſanias, from a more noble 
ſpirit of equity and mais, gave peace to Athens, and by 
that means, ſays Plutarch, e the wings of e 5 
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CHAPTER u. | 


Young Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, kata 


| dethrone bis brother Artaxerexes. He ts killed in bartl. 
Fanaus retreat of the ten thouſand. | 


NTIQUEFTY has few events ſo We as thoſe 


I'am about to relate in this place. We ſee on one ſide 
a © youngy prince, abounding otherwife with excellent qualities 


abandoned to his violent ambition, carry the war from far 1 
gainſt his brother and fovereign, and go to attack him almoſt 


in his own, palace, with the view of depriving him at once of 
his crown and life. We ſee him, I fay, fall dead in the 
battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate by ſo unhap- 

Py a fate, an enterprize equally glaring and criminal. On the 
other hand, the Greaks who follow him , deſtitute of all 
ſuccour after the loſs of their chiefs, without allies; proviſions, 

or archers, reduced to leſs than ten thouſand 
reſource but in their own perſons aud valour, 


men, with ni 


fupported only by the warm deſire of alen their liberty 


and of retyrning to their native countries ; theſe Greeks with 
bold and intrepid reſolution make their retreat before a victorĩ- 
ous army of a million of men, traverſe five or fox hundred 
leagues, notwithſtanding vaſt rivers. and ingumerable paſſes, 
and arrive at laſt in their own country through a thouſand 
fierce and harbaxous nations, victoxious over all obſtacles in 


their ways and over all the, dangers which either concealed | 


fraud or open force reduce them to undergo. = 
This retreat in the opinion of the beſt judges and moſt ex- 


perienced, in the art of war, is the boldeft and beſt conducted 


exploit to be found in antient hiſtory, and is deemed a perfect 
model in it's kind. Happily for us it is deſcribed to the moſt 
* cirvuraliance en, w not — 
* Poſt mortem Gol ne- 1 gentes, per tanta itine- 
que armis à tanto exercitu' ris ſpatia, virtute fe uſque 
vinci, neque dolo capi patu- terminos patriæ defenderunt. 
erunt ; tevertenteſque inter uin. I. g. c. 11. 
tot indomitas nationes et ba- - 
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Sr 1, Cyrus raiſes trops ſecretly againſt bis brot 
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witneſs of the facts he relates, but the firſt mover, the ſoul 


of this great enterprize. . I ſhall only abridge it, and abſtract 


it's moſt material circumſtances ; but I cannot omit _ adviſing 


young perſons who make arms their profeſſion to confult the 
original, of which there is a good tranſlation extant in French, 


though far ſhort of the admirable beauties of the text. It is 
very difficult to meet with a more able maſter than Xenophon 


in the art of war, to whom may be well applied here what 
Homer ſays of Phenix the governor of Achilles, (2) That be 


vas equally capable of farming bis pupil for ſtack . 
| MiPwy Te purig' n. er de, pen. thee s 


taxerexes. Thirteen thouſand Greeks join him, He ſets out 
Fer Sardis, and arrives in 1 _ a er 7 yo 


mont bs. 
0 E "Rives h faid, that 88 fan of 

| Darius Nothus and Paryſatis, ſaw with pain his 
elder brother Artaxerexes upon the throne, and that at the 
very time the latter was taking poſſeſſion of it, he had at- 
tempted to deprive him of his crown and life together, Ar- 
taxerxes was not inſenſible of what he had to fear from a bro- 


ther of his enterprizing and ambitious ſpirit, but cquld not re- 


fuſe pardoning him to the prayers and tears of his mother 


Paryſatis, who doated upon this youngeſt ſon. He removed 


him therefore into Aſia to his government; confiding to him, 


contrary to all the rules of policy, an abſolute authority over 


the provinces left him by the will of the king his father, 
As ſoon as he arrived there, his thoughts were ſolely 
intent upon revenging the ſuppoſed affront he had received 
from his brother, and to dethrone him. He received all that 
came from the court with great favour and affability, to in- 
duce them inſenſibly to air 5 king s party nd: adhere to 
him, 

(70 Iliad. 10. ver. 443. (#) Diod. 1. 14. p. 243—249 
& 252, Juſtin, 1. 5. c. 11. Xenoph. de Cyri . I. Is 
P- 574 A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. = 
(y) A, M. 3601, + C. 43. 1985 : 
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A. — Pers1ans and Garctans:” 23 
him. He gained alſo the hearts of the Barbarians under his: 


covernment.; ; familiarizing himfelf with them, and mingling 
with the common ſoldiery, tho“ without forgetting the dig- 
nity of their general; theſe he formed by various exerciſes 
for the trade of war. He applied particularly in ſecret to 


raiſe from ſeveral parts, and upon different pretexts, a body 


of Grecian troops, upon whom he relied much more than 
upon thoſe of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court 
after having been baniſhed from Sparta, and was of great 
ſervice to him, being an able, experienced, and valiant cap- 
tain. (=) At the ſame time ſeveral cities in the provinces or 
Tiſſaphernes revolted from their obedience in favour of Cyrus. 
This incident, which was not an effect of chance, but of the 
ſeeret practices of that prince, gave birth to a war between 


them. Cyrus, under the pretence of arming againſt Tiſſa- 


phernes, aſſembled troops openly; and to amuſe the court the 
more ſpeciouſſy, ſent grievous complaints to the king againſt 
that governor, demanding his protection and aid in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by theſe ap- 
pearances, and believed, that all Cyrus's preparations regarded 
enly Tiſſaphernes, and continued quiet from the aſſuranee of 
having nothing to apprehend for himſelf, T - 

ta) Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent ſe- 
curity and indolence of his brother, which ſome: people con- 
ceived the effect of his goodneſs and humanity. And indeed 
in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to imitate the virtues 
of the firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name he Bore. For he' de- 
meaned himſelf with great mildneſs ang affability to ſuch as 
zpproached him; he honoured and rewarded magaificently. 
all thoſe whoſe . BK had merited favour 3 when he paſſeg 


ſentence to puniſh, it was without either outrage or inſult; 


and when he made preſents, it was with a graciqus air, and | 


ſuch obliging circumſtances, as infinitely exalted their value, 
and implied, that he was never better pleaſed, than when 


te had an opportunity of con es to his ſubjectg. 58 | 
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24 The HISTORY ef the LA. Mash 
all theſe excellent qualities it had been very neceſſary he 


him to have added one no lefs royal, and which would have 


put him upon his guard againſt the enterprizes of a brother, 
whoſe character he onght to have known; 1 mean a wile 


forefight, that penetrates the future, and renders a prince 
attentive to prevent or fruſtrate whatever may diſturb the 
tranquillity of the Rate, | 

The emiſlaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually 
diſperſing reports and opinions amongſt the people, to prepare 
their minds for the intended change and revolt. They talked 
that the ſtate required a king of Cyrus's character; a king 
magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and ſhowered his fa- 
vours upon thoſe that ſerved him; and that it was neceſſary 


for the grandeur of the empire to have & prince upon” the 


throne, fired with ambition and valour for the ſupport and 
augmentation of it's glory. 


() The young prince loſt no time on his gde, and häſtenel 


the execution of his great deſign. He was then twenty-three 
years old at moſt, After the important ſervices he had done 
the Lacedæmonians, without which they had never obtained 
the victories that had made them maſters of Greece, he 


thought he might ſafely open himſelf to them, He there- 


fore imparted to them the preſent ſituation of his affairs, and 


the end he had in view; convinced that ſuch a confidence 


could not but incline them the more in his favour. 
In the. letter he wrote them he fpoke of himſelf" in very 


magnificent terms, He told them he had a greater and more 


royal heart than his brother ; that he was better verſed in 
philoſophy and the * knowledge of the Magi, and that he 
could drink more wine without being diſordered in his ſenſes, 
a very meritorious quality amongf the Barbarians, but not 
ſo proper to recommend him to the opinion of thoſe he wrote 


to. The Lacedæmonians ſent orders to their fleet to join 


| that 
(3 A. M. 3603. Ant. I. c. 401. 


* By the Inoꝛvledge of the das nennt the ſeience of reli- 
Magi, amongſt tbe ork ſans, gion and government. 
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that of the prince immediately, and to obey the commands 
of Tamos his admiral. in all things, but without the leaſt 
mention of Artaxerxes, or ſeeming in any manner privy to 


his defign. They thought that precution' * neceſfaty for 
their juſtification with Artaxerxes, in caſe. ae mhould 


happen to terminate in his favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review afterwards 
made, conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Greeks, Which Were 
the flower and chief force of his army, and of an Hundred 
thouſand regular men of the barbarous nations. Clearchus 
the Lacedæmonian commanded all the Peloponnefian troops, 


except the Achæans, who had Socrates of Achaia for their 


leader. The Bœotians were under Protenes the Theban, 
and the Theſſalians under Menon. (e) T he Batbarfans bad 
Perſian generals, of whom the chie was Aft. The 

fleet conſiſted of YhirtyMive ſhips under Pythägsrds the La- 


cedæmonian, and of twenty-five commanded by Tathbs the 


AHgyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It Yollowea the 
land-army, coaſting along near the ſhore. | 

Cyrus had opened his deſign only to Clearchiis of a the 
Greeks, foreſeeing aright that the length and boldfiefs of the 
enterprize- could not fail of diſcouraging and difgufting the 
officers, as well as foldiers. He made it his fole application 


to gain their affections during the march, by treating them 
with kindneſs and humanity, edfivering freely With them, 


and giving effectual orders that they fhould want Tor nothing. 


| Proxenes, between whoſe family And Kenophon's an antient 
friendſhip ſubſiſted, preſented that yeung Athenian to Cyrus, 


(d) who received him very favourably, ànd gave Him an 
employment in his army amongſt the Greeks. Fe ſet out 
from Sardis at N and n towards the upper pro- 
vinces 

(c) Xenoph. on exped, I. 1. p. 2 52. 
1. 2. p. 39% © | 


fi —_ venie@ patrocinia, rh 


(a ) Xenorh. | 


* | Quzrentes apud Cyrum eum nihil adverſhs cum aperte 
gratiam ; et apud Artaxerxem, decreviſſent, Tuſtin, I. 5. 
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26 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 


vinces of Aſia, The troops knew neither the occaſion of 


the war, nor into what countries they were going. Cyrus 
had only cauſed it to be given out, that he ſhould act againſt 
the Piſidians, who had infeſted his ovine by their in 
curſions. . 

(e) Tiſſaphernes, rightly judging that all theſe prepata- 
tions were too great for ſo ſmall an nterprize as againſt 
Pifidia, had ſet out. poſt from Miletus to give' the king an 
account of them, This news occafioned great trouble at 
court. Paryſatis, he mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, 
was looked upon as the principal cauſe of this war; and 
all perſons in her ſervice and intereſt were ſuſpected of holding 
intelligence with Cyrus. Statira eſpecially, the reigning 
queen, reproached her inceſſantly in the qo violent terms. 
4 Where is now, ſaid ſhe to her, that faith you have 
© ſo often engaged for your ſon's behaviour ? Were thoſe 
& ardent prayers you employed to preſerve from death that 
ce conſpirator againſt his king and brother? *Tis your un- 
« happy fondneſs has kindled this war, and plunged us into 
« an abyſs of misfortunes,” The antipathy and hatred of 


the two queens for each other were already very great, and 


much enflamed by ſuch warm reproaches. We ſhall. ſee 


what conſequences they have. Artaxerxes aſſembled a Mo 


merous army to receive his brother. 


(f) Cyrus advanced. continually by great marches, What | 


troubled him. moſt. on the way was the paſs of Cilicia, which 
Was a narrow defile between very high and Reep mountains, 
that would admit no more than one carriage to paſs at a time. 
Syenneſis, king of the country, prepared to. . diſpute this 
paſſage with him, and would infallibly have ſucceeded, but 
for the diverſion made by Tamos with his fleet in conjunction 
with that of the Lacedæmonians. To defend the coaſts 
againſt the inſults of the fleet, Syennefis abandoned that 


important poſt, which a ſmall body cf troops might have 


made £000 ent the greateſt army. 


When 
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When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks refuſed to 
march any farther, rightly ſuſpecting that they were intended 
againſt the King, and loudly exclaiming that they had not 
entered into the ſervice upon that condition, Clearchus, who' 
commanded them, had occafion' for all his addreſs and ability | 
to ſtifle this commotion in it's birth. At firſt he made uſe _ 


of authority and force, but with very ill ſucceſs, and deſiſted 


therefore from an open oppoſition to their ſentiments: He 
even affected to enter into their views, and to ſupport them 


with his approbation and credit. He declared publicly, 


that he would not ſeparate himſelf from them, and adviſed 
them to depute perſons to the prince, to know from his own 
mouth againſt whom they were to be led, that they might 
follow him voluntarily, if they approved his meaſures 3 if 
not, that they might demand his permiſſion to withdraw. 
By this artful evaſion he appeaſed the tumult, and made 
them eaſy, and they choſe him and ſome other officers for 
their deputies, Cyrus, whom he had ſecretly apprized of 
every thing, made anſwer that he was going to attack * Abro- 
comas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence upon 


the Euphrates, When this anſwer was repeated to them, 


though they plainly ſaw againſt whom they were going, 
they reſolved to proceed, and only demanded an augmentation” 
of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one + daric a month to 
each ſoldier, promi ſed to give them one and a half. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the 
principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel - with 
Clearchus, had deſerted with part of their equipage on board 
a merchant-ſhip. Many were of opinion, that it was proper 
to ſend two galleys after them; which might be done with 
great eaſe, and that when they were brought back, they 
ſhould be made an example, by ſuffeting * in the fight 

D 2 of 


* It 7s not 2 where be army, but Wd wot” arvive ell 
commanded. appears to after the battle. 

be upon the Euphrates. He f The daric 9vas woes! ten 
marched ⁊vith three hundred li- Fores, 12 

thouſand men to join the king*s RY r 


28 The HISTORY af the LA. Mnemon. 
of, the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that * favour was 


the maſt certain means to the attainment of affection, and 
that puniſhments, like violent remedies, ought; never to be 
uſed but in extreme neceſſity, . declared publickly that be 
would not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that he had detained any one in 
his ſervice by force; and added, that he would ſend. them 
their wives and chiblens, whom they had left as hoſtages in 
his hands. An anſwer of ſo much wiſdom and generoſity 
had a ſurprizing effect, and made oven thoſe his firm ad- 
herents, who were before inclined to retire, This is an ex- 
cellent leſſon for all who govern. There is in the mind of 


man a fund of natural generoſity, which it is neceſſary to ” 


know and apply. Threats exaſperate them, and chaſtiſement 
makes them revolt, When endeavours are g ſed to force them 


to do their duty againſt their will, + They. defire a certain 


degree of conſidence in their honour, and that the glory of 
acquitting themſelves of it out of choice be left in their 


power: To ſhew that you believe men faichful, is often the 


beſt means to make them ſo. 

Cyrus ſoon after declaxed, that he marched ink. Ar- 
taxerxes. Upon which, ſome murmuring was heard at firſt, 
but it ſoon gave place to the expreſſions of joy and ſatisfaction, 
occaſioned by that prince's, magnificent promiſes to the army. 

(g As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he Was informed 
from all parts, that the king did not intend to come directly 
to a battle, but had reſolved to wait in the remote parts of 


Perſia, till all his forces wege aſſembled; and that to ſtop 
his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown 


"0 in the _ of men with a foſſẽ n five fathom 
5 broad, 


M Plut, in 3 1014. e 1. 1. p. 261 


* Reneficiis potius quam, eſſe patitur, quam. qui cogit. 


remediis ingenia experiri pla- Pin. ibid. 
cuit. lin. in Traj. Pplerumque habita fides ip- 


+ Neſcio an plus moribus fam RW ye Liv. 
conſerat princeps, qui bonos 
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A. Muemon.] Nüsla ve Add Gracias, = 29 
broad, and three deep, extending the "ſpace of twelve * para. 


5 ſangas or leagues from the Euphrates" to the wall of Media, 
5 Between the Euphrates and the folle 'a way had been left of. 
bh twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus paſſed with his whole 
* army, having reviewed it the day before. The king had 
* neglected to diſpute this paſs with him, and ſuffered him to 
ty continue his march towards Babylon. * was "Tiribaſus, who 
1. determined him not to fly in ſuch a manner before an enemy, 
1 againſt whom he had infinite advantages, as well from the 
ot number of his troops, as the valour of his generals, He 
is i reſolved therefore to advance againſt the enemy. 
wn 8120 I. The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are ith : 
0 rious on their fide, Artaxerxes on We Cyrus 7s Killed. 
of (b) HE place where the battle was ſought, was called 
eir Cunaxa, about + twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 
he The army of Cyrus conſiſted of thirteen - thouſand Greeks, 
an hundred thouſand Barbarians,” and twenty. chariots armed 
- with ſeythes. The enemy in horſe and foot might amount 
{ty to about twelve hundred thouſand under four generals, Tiſſa- 
on, phernes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without in- 
2 cluding fix thouſand choſen horſe, that fought Where the 
ed king was preſent, and never quitted his perſon. - But Abro- 
tly comas, who had the command of three hundred thouſand: 
of men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. In the 
top king's army were only an hundred and ED chariots* armed 
wn with ſcythes, 
om Cyrus believed from the enemy s not haves defended the 
ad, paſs at the foſſẽ, that there would be no battle; ſo that the 
= 23 { bent 
(9 Xenoph. in exped. Cyr, 1, 1. p. 2634—266, Diod, 
J. 14. p. 253, 254. Plut. p. 1014— 1017. 
git. * The para ſanga is a mea- fadia. In the acl of Cy- 
| are of ways peculiar to the rus's army I ſuppoſe the para- 
ip-  Perfians, It vas commonly ſanga only twenty fladia, or 


thirty fladia, which make about one league, for reaſons I ſbali 
a league and a half French, give hereafter. 
Sore Were from N ty . iaty T Five bundred radia. 
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| the third, Cyrus, ing in his charjot with few ſoldiers in 


their ranks before him, and che reſt marching without any 
order, or having their arms carried for them, an horſeman 
came in full ſpeed, crying out as he paſſed, that the enemy 
approached in order of battle. Upon this, great confuſion 
enſued, from the apprehenſion that they ſhould not have time 
to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping. from his chariot, put 


on his arms immediately, and getting on horſeback with his 
javelin in his hand, he gaye orders univerſally to the troops. 


to ſtand to their arms, and fall into their ranks 3 which was. 
executed with ſo much expedition, that the troops had not 
time to refreſh themſelves. 

Cyrus poſted upon his right K. thouſand Paphlagonian horſe, 
ſupported by the Euphrates, and the light-armed infantry of 


the Greeks ; and next them, Clearchus, Proxenes, and the 


reſt of the 8 officers to Menon, at the head of their 


| ſeveral corps. The left wing, compoſed of Lydians, Phry- 


gians, and other Afiatic nations, were commanded by Ariæus, 


who had a thouſand horſe, Cyrus placed himſelf in the 


center, where the choſen troops. of the Perſians and other 


Barbarians were poſted. He: had around him fix hundred. 


horſemen, armed at all points, as were their horſes, with 
hegd and breaſt- pieces. The prince's head was yncovered, 
as were thoſe of all the Perfians, whoſe cuſtom it was to 
give battle in that manner; the arms of all his e W were 
red, as thoſe of F. were white. 

A little before the onſet Clearchus ird Coend not to 


charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the rear of the 
Grecian battalions. What is it you ſay, replied Cyrus, At 
the time I am endeawvouring to 2 myſelf bing, would yon 
have me fhew myſelf unzoorthy "of being ſo? That wiſe and 


generous anſwer proves, that he knew. the duty of a general, 


eſpecially on. a day of battle, Had he withdrawn when his 


preſence was moſt neceſſary, it would have argued his want 
of courage, and intimidated others. It is neceſſary, always 
pr eſerving Gs due diſtinction between the leader and the 
ö "oo 
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troops, that their danger ſhould, be common, and no one 
exempt from it; leſt the latter ſhould be alarmed: by a dif- 
ferent conduct. Courage in an army depends upon example, 
upon the deſire of being diſtinguiſhed, the fear of diſhonour, 
the incapacity of doing otherwiſe than the reſt, and the 

equality of danger. The retiring of Cyrus had either ruined, 
or greatly weakened, all theſe potent motives, by diſcouraging 
as well the officers. as. ſoldiers of his army. He thought, 
that being their general, it was ipcumbent upon him to diſ- 
charge all the functions of that office, and to ſhew himſelf 
worthy to be the leader and ſoul of ſuch a number of valiant 
men, ready to ſhed their blood for his ſervice. | 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. But 
ahead three of the clock. a great duſt like a white cloud 
aroſe, followed ſoon. after with a blackneſs that overcaſt the 
whole plain; after which was ſeen. the glittering of armour, 
lances, and ſtandards. Tiſſaphernes commanded the left, 


which conſiſted of cavalry armed with white cuiraſſes, and 


of light armed infantry ; in the center was the heavy- armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of wood, 
which covered the ſoldier entirely. (theſe were Egyptians). 
The reſt of. the light-armed infantry and of- the horſe formed 
the right wing, The foot were drawn up by nations, with as 
much depth as front, and in that order compoſed ſquare bat - 
talions, The king had poſted himſelf in the main body 
with the flower of the whole army, and had ſox thouſand 
horſe for his guard, cammanded by Artagerſes. Though he 
was in the center, he was beyond the left wing of Cyrus s 

army, fo much did the front of his own exceed that of tho 
enemy in extent. An hundred and fifty chariots. armed with 
ſcythes were placed in the front of the army at ſome diſtance 
from one another. The ſeythes were fixed to the axle down 
wards and aſlant, ſo as to cut down, and overthraw all before 
As Cyrus rehed very much upon the valour and experience 
of the Greeks, he bade Cleaxchus, as ſoon as he had beat 
the enemies in a hi front, te take, care to incline to his left, 
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32 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
and fall upon the center, Nhere the king was poſted 3 the 
ſucceſs of the battle depending upon that attack. But Clear 
chus, finding it very difficult to make his way through ſo 
great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no ban 
and that he would take care to do What was neceſſary; *- 
The enemy in the mean time advanced ſlowly in good 
order. Cyrus, matched in the ſpace between the two armies,” 
the neareſt his own, and conſidered both of them with great” 
attention. Xenophon, ' perceiving him, ſpurred directly up 
to him, to know whether he had any further orders to give. 
He called out to him, that the ſacrifices were favourable, 
and that he ſhould tell the troops ſo. He then haſtened 
through the ranks to give his orders, and ſhewed himſelf to 
the ſoldiers with ſuch a joy and ſerenity in his countenance, 
as inſpired them with new courage, and at the ſame time 
with an air of kindneſs and familiarity, that excited their 
zeal and affection. It is not eaſy to comprehend, what great 
effects a word, a kind air, or a look, of a general will have 
upon a day of action; and with what ardour a common man 
will ruſh into danger, when he believes himſelf not unknown 
to his general, and thinks his valour will oblige him. 
Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a flow 
ſpace, and without noiſe and confuſion, That good order 
and exact diſcipline extremely ſurprized the Greeks, who 
expected to ſee much hurry and tumult in fo great a multi- 
tude, and to hear confuſed cries, as Cyrus had foretold them“ 
The armies were not diſtant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to fing the hymn of battle, 
and to march on, ſoftly at firſt; and with ſilence. When 
they came near the enemy, they ſet up great cries, ftriking 
their darts upon their ſhields to frighten the horſe, . and then 
moving all together, they ſprung forwards upon the Barba- 
rians with all their force, who did not wait their charge, but 
took to their heels, and fled univerſally ; except Tiſſaphernes, 
who ſtood his ground with a ſmall part of his troops. 
Cyrus ſaw with pleaſure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was n king by thoſe around him. But he did 
not 
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not give himſelf up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckon himſelf | 
victor, He perceived, that Artaxerxes was wheeling his 
right to attack him in flank, and marched directiy againſt 
him with his fix hundred horſe, He killed Artagerſes, who 
commanded the king's guards of fix thouſand horſe with his 
own hand, and put 11 whole body to flight. Diſcovering 
his brother, he cried out with his eyes ſparkling with rage, 
1 ſee bim, and ſpurred againſt him, followed only by his 
principal officers,; for his troops had quitted their ranks to 
follow the runaways, which was an eſſential fault. | 
(:) The battle then became a fingle combat, in ſome 
meaſure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two bro- 
thers were ſeen, tranſported, with rage and fury, endeavour- 
ing, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their ſwords into 
each other's hearts, and; to, aſſure theraſelves of the throne 


by the death of their rival. 


Cyrus, having opened his way through thoſe * were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxexxes, joined him, and killed 


his horſe, that fell with him to the ground. He roſe, and a1 


was remounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked bim 
again, gave him a ſecond wound, and was preparing to give 
him a third, in hopes that it would prove. his laſt, The 
king, Ike, a lion. monnded by the. hunters. was only the 
more furious from the ſmart, and ſprung, forwards, impe- 
tuouſly puſhing his horſe againſt Cyrus, who, running head-- 
long, and without regard to. his perſon, threw himſelf. into 
the midſt of a flight of darts aimed at him from all ſides, 


and received a wound from the king's javelin, at the inſtant 


all the reſt diſcharged upon him, Cyrus fell dead: ſome ſay 
by the wound given him. by the king ; others affirm, that. 
he was killed by à Carian ſoldier. Michridates, a young 
Perſian nobleman, aſſerted, that he had given him the mortal 
ſtroke with a javelin, which entered his temple, and pierced 
his head quite through. The greateſt perſons of his court, 
reſolving not to ren ſo. good a maſter, were all. killed 
around his body; a a certain, proof, ſys Xenophon, that he 

well 


(i) Diod, I. 14. p. 254. 
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34 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
well knew how to chuſe his friends, and that he was truly 
beloved by them, Arizeus, who ought to have been the 
firmeſt of all his adherents, Red with the left wing, as ſoon 
as he heard of his death, oO 

Artaxerxes, after having cauſed the head and right hand 
of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Meſabates, pur- 
ſued the enemy into their camp. Ariæus had not opt 
there, but having paſſed through it, continued his retreat 
to the place. where the army had encamped the day before, 
which was about four leagues diſtant. | 

Tiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of. his 
left wing by the Greeks, led on the reft againſt them, and 
by the fide of the riyer, paſſed through the light armed 
infantry of the Greeks, who opened to give him paſſage, and 
made their diſcharge upon him as he paſſed without loſing 

a man. They were commanded by Epiſthenes of Amphipolis, 

who was eſteemed an able captain. Tiſſaphernes kept on 
without returning to the charge, becauſe he perceived he 

was too weak, and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where 

he he found} the king, who was plundering it ; but had not 

been able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks left. 

to guard it, who ſaved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their ſide, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 

not know what had paſſed elſewhere, believed each of them 
that they had gained the victory; the firſt, ' becauſe they | 
had put the enemy to flight, and purſued them; and the | 
king, becauſe he had killed his brother, beat thi troops he | 
had fought, and plundered their camp. The event was ſoon | 
cleared up on both ſides. Tiſfaphernes, upon his arrival at | 
the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated. 
his left wing, and purſued it with great vigour 3 ; and the a 
Greeks on their fide learnt, that the king, in purſuing 
Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this a 
advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in queſt of : 
the enemy ; and Clearchus, being returned from Pry 1 
me Perſians, advanced to ſupport the * , 


- 


The 
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The two armies were ſoon very near each other, when 


by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to intend to 
charge the Greeks by their left, who, fearing to be ſurrounded 


on all ſides, wheeled about, and halted with the river on 


their backs, to prevent their being taken in the rear, Upon 


ſeeing that, the King changed his form of battle alſo, drew 
up his army in front of them, and marched on to the attack, 
As ſoon as the Greeks ſaw him approach, they began to ſing 
the hymn of battle, and advanced againſt the enemy, even 
with more ardour than in the firſt action. : 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther 5 
before, and were purſued to a village at the foot of an hill, 
upon which their horſe halted. The king's ſtandard was 
obſerved to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top 
of a pike having it's wings diſplayed. The Greeks preparing 


to purſue them, they abandoned alſo the hill, fled precipitately 


with all their troops, broke, and in the utmoſt diſorder and 


confuſion. Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the 


bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syracuſan and another 
to go up it, and - obſerve what paſſed. in the plain. They 
returned with an account that the enemies fled on all aden. 
and that their whole army was routed. _ 

As it was almoſt night, the Greeks. laid down 4 arms 
to reſt themſelves, much ſurprized, that neither Cyrus, nor 


any one from him, appeared; and imagining, that he was 


either engaged in the purſuit of the enemy, or was making 
haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome important place, for they 
were ſtill ignorant of his death, and the defeat of the reſt of 
his army. They determined therefore to return to their 


camp, and found the greateſt part of the baggage taken, with 


all the proviſions, and four hundred waggons laden with eorn 


and wine, which Cyrus had expreſsly cauſed to be carried 


along with the army for the Greeks, in caſe of any preſſing 
neceſſity. They paſſed the night in the camp, the greateſt 
part of them without any e concl — that Cyrus 
vas alive and victorious. | 
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The ſucceſs of this battle ſhews the ſuperiority of alour 
and military knowledge to multitude without them. The 
mall army of the Greeks did not amount to more 'than 
twelve or thirteen thouſand men; but they were ſeaſoned . 
and diſciplined troops, inured to Bits” accuſtomed to con- 
front dangers, ſenſible to glory, and who, during the long 
Peloponnefian war, had not wanted either time or means to 
| acquite, and compleat themſelves in the art of war, and the 

| methods of battle. Artaterxes's fide was computed at a 
| million of men; bit they were ſoldiers only in name, with. 
but force, tals, diſcipline, experience, or any ſenſe of 
hdfiour. Hence it was, that as foon as the Greeks appeared, 
mt terror and diſorder enſued amongſt the e eperny z and in the 

Fcond action, Artaxerxes himſelf did not dare to wait their 

[} attack, but thamefully betook himfe!f to flight. | 

| i 1 | Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks | 
1 very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable neglect, 

| 
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him above all things to Incline and charge Artaxerxes's per- 
fon, This reproach ſeems groundleſs, It is not eaſy to 
Conceive, how it was # ap for chat t captain, Who, \ Was 
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| | his fi6t having followed Cyrus's order, who recemmended to 
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extent of the 1 bo. as has been faid before. It ſeems 
that Cyrus, depending as he did with great reaſon upon the 
valour of the Greeks, and defiring they ſhould charge At- 
taxerxes in his poſt, vught to have placed them in the left 
wing, which anſwered directly to the part where the king 
was ; that is, to the main body, and not in the right, which 

was very remote from it. 
Clearchus may indeed be reproached with havith Followed 
the purſuit tos warmly and too long. If after having put 
the left wing which oppoſed him into diſorder, he had charged 
the reſt of the enemy in flank, and had opened his way td 
the center, where Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, that 
he gained a compleat victory, and placed Cyris upon the 
throne, The fix hundred horſe of that prince's guard in 
Mitte 
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mitted the ſame fault, and by purſuing the body of troops 


they had put to flight too eagerly, left their maſter almoſt 
alone, 'and abandoned to the mercy of the enemy ; without 
conſidering, that they were chaſen from the whole army for 
the immediate guard of his perſon, and for no other purpoſe 
whatſoever. 'Too much ardour is often prejudicial in a battle, 
and it is the duty of an able general to KOO how to re- 


| train and direct it. 
Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reve, and abandoned 
| himſelf too much to his blind paſſion for glory and revenge. 
In running headlong to attack his brother, he forgot, that 


there is a wide difference between a general and a private 
ſoldier, He ought not to have expoſed himſelf, but as it 
was conſiſtent with a prince; as the head, not the hand; as 


the perſon Whg was to give orders, and not as thoſe who 


were to execute them. 
I ſpeak in this manner after the * in the art of war, 


and would not chuſe to advance my own een upon things 


out of my ſphere, 


7 
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(4) "ENOPHON gives us a magnificent character 
of Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of others, 


but from what he ſaw and knew of him in his own perſon. He 


was, ſays he, in the opinion of all that were acquainted with 
him, after Cyrus the Great, a prince the moſt worthy of the 
ſupreme authority, and had the moſt noble, and moſt truly 
royal foul, From his infancy he ſurpaſſed all of his own age 
in eyery exerciſe, whether it were in managing the horſe, 
drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chace, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf once by fighting and killing 
a bear that attacked him, Thoſe advantages were exalted in 
him by the nobleneſs of his air, an engaging aſpe&, and by 
all the graces of nature, that conduce to recommend merit. 
When 


(* De exped. 52 I, I, P · 266, 267, 
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433 The HIS TORVof che [A. Muemon. 
When bis father had made him ſatrap of Lydia, and the 

* neighbouring provinces, his chief care was to make the 
people ſenfible, that he had nothing ſo much at heart, as to 
keep his word -invielably, not only with regard to public 
treaties, but the moſt minute of his promiſes ; a quality very 


rare amongſt princes, and which however is the-bitls of all 


good government, and the ſource of their own, as well 28 
their people's, happineſs. Not only the places under his 
authority, but the bogs,” themſelves, repoſed an entire con- 
-fidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always defired to 
return it double, and that he might live no longer, (as he 
ſaid himſelf) than whilſt he ſurmounted his friends in benefits, 
and his enemies in vengeance. (It had been more glorious 
for him to have overcome the latter by the force of favour 
and benevolence.) Nor was there ever prince, that people 
-were more afraid to offend, nor for whoſe ſake they were 
more ready to hazard their poſſeſſions, lives, and fortunes... 

Leſs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ſtudy was 
to make his greatneſs appear only where it was uſeful and 
beneficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſentiments, but thoſe 
which flow from gratitude and affection. He was induſtrious 
to do good upon all occaſions, do confer his favours with 
zudgment and in ſeaſon, and to thew, that he thought himſelf 
rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made others ſenſible 
of his being ſo by his benevolence and liberality. But he 
took care not to exhauſt the means by an imprudent profu- 
fion, He. did not f laviſni, but diſtribute, his favours. He 
choſe rather to make his liberalities the rewards of merit, 
than mere donations, and that they ſhould be ſubſervient in 


promoting virtue, and not in ſupporting the foft and _ 


ſloth of vice. 
Hie was particularly ae with e his favours upon 
valiant men, and . and rewards were only beſtowed 


on 
* Great Pbrygia and Cap- non perforatum: ex quo multa 
adocin. exeant, nihil excidat, Senec, 


+ Eabevit ſinum facilem, de wit, beat, c. 23. 
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an thoſe who: had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by thei actions. 


He never granted any honour or- dignity to favour, intrigues. 
or faction, but; to merit only; upon hieh depends not only 
the glory, but the proſperity, of govergments. By that- 


. he ſoon. made virtue eſtimable, and the purſuit of men, 


and rendered vice contemptible and horrid. Phe provinces; 
animated with a, noble emulation to deſerve, furniſhed 
him in a very ſhort time with: a; conſiderable number of 
excellent ſubjects of every kindes he, under 2 different 
government, would | bare ne ae, A _ 
uſeleſs. 34 Etoile 
Never . did: anq one n how to alien with: a better graces 
or to win the hearts of thoſe; who could: ſervechim with more 
engaging behaviour. As he was fully ſenſible that he ſtood 
in need of the aſſiſtance of others for the exceutien of his 


deſigns, he thought Juſtice and gratitude required chat he; 
ſhould render his adherents all the ſervices in his power. All 


the preſents made him, whether of » ſplendid attins, or rich 
apparel, he diſtributed among his friends according to their 
ſeveral taſtes or oceaſtons; and uſed to ſay, that the brighteſt 
ornament, and moſt: exalted riches, of a prinee, conſiſted in 
adorning and enriching thoſe ho ſerved him well. In effect, 

ſays Xenophon, to do goods to one's friends, and to excel 
them in. liberality, does not ſeem ſo; admirable in- ſo high, a, 
fortune; but to tranſcend them in goodgels of, heart, and 
entiments of friendſhip and affection, and to take more pleas, 
ſure in conferring, than receiving, obligations ; in this, I. 
find Cyrus truly worthy of eſteem and admiration. The; 


firſt of theſe, advantages he derives from bis rank; ; the other, 
| from himſelf, and his intrinſic merit. 


By theſe extragrdjnary qualities he acduited the W 


eſteem and affection as well of the Greeks,: AS Barbarians. : 


A great proof of What Xenophon here Je i is, that none, 
ever quitted the ſervice of Cyrus fox the kings; whereas 
great numbers went gver every day to him from the king's 
party after the war was declared, and even of ſuch as had 
moſt credit at the court; becauſe they were all convinced, 
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22 heme buſt bevy” 6 Ri and reward their 
ſervices . | 

It is moſt certain, that young Gyrus ad not want great 


virtues, and a fuperior merit; but I am ſurprized, that 
Xenophon, in drawing his Wande, has defcribed only the 


moſt beautiful features, and ſuch as are proper to excite our 


admiration of him, without ſaying the leaſt word of his 
defects, and eſpecially of that immoderate ambition, that 

was the ſoul of all his actions, and which at length put arms 
into his hands againſt his elder brother and king. Is it allow- 
able in an hiſtorian, whoſe chief duty it is to paint virtue 
and vice in their proper colours, to relate at large an enter- 
prize of ſuch a nature, without intimating the leaſt diſlike 
or imputation againſt it? But with the Pagans, ambition was 


fo far from being conſidered as a vice, that it often ne for 


A virtue. : 


O tc T. IV. 'The king is for —— the Greeks to de- 
liver up their arms, They reſalved to die rather than ſur- 
render tbemſelves. A treaty is made with them, Tiſſa- 
- phernes takes upon him to conduct them back to their -own. 


country. He treacherouſly ſeizes Clearchus and our other. 


generals, apho are all put ta death. 


| (1 ] ) HE Greeks, having learnt the day after the battle, 


that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to Ariæus, 
the general of the Barbarlans, who had retired with his 
troops to the place from whence they had marched the day 
before the action, to offer him, as victors, the crown of 
Perſia in the room of Cyrus. At the ſame time arrived 
Perſian heralds at arms from the king, to ſummon them to 


deliver up their arms; to whom they anſwered with an 
haughty air, that chey talked a ſtrange language to con- 


querors; that if the king would have their arms, he might 
come and take them if he could; but that they would die 
before they would par with th hem: That if he would re- 


ceive 


(1) KXenoph. in exped, Cyr. 1. 2. p. 272—292. Diod, 


1. 14. p. 255 —257. 
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ceive them into the number of his allies, an ſerve 


N 


him with fidelity and valaur; * but if he imagined to xeduce 
chem into ſlavery as conquered, be might know, they had 

wherewithal to defend themſelves, and were determined ta 
loſe their lives and liberty together. . The. hgralds.added,/ that 
they had orders to tell them, that if they contihned in the 
place where they were, they would be allowed. a. ſuſpenſion 
of arms; but if-they advanced or, that they, would 


be treated as enemies. The Greeks, agreed, and. ere. alked 


by the - beralds what anſwer they ſhoyld, xepoxt... Peace in 
continuing here, or war in marching, replied Clearchus, with-: 
out explaining himſelf farther; from dhe WER of Keeping 
the king always in ſuſpence and uncertainty. 

The anſwer of Azizus.to the Gregian Jeautica. was, that. 
there were many Perſians more conſiderable. than himſelf, who 


- would not ſuffer him upon the throne, and that be. ſhould 


ſet out eaxly, the next day to return into Ionia 3-that,. if they, 
would march thither with him, they might join him in the 
night. Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, We | 
to depart. He commanded from thenceforth, a. being the 
ſole perſon of ſufficient capacity; for he had not been W 
elected general in chief. 

The ſame night, Milthoeytes the Thracian, WBO com- 


manded.forty horſe, and about three hungred foot, of his Own. 


country, went and ſurrendered himlelt | to the King; the reſt 


of the Greeks began: their march under the 2. —9 of Cle- 


archus, and axrixed about midnight at, che camp of Ariaus. 
After they had drawn up in battle, the, pringipgl offices, went 
to wait on him in his tent, where they ſwore, alliance; with. 
him; and the Barbarian engaged to conduct the army with - 
out fraud. In confixmation of the treaty, they ſacr. ficed a. 
wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the Greeks, dipt their, 
ſwords, and, the — the ene of e e, in 
ur Naas ab dba nAinr- il Silz dt. 

1 1 cn rage vd 7 Bae abril Arigus 
Jin ut ies betvitiem libertati BO mortem ani- 
dic eretur elle} ſibĩ ferrum | mum. Tacit. if * 4. 
et Feventutem, et promtum c. 46, 
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* Arikus $0 not think ir ptoper to return by be ame tout 


they ewe came; becauſe, having found nothing for their ſubſiſtence 
the laſt bewenden days of their march, they muſt have ſuffer- 
ed much more, had they taken the ſame way back again. 
He therefore took another; >”exhorting them only to make 
long marchies at fit; in She to evade the King's purſuit; 
which they cbuld not effect. Towards the evening, when 


they were not fat from ſome villages where they” propoſed to 


halt, the ſcouts came in with advice,” that they had ſeen ſe- 


veral equipages | and convoys, which made it reaſonable to 
judge, that the enemy were not far off. Upon which they 
ſtood their ground, and waited their coming up; and the 
next day, before ſun-rifing, drew up in the ſame order as in 
the preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified the king, 
who {ent heralds, not to demand, as before, the ſurrender of 
their arms, but to Propoſe peace and a "treaty. Clearchus, 
Who Was informed of their arrival, whilſt he was buſy in 


drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, and to 


tell them, * that he was not yet at leiſure to hear them, He 
aſſumed purpoſely an air of hauphtinefs and grandeur,” to de- 
note his intrepidity, and at the ſame time to ſhew the fine 
appearance and good condition of his Phalanx. When he ad- 
vanced with the moſt ſhewy of his cffiters, exprefsly choſen 
for the octaſivh, and had heard what the heralds hid to pro- 
poſe ; he made anſwet, that they muſt begin with giving bat- 
tle, bechuſe the army being in want of proviſions, had no 
time to loſe. The heralds having carried back this anſwer 


to their maſter, returned immediately; which ſhewed, that 
the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, was not very di- 
ſtant. They ſaid, they had orders to conduct them to villa- 

ges, where they would find proviſions in manu, and ou 5 
ducted them thither accordinglxyx. 2 


The army ſtaid there three days, during which, Tiſapher- 


nes arrived from the king, with the queen's brother and three 


other Perſians grandees attended by a great number of officers 


and domeſtics. After having ſaluted the generals, who ad- 


vancell to roceive him, he told them by his interpreter, that 


» * * 7 
* 1 4 & #1 p 
o 
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A. Mnemön-] PxRsIANS and Garcians: 43 
being a neighbour of Greece, and ſeeing. them engaged in 
dangers, out of which it would be difficult to extricate them- 
ſelves, he had uſed his good offices with the king, to obtain 
permiſſion to re: conduct them into their on country; being | 
convinced, that neither themſelves, nor their cities, would 
ever be unmindful of that favour: That the king, without 
having declared himſelf poſitively upon that head, had com- 
manded him to come to them, to know for what cauſe they 
had taken arms againſt him; and he adviſed them to make 
the king ſuch an anſwer, as che not give any offence, and 
might enable him to do them ſervice, * We-call the gods to 
« 'witneſs,” replied Clearchus, 50 that we did not liſt our- 
« ſelves to make war with the king, or to march againſt him. 
Cyrus, concealing his true motives under different pretexts, 
<« brought. us almoſt hither; without explaining himſelf, the 
e better to:ſurprize you. And when we-ſaw him ſurrounded 
« with: dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon - him, 
c after, the favours: we had received from him. But as he is 
« dead, Weoare releaſed. from our engagement, and neither 
c defire to conteſt the crown with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage 
«, his country; provided he does not oppoſe. our return. How- 
«ever if we are attacked, we ſhall endeavour, with the aſſi- 
« ſtance of the gods, to make a good defence; and hall. not 
«© be ungrateiu in regard to thoſe, who render us any ſer, | 
c vice. Tiſſaphernes replied, that he would let the king 
know what; they faid, and return with his anſwer. , But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks ſome anxiety. he 
however arrived. on the third, and told them, that after much 
controverſy, he had at length obtained the, king's. grace for 
them: For, that it had been repreſented to the king, that, 
he ought not. to ſuffer people to return with impunity into 
their country, who had been ſo inſolent to come thither to 
make war upon him, <4 In ſine, ſaid he, “ you may now 
ge aſſure yourſelves: of not finding any obſtacle to your return, 
and of being ſapplied with. proviſions, or . ſuffered to buy 
'* them 3 and you may judge, that yu are to paſs without 
ff een a ener, in your: uk and that you. are 
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Aritus did not think it proper to return by the ſame rout 
thy came; becauſe, having found nothing for their ſubſiſtence 
the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they muſt have ſuffer- 


ed much more, had they taken the ſame way back again. 


He therefore toon another 3 exhorting them only to make 
long marches at- firft'; in Sher to evade the King's purſuit; 
which'.they” could” hor! effect. Towards the evening, when 
they were not far from ſ6me villages where they propoſed to 
- the ſcouts came in with advice, that they had ſeen ſe- 

eral equipages ' and convoys, which made it reaſonable to 
zug that the enemy were not far off. Upon hich they 
food their ground, and waited their coming up; and the 
next day, before ſun-rifing, drew up in the ſame order as in 
the preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified the king, 
who ſent heralds, not to demand, as before, the ſurrender of 


their arms, but to propoſe peace and a treaty. Clearchus, 


who was' informed of their artival, whilſt he was buſy in 


drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, and to 


tell them, that he was not yet at leiſure to hear them, He 
aſſumed purpoſely an air of haughtineſs and grandeur,” to de- 
note his intrepidity, and at the ſame time to ſhew the fine 
appearance and good condition of his phalanx, * When he ad- 
vanced with the moſt ſhewy of his cfficers, expreſsly choſen 
for the occaſion, and had heard what the heralds had to pro- 
poſe ; he made anſwer, that they muſt begin with giving bat- 
tle, bechuſe the army being in want of proviſions, had no 
time to loſe. The heralds having carried back this anſwer 


to their maſter, returned immediately ; whieh ſhewed, that 
the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, was not very di- 


ſtant, They ſaid, they had orders to conduct them to villa- 
es, where they would find proviſions in , and a 
Tues them thither accordingly. 8 | 
The army ſtaid there three days, aug which, Tiflapher- 
nes arrived from the king, with the queen's brother and three 
other Perfians grandees attended by a great number of officers 
and domeſtics. After having ſaluted the generals, who ad- 
vancell to receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that 


being 


A. Mnemon;]: PER STaAS and Gazcians: 43 
being a- neighbour of Greece, and ſeeing. them engaged in 
dangers, out of which it would be difficult to extricate them-- 


ſelves, he had uſed his good offices with the king, to obtain 


permiſſion to re- conduct them into their own country; being 
convinced, that neither themſelves, nor their cities, would 
ever be unmindful of that favour: That the king, without 
having declared himſelf poſitively upon that head, had com- 
manded him to come to them, to know for what cauſe they 
had taken arms againſt him; and he adviſed them to make 
the king ſuch an anſwer, as n not give any offence, and 
might enable him to do them ſervice, - * We call the gods to 
« witneſs,“ replied Clearchus, “ that we did not liſt our- 
«© ſelves to make war with the king, or to march againſt him. 


Cyrus, concealing his true motives under different pretexts, 


« brought us almoſt hither, without explaining himſelf, the 
ce better to:ſurprize-you.. And when we ſaw him ſurrounded. 
« with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon - him, 
after the favours we had received from him. But as he is 


dead, | WeAare: releaſed. from our engagement, and neither 


* defire to conteſt the crown with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage 
«, his country; provided he does not oppoſe our return. How- 
«ever if we are attacked, we ſhall endeavour, with the aſſi- 
« ſtance of the gods, to make a good defence; and ſhall not. 
© be ungrateful in regard to thoſe, who render us any ſer- 
« vice. Tiſſaphernes replied, that he would let the king 
know what they ſaid, and return with his anſwer, . But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks ſome anxiety. : he 
however arrived on the third, and told them, that after much 
controverſy, he had at length obtained the king's grace for 
them: For, that it had been repreſented to. the king, that 
he ought not to ſuffer people to return with impunity into 
their country, who had been ſo inſolent to come thither to 
make war upon him, i In fine, ſaid he, 5 you may now 
'* aſſure yourſelves.of not finding any obſtacle to your return, 
and of being ſupplied with proviſions, or ſuffered to buy 
them 3 and you may judge, that you are to paſs. without 
ﬀ n any diſorders in your n. and that you. are 
te to 
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44 The HISTORY of the [A: Mnemon: 
«to take only what is neceſſary; provided you are not fur- 
c niſhed with it. Theſe conditions were ſworn to on both 
ſides. Tiſſaphernes and the queen's brother gave their hands 
to the colonels and captains in token of amity. After which 
Tiflaphernes withdrew, to diſpofe his affairs; promiſing to 


return as ſoon as they would admit, in order to I with 


them into his government, 

The Greeks waited for him above tomy his continuing 
encamped near Ariæus, who received frequent viſits from his 
brothers, and other relations, as did the officers of his army 
from the Perſians of the different party; who aſſured them 
from the king of an entire oblivion of the paſt; ſo that the 
friendſhip of Ariæus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day 
more and more. This change gave them cauſe of uneaſineſs. 


Several of the officers went to Clearchus and the other generals, 
and faid to them, What do we here any longer? Are we 


< not ſenſible, that the king deſires to ſee us all periſh, that 
« others miy be terrified by our example? Perhaps he keeps 
c us waiting here, till he re-aſſembles his diſperſed troops, 
cc or ſends to ſeize the paſſes in our way; for he will never 
« ſuffer us to return into Greece, to divulge our own glory 
« and His ſhame.** Clearchus made anſwer to this diſcourſe, 
that to depart without conſulting the king, was to break with 
him, and to declare war by violating the treaty 3 that they 
mould remain without a conductor in a country where no body 
would ſupply them with proviſions 3 that Ariæus would ab- 
bandon them; and that even their friends would become their 


enemies; chat he did not know, but there might be other ri- 


vers to baſe, and that, though the Euphrates were the only 
one, they could not get over it, were the paſſage ever ſo little 
diſputed. That if ĩt were neceſſary to come to a battle, wy 
fhould find themſelves without cavalry againſt an enemy, that 

had a very numerous and excellent body of horſe; ſo that if 
they gained the victory, they could make no br advantage 
of it, and if they were overcome, they were utterly and irre- 
trie vably loſt. Befides, why fhould the king, who has (6 


c many other means to deſtroy us, engage bis word only tö 
: „ yiolate 


ed by 


paſſing 


in the 


very g 


„ 
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A. Mnemon.,] Persrans and GRECIANS. 45 
c violate it, and thereby render himſelf execrable in the Goh 
« of gods and men? 

Tiſſaphernes however arrived with his toon. in order to 
return into his government, and they ſet forwards all together 
under the conduct of that ſatrap, who ſupplied them with pro- 
viſions. Ariæus with his troops encamped with the Barbari- 


ans, and the Greeks ſeparately at ſome diſtance, which kept 


up a continual diſtruſt amongſt them. Beſides which, there 
happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that augment- 


ed their averſion for each other. After three days march, 
they arrived at the wall of Media, which is an hundred foot. 
high, twenty broad, and twenty leagues * in extent, all built. 


of bricks, cemented with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, 
from which it was not very diſtant at one of it's extremities. 


When they had paſſed it, they marched eight leagues in two. 
days, and came to the river Tygris, after having croſs'd two of 


it's canals, cut expreſcly for watering the country, They then 
paſſed the 4 Tygris upon a bridge of twenty-ſeyen boats near 
Sitacum,. a very great and populous. city. After four days 


march they arrived at another city very powerful alſo, called 


Opis. They found there a baſtard brother of Artaxerxes with 
2 very conſiderable body of troops, which he was bringing 
from Suſa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order 


of the Greeks, From thence, having paſſed the deſarts of 


Media, they came after a march of ſix days, to a place called 
the lands of Paryfatis ; the revenues of which appertained to 
that princeſs, Tiſſaphernes, to inſult the memory of her ſon 


Cyrus ſo dearly beloved by her, gave the villages to be plunder- 


ed by the Greeks, Continuing their march through the 
deſart on the fide of the Tygris, which they had on their left, 
| _ 


* Twenty Sera, fan zb hicb full require a 
+ The march of the Greeks long diſſertation. My plan 
and the reſt of the army, from does not admit me to enter ſuch 
the day after the battle till the diſcuſſions, ⁊ubich I muſt there 
paſſing of the Tygris, abounds fore refer to thoſe bo are 
in the text of Xenophon with more able than me, 
oy great obſcurities, to ex- 
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46 The HISTORY of the LA. Mnemon, 
they arrived at Cænæ, a very great and FRA city, and from 
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thence at the river Zabates. 
The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſed every day between the 


Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on 


him to come to an explanation once for all with Tiſfaphernes, 
He began with obſerving upon the ſacred and inviolable nature 
of the treaties ſubſiſting between them, “ Can a man,” 
ſaid he, © conſcious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of liv- 


“ ing at eaſe ? How would he ſhun the wrath of the gods, 


< the witneſſes of treaties, and eſcape their vengeance whoſe 


c power is univerſal ?** He added afterwards many things 


to prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own intereſt 
to continue faithful to him, and that, by renouncing his alli- 
ance, they muſt firſt inevitably renounce not only all religion, 
but reaſon and common ſenſe. Tiſſaphernes ſeemed to reliſh 
this diſcourſe, and ſpoke to him with all the appearance of 
the moſt perfect ſincerity; infinuating at the ſame time, that 
ſome perſons had done him bad offices with him, If "you will 


bring your officers hither, ſaid he, I will ſhew you thoſe, 


who have wronged you in their repreſentations. He kept 
him to ſupper, and profeſſed more BAIT for him than 


„ | 
The next day Clearchus propoſed in the aſſembly, to go 


with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to Tiſſaphernes. 
He ſuſpected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have 


had a ſecret conference with the ſatrap in the preſence of 


Arizus ; beſides which, they had already differed ſeveral 
times with each other. Some objected, that it was not pro- 
per that all the generals ſhould go to Tiſſaphernes, and that 
it did not conſiſt with prudence to rely implicitly upon the 


profeſſions of a Barbarian, But Clearchus continued to inſiſt 


upon what he had moved, till it was agreed, that the four 
other commanders, with twenty captains, and about two 


hundred ſoldiers, under the pretext of buying proviſions in 


the Perſian camp, where there was a market, ſhould be ſent 
along with him, When they came to the tent of Tiſſapher- 
nes, the five commanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, 

as Agias, 


1 
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Agias, and Socrates, were ſuffered to enter, but the captains 


remained without at the door, Immediately, on a certain 
ſignal before agreed on, thoſe within were ſeized, and the 
others put to the ſword, Some Perſian horſe afterwards 
ſcoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they met, 
whether freemen or ſlaves. Clearchus, with the other ge- 


nerals, was ſent to the king, who ordered their heads to be 


ſtruck off. Xenophon deſcribes with {ollicient extent the 
characters of thoſe officers, 


Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity 


for forming great enterprizes. His courage was not raſh, but 


directed by prudence, and he retained all the coolneſs of his 


temper and preſence of mind in the midſt of the greateſt dan- 


gers. He loved the troops, and let them want for nothing. He 
knew how to-make them obey him ; but out of fear. His 
mein was awful and ſevere ; his language rough, his puniſh- 
ments inſtant and rigorous : He gave way ſometimes to paſſion, 
but preſently came to himſelf, and always chaſtiſed with 
juſtice, ' His great maxim was, that nothing could be done 
in an army without a ſevere diſcipline; and from him came 


the ſaying, that a ſoldier ought to fear his general more than 


the enemy, The troops * eſteemed his valour, and did juſtice 
to his merit ; but they were afraid of his humour, and did 
not love to ſerve under him. In a word, ſays Xenophon, 
the ſoldiers feared him as ſcholars do a ſevere pædagogue. We 
may ſay of him with Tacitus, that by an exceſs of ſeverity he 
made, what had otherwiſe been well done by him, unami- 


able: (a) Cupidine Jeveritaris in bis ctiam, qua rite faceret, 


acerbus, | 

Provenes war ef Daotia, Brom tis infancy he aſpired at 
great things, and was induſtrious to make himſelf capable of 
them. He ſpared no means for the attainment of inſtruction, 


and was the diſciple of Gorgias the Leontine, a celebrated 
rhetorician, who ſold his lectures at a very high price,” When 


he 


(a) Tacit. Annal. c. 75. 


* Manebat admiratio viri et fama; z fed oderant. Tacits 
Hiſtor, I, 2. c. 68, 
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48 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
he found himſelf capable of commanding, and of doing good 
to his friends, as well as of being ſerved by them, he entered 
into Cyrus's fervice with the view of adyancing himſelf, He 
did not want ambition, but would take no other path to glory 
than that of virtue. He had been a perfect captain, had he 
had to do with none but brave and diſciplined men, and it had 
been only neceſſary to be beloved. He was more apprehen- 
five of being in his ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in his, 
He thought it ſufficient for a commander to praiſe good actions, 
without puniſhing bad ones ; for which reaſon he was beloved 
by the worthy ; but thoſe of a different character abuſed his 
facility. He died at thirty years of age. 

+ Could the two great perſons, who we have hees drawn 
after Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſomething per- 


fect might have been made of them; retrenching their ſeveral 


defects, and retaining only their virtues : : But it rarely hap- 
pens, that the ſame man, || as Tacitus ſays of Agricola, be- 


Haves, according to the exigency of times and eircumſtances, 


ſometimes with gentleneſs, and ſometimes with ſeverity, with- 
out leſſening his authority by the 0 or the people's af- 
fection by the latter. 

Menon was a Theſſalian, avaritious and ambitious, but 
ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purſuing honour 
and eſtimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted the 
friendſhip of the great, and of perſons in authority, that he 
might have it in his power to commit injuſtice and oppreſſion 
with impunity. To obtain his ends, all means with him 
were virtue; falſehood, fraud, perjury; whilſt ſincerity, and 
integrity of heart ſtood in his ſcheme for weakneſs and ſtupi- 
dity. He loved nobody; and if he profeſſed friendſhip, it 


was only to deceive, As others made their glory conſiſt in 


religion, 


> 


+ Egregium principatds cn ſeverus et comis— 
temperamentum, ſi, demptis nec illi, quod eſt rariſſimum, 
utriuſque vitiis, ſolæ virtutes aut facilitas authoritatem, aut 
miſcerentur. Tacit, Hiſtor. ſeveritas amorem, deminui 
5. 5 Tacit, in Agric, Ce 9s 

Pro variis temporibus ac 


— 
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A. Mnemon.] Pansraus and Gxzctans. 49 
religion, probity, and honour, he valued himſelf upon injuſtice, 


| mamas — 


deceit, and treachery, He gained the favour of the great by 
: falſe: reports, whiſpering, and calumny ; and that of the 
foidiery by licence and impunity. In fine, he endeavoured to 
, reader himſelf terrible by the miſchief it was in his power to 
do, and imagined he favoured thoſe to whom he did none. 


' It was in my thoughts to have retrenched theſe characters, 
which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory. But as they are a. 
| tively image of the manners of men, which in all times are 
J the ſame, I thought retaining them would n be uſeleſs 
. nor nnn to the reader. 


n 


Sk er. F. Rnvoat of the ten 8 Greeks from the pro. 
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x vince of Babylon to Trebiſond. 

l { 2 H E generals of the Grecks having been ſeized, 

- and the officers who attended them maſſacred, the 
x troops were in the higheſt conſternation. They were five or 
„ er hundred leagues from Greece, ſurrounded with great rivers 
. and enemy- nations, without any ſupplies of proviſions. In 


B cais ſtate of general dejection, they could not think of taking 
either nouriſhment or repoſe, In the middle of the night, 


t Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and capacity 
ur ſuperior to his years, went to ſome of the officers, and repre- 
Ne Teated to them, that they had no time to loſe ; that it Was 
e of the laſt importance to prevent the bad deſigns of the enemy; 
n that, however ſmall their number, they would render them- 
m :eives formidable, if they behaved with boldneſs and reſolution ; 
nd nat valour and not multitude determines the ſueceſs of arms 
JE aud that it was neceſſary above all things to nominate generals 
it W :>mediately ; becauſe an army without commanders is like a 


in body without a ſoul. A council was immediately held, at 
f, "hich an hundred officers were preſent, and Xenophon, being 
fefired to ſpeak, deduced the reaſons at large, he had at firſt 


m but lightly touched upon; and by his advice commanders were 
ut *ppomted, They were Timaſion for Clearcius, Xanthicles 
n for 
Wa | | 
{b) Xenoph, in * * 1. 3 & 4. 
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for Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Phileſius for n and 


 Xenophon for Proxenes. 


Before the break of day, they aſſembled the army. The 


generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and Xenophon 
amongſt the reſt. Fellow ſoldiers, ſaid he, the loſs of 
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ſo many brave men by vile treachery, and the being aban- 
doned by our friends, is very deplorable : But we muſt not 


C fink under our misfortunes, and, if we cannot conquer, 
66 


let us chuſe rather to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall imo 
the hands of Barbarians, who would inflict upon us the 
greateſt miſeries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles 
of Platza, Thermopylæ, Salamin, and the many others 
wherein our anceſtors, though with a ſmall number, have 
fought and defeated the innumerable armies of the Perſians, 


and thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever for- 


midable. It is to their invincible valour we owe the ho- 
nour we poſſeſs, of acknowledging no maſters upon earth 
but the gods, nor any happineſs but what conſiſts with 
liberty. Thoſe gods, the avengers of perjury, and witneſſes 
of the enemy's treaſon, will be favourable to us; and as 
they are attacked in the violation of treaties, and make plea- 


ſure in humbling the proud, and exalting the low, they 


will alſo follow us to battle, and combat for us. For the 
reſt, fellow-ſoldiers, as we have no refuge but in victory 
which muſt be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
for whatever it coſts to attain it; I ſhould believe, if it 
were your opinion, that, for the making a more ready and 
leſs difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid ourſelves 
of all the uſeleſs baggage, and to keep only what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in our march.“ All the ſoldiers that mo- 


ment lifted up their hands to ſignify their approbation and con- 


ſent to all that had been ſaid, and without loſs: of time ſet 


fire to their tents and carriages ; ſuch of them as had too 
much equipage giving it others who had too little, and _ 
ing the reſt, 


It was reſolved to a the army without wok or vio- 


tence, if their return was not oppoſed; but e to open 


chem - 


T . 4 4 


TY 
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themſelves a paſſage ſword in hand through the enemy. They 
began their march in the form of a great hollow ſquare with 
the baggage in the centre. Chiriſophus the Lacedæmonian 
had the vanguard ; two of the oldeſt captains the right and 
left; and Timaſion with Xenophon were poſted in the rear, 
as the youngeſt officers. The firft day was rude ; becauſe 
having neither horſe nor flingers, they were extremely harraſſed 
by a detachment ſent againſt them: But they provided againſt 
that inconvenience by following Xenophon's advice. They 
choſe, two hundred men out of the Rhodians in the army, 
whom they armed with flings, and augmented their pay for 


their encouragement. They could throw as far again as the 


Perſians, becauſe they diſcharged balls of lead, and the others 
made uſe large flints. They mounted alſo a ſquadron. of fifty 
men upon the horſes intended for the baggage, and ſupplied 


their places with other. beaſts of burden. By the means of 


this ſupply a ſecond detachment of the enemy were very ſe 
rerely handled. 

After ſome days march, Tifſaphernes e with all his 
forces, He contented himſelf with harraſſing the Greeks; who 


moved on continually, The latter obſerving the difficulty of | 


retreating in an hollow ſquare in the faceof the enemy, from 
the unevenneſs of ground, hedges, and other vbſtacles, which 


might oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, 


and marched in two columns, with the little baggage t 


in the ſpace between them. They formed a body of | reſerve 


of ſix hundred choſen men, whom they divided into fix com- 


panies, and ſub-divided by fifties and tens, to facilitate: their 


motions according to occaſion. - '\ When the columm came 
cloſe to each other, they. either remained in the rear, or filed 
off upon the flanks on both fides, to avoid diſorder ; and 
when they opened, they fell into the void ſpace in the Tear 
between the two columns. Upon any occaſion of attack they 


immediately ran where it was neceſſary. The Greeks ftood 


ſeveral charges, but they were nn en nor ak- 
tznded with much loſs, | 
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32 The HISTORY of de fA. 
They arrived at the river Tygris. As it's depth would not 
W them to repaſs it without boats, they were obliged 
croſs the Carducian mountains, becauſe there was no other 
way, and the priſoners reported, that from thence they wouli 
enter Armenia, where they might paſs the Tygris at it's ſource, 
and afterwards the Euphrates not very diſtant/ from it. To 
gain thoſe deſiles before the enemy could ſeize them, it 'was 
thought proper to ſet forwards in the night, in order to arriue 
at the foot of the mountains by the break of day; which was 
done accordingly. Chiriſophus continued at the head of the 
advanced guard, with the troops armed with miſſive weapons, 
beſides his ordinary corps; and Xenophon in the rear, witkk 
only the heavy- armed ſoldiers, becauſe at that time there was 
nothing to fear on that fide. The inhabitants of the country 
| Had taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the heights, from whence it 
Was neceſſary to drive them, which-could not be done withour 
great danger and difficulty. ny 

The officers, having held a council of war, were of © opinion, 

that it was proper to leave behind them all the beaſts of bur- 
den not abfolutely neceſſary, with all the flaves lately taken; 
becauſe both the one and the other would retard their march 
too much in the great defiles they had to paſs ; beſides which, 
it required a greater quantity af - proviſions to ſupport them, 
and thoſe Who had the care of the beaſts were uſeleſs in fight. 
That regulation was executed without delay, and they con- 
tinned their march, ſometimes fighting, and ſometimes halt- 
ing. The paſſing of the mountains, which took up ſeven 
days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, and occaſioned ſome 
loſs; but at length they arrived at villages, where they found 
proviſions in abundance, and reſted ſome days, to recover the 
ſevere fatigues the army had ſuffered z-in compariſon with 
-vch all they had undergone in Perſia was trivial, 

They found themſelves ſoon after expoſed to new danger. 
Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they came.to a river, 
two hundred foot in breadth, called Centrites, which ſtopped 
their march. They had to defend themſelves againſt che 
enemy, who purſued them in the rear, and the —_— 


— 2 _— 5 
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A. Mnemon.] PrRRSTANSs and GRECIA Rs. 53 
the ſoldiers of the country, who defended the oppoſite ſide of 
the river. They attempted in vain to paſs it in a place where 
the water came up to their arm-pits, and were carried away 
by the rapidity of the current, againſt which the weight of 
their arms made them unable to reſiſt. By good fortune they 
diſcovered another place not ſo deep, where ſome ſoldiers had 
ſeen the people of the country paſs, It required abundance of 
addreſs, diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on both 
| fides of them, The army however pul the river at t length 
without much loſs. 
| They marched afterwards with leſs interruption 3 paſſed 
| the ſources of the Tygris, - and arrived at the little river Tele- 
boa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on it's 
banks, Here began the weſtern Armenia; which was gover- 
8 ned by Tiribaſus, a ſatrap much beloved dy the king, and had 
the honour to help him to * mount on Horſeback when at the 
court: He offered to let the army paſs,” and to ſuffer the ſol- 
diers to take all they wanted, upon condition, that they ſhould 
commit no ravages in their march; which propofal was ac- 
cepted and ratified on each fide, Tiribaſus kept always à fly- 
ing camp at a ſmall diſtance from the army. There fell 2 
great quantity of ſnow, which: gave the troops Tome inconve- 
aience ; and they learnt from a priſoner, that Tiribaſus had 
a defign to attack the Greeks at a paſs of the mountains, in 
a defile, through which they muſt neceffarily march. They 
prevented him by ſeizing that poſt, after having put the enemy 
to flight. After ſome: days march through deſerts, they paf- 
ied the Euphrates near it's ne not having 5 water above 
their middles. | 
They ſuffered n FRY From: a e wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpiration; ſo that 
it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to the wind, upon which 
it ſeemed to abate. They marched on in ſnow five or fix foot 
&ep, which killed ſeveral regu and beaſts by i be- 
zu ig ſides 


* The French Habs of on horſeback, Jv! ithout con- 
Xerophon ſays, he held the Hering, that the antierts uſed 
'ing's ſtirrup when he got zone. 
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des thirty ſoldiers, They made fires during the night, 
for they found plenty of wood. All the next day, they 
continued their march through. the ſnow, when many 


of them, from the exceſs of hunger, followed with 
langour or ; fainting, continued lying upon the ground 


thro weakneſs and want of ſpirits. When ſomething Bad 


been given them to eat, they ove. themſelves n 1 


continued their march. 

he enemy fill purſued them, of whom many, eben 
by the night, remained on the way without fire or proviſions, 
ſothat ſeveral died of their hardſhips, and the enemy who' fol. 
lowed them took. ſome baggage, - Some ſoldiers-were alſo leſt 
behind, that had loſt their fight, and others their toes by thr 
Mow, Againſt the firſt evil it was good to wear ſomething 
black before the eyes z and agaiaſt the other, to keep tlæ 
legs always in motion, and to bare the feet at night. Arriv- 
ing in a more commodious place, they diſperſed themſelves 


into the neighbouring villages, to recover and repoſe after 


their fatigues. The houſes were built under- ground, with an 
opening at top, like a well, through Which the deſcent v 
by a ladder; but there was another entrance for cattle. 


They found there, ſheep, cows, gdats, poultry 5 with wheat, 


barley, and . pulſe ; and for drink, there was beer, which 
was very ſtrong, when not mingled with water, but was agree- 
able to thoſe who were uſed to it. They drank tbis With 
a reed out of the veſſels that held the beer, upon which they 
ſaw the barley ſwim. The maſter of the houſe, where 
Xenophon lay, received him very kindly, and even ſhewel 
him where he had concealed ſome wine; beſides which he 
made him a preſent of ſeveral horſes. He taught him alſo to 
faſten a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the ſame. to 
the other beaſts of burden, to prevent their ſinking in the 
now; without Which they would have been up to the girth 
in it at every ſtep. The army, aſter having reſted ſeven. days 
in theſe villages, reſumed their rout. 

After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river 


Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about an * 


Fb. G B' E. E. E . n n . 5 


the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept the paſs of the 


and reſolved. to give it the ſame: day, Xenophon, who had 
obſerved, that the enemy defended only the ordinary paſſage, 
and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, propoſed 
the ſending of a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the heights, 
that commanded the enemy ; Which would not be difficult, 
25 they might preyent all ſuſpicion. of their deſign by a march 
in the night, and by making a falſe attack by the main road, 
to amuſe, the Barbarians. This was accordingly Executed, 


| moſt valiant of all the Barbarians in thoſe parts. When they 
in triumph, finging and dancing. They kept themſelves 
called Tecqua, from-whence they deſcried the ſea. The firſt 


time; which made Xenophon imagine, that the vanguard 


waiting for orders, chey heaped up a pile of ones, and 


J os oe £5 add le oe 


A. Maemon!) Pr ken ans and Gaectans, '55 - 
feet in breadth, To days aftet they diſcovered the Phaſians, 


mountains, to prevent their deſcending into the plain. They 
ſaw it was impoſſible to avoid coming to a battle with them, 


the enemy put to flight, and the paſs cleared, 
They cxoſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are the 


killed an enemy, they cut off his head, and carried it about 
cloſe ſhut. up in their cities, and when the army marched, 
fell ſuddenly, upon the rear, after having carried every thing 
of value in the country into places of ſafety. After twelve 
or fifteen days march, they arrived at a very high mountain, 


who perceiyed it, raiſed great ſhouts of joy for a conſiderable 


was attacked, and go with all haſte to ſupport it. As he 
approached : nearer, the cry of the ſea ! the ſea ! was _ 
diſtinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and gaiety ; and 
when they came to the top, nothing was heard but a con- 
fuſed noiſe of the hole army, crying out together, the fea ! 
the ſea ! whilſt they could not refrain from tears, nor from 
embracing their generals and dfficers, And then, without 


erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other arms. 
Fram. thence: they advanced to the mountains of Cholchis, 
one of which was higher than the reſt, and of that the 
people of the country had poſſeſſed themſelves. The Greeks 
drew up in battle at the n of it to aſcend, for the 
acceſs 
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55 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon, 
acceſs was not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it 
proper to march in line of battle, but by files ; 'becauſe the 
ſoldiers could not keep. their ranks from the e of che 
"ground, that in ſome places was eaſy, and in others difficult, 
to climb, which might diſcourage them. That advice was 
approved, and the army formed according to it. The heavy- 
armed troops amounted. to fourſcore files, each conſiſting of 
about an hundred men, with eighteen hundred light-armed 
ſoldiers, divided in three bodies, one of which was poſted on 
the right, another an the left, and a third in the center. 
After having encouraged his troops by repreſenting to them, 
that this was the laſt obſtacle they had to ſurmount, and 
implored the aſſiſtance of the gods, the army began to aſcend 
the hill. The enemy were not able to ſupport their charge, 
and diſperſed. They paſſed the mountain, and encamped i in 
villages, where they found proviſions in abundance. 

A very ſtrange accident happened there to the army, which 
put them into great conſternation. For the ſoldiers, finding 
abundance of bee-hives in that place, and eating the honey, 
they were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, attended 
with raving fits; ſo that thoſe, who were leaſt ill, ſeemed 
like drunken Ki, and the reſt, either furiouſly mad, or 
dying. The earth was ſtrewed with their bodies as after a 
defeat; however none of them died, and the diftemper ceaſed 
the next day about the ſame hour it had takew'them. "The 
third or fourth day the ſoldiers got up, but in the enen 
people are after taking a violent medicine. ä 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebiſond, a _— 
colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine or Black ſea, 
in the province of Colchis. Here they lay encamped fer 
thirty days, and acquitted themſelves of the vows they had 
made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain 
an happy return into their own country. They alſo woo 
the games of the horſe and foot races, wreſtling, Tt 
the. pancratium ; the whole GN with the e { T 
ee. 211 Þ 
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8 e r. VI. The G reeks, after 1 undergan exceſſive 


. fatigues, and ſurmounted many dangers, arrive upon the ſea- 
evaſt oppoſite to Byzantium. They paſt the trait, and en- 
gage in the ſervice of Seut bes prince of Thrace. Xenophon 
afterwards repaſſes the ſea, advances to Pergamus, and 
Joins Thimbron general of the Lacedemonians, who marches 


\ againſt Tiſaphernes and Pharnabaſus. 
00% "HH FTER having offered ſacrifices to the ſeveral 


| . divinities, and celebrated the games, they delibe- 
mi upon the proper meaſures for their return into Greece. 
They concluded upon going thither by ſea, and for that pur- 
poſe Chiriſophus offered to go to Anaxibius, the admiral of 


Sparta, who was his friend, to obtain ſhips of him. He 
ſet out directly, and Xenophon regulated the order it was 


neceſſary to obſerve, and the precautions to be taken for the 
ſecurity of the camp, proviſions, and forage, He believed 
it alſo proper to make ſure of ſome veſſels, beſides thoſe that 
were expected, and made fore inen, againſt the neigh- 
bouring people. 

As Chiriſophus did not return ſo ſoon as was expected, and 
provifions began to be wanting, it was reſolved to proceed by 
land; becauſe there was not a ſufficient number of ſhips to 


— the whole army, and thoſe, which the precaution 


of Xenophon had procured, were allotted to carry the women, 
the old and fick men, with all the unneceſſary baggage. The 
army continued it's march, and lay ten days at * Ceraſus, 
where there was a general review of the troops, who were 


found to amount to eight thouſand fix hundred men, out of 


about ten thouſand; the reſt having died in the retreat, of 
their wounds, fatigues, or diſeaſes, 

In the/ ſmall time the Greeks continazd in theſe parts, 
fevers : digen, ole, as well with the inhabitants of the 
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58 The HISTORY of the [A.Mnemon; 
country, as with ſome of the officers, who were jealous of 
Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured to render him odious 
to the army. But his wiſdom and moderation put a ſtop to 
thoſe diſorders; having made the ſoldiers ſenſible, that their 
ſafety depended upon preſerving union and a good underſtand. 
ing amongſt themſelves, and obedience to their generals, 
From Ceraſus they went to Cotyora, which is not very 
remote from it. They there deliberated again upon the 


proper meaſures for their return. The inhabitants of the 


country repreſented the almoſt inſuperable difficulties of going 
by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to paſs, and 
offered to ſupply the Greeks with ſhips. This ſeemed the 
beſt expedient, and the army embarked accordingly. They 
arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and 
and a colony of the Mileſians. Chiriſophus repaired thither 
with galleys, but without money, though the troops expected 
to receive ſome. He aſſured them that the army ſhould be 
paid, as ſoon as they were out of the Euxine ſea; and that 


their retreat was univerſally celebrated, and the ſubje& of 


the diſcourſe and admiration of all Greece. 
The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to Greece, 
defired to make ſome booty before they arrived there, and 
with that view reſolved to nominate a general with full autho- 
rity, whereas till then, all affairs were determined in tlie 
council of war by the plurality of voices. They caſt their 
eyes upon Xenophon, and cauſed him to be deſired to accept 
that office. He was not inſenſible of the honour of com- 
manding in chief; but he foreſaw the conſequences, and 
deſired time to conſider. After having expreſſed the higheſt 
ſenſe of gratitude for an offer ſo much to his honour, he 
repreſented, that, to avoid jealouſy and diviſion, the ſucceſs 
of affairs, and the intereſt of the army, ſeemed to require, 
that they ſhould chuſe a Lacedæmonian for their general; 
the Spartan Rate at that time actually ruling Greece, and in 
confideration of that choice, would be diſpoſed to ſupport 


them. This reaſon was not reliſhed, and they objected to it, 


chat they were far from intending a nile rn upon 
Spartay 
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Sparta, or to ſubmit to regulate their enterprizes by the plea- 


ſure or diſlike of that ſtate; and preſſed him again to accept 
the command, He was then obliged to explain himſelf fin- 
cerely, and without evaſion ; and declared, that having con- 
ſalted the gods by ſacrifice, upon the offer they made him, 
they had manifeſted. their will by evident ſigns, from whence 

ey did not approve their choice, It was 
ſurprizing to ſee the impreſſion, which the ſole mention of 
the gods made upon the ſoldiers, otherwiſe very warm and 


tenacious 3 and who beſides are commonly little affected with 


the motives of religion. Their great ardour abated imme- 

diately, and without making any reply, they proceeded to 

elect Chiriſophus, though a Lacedæmonian, for their general. 
His authority was of no long continuance. Diſcord, as 


Nenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops, who were 


angry that their general prevented their plundering the Grecian 
cities, by which they paſſed. This diſturbance was princi= 
pally excited by the Peloponhefians, who compoſed one half 
of the army, and could not ſee Xenophon an Athenian in 


authority without pain. Different meaſures were propoſed ; 


but nothing being concluded, the troops divided themſelves 
into three bodies, of which the Achaians and Arcadians, 


that is, the Peloponneſians, were the principal, amounting 


to four thouſand five hundred heavy-armed foot, with Lycon 
and Callimachus for their generals. Chiriſophus commanded 


another party of about fourteen hundred men, befides ſeven 


hundred licht- armed infantry, Xenophon had the third, 
almoſt the ſame in number, of which three hundred were 
light-armed ſoldiers, with about forty horſe, which were all 
the cavalry of the army. The firſt having obtained ſhips 
from the people of * Heraclea, to whom they had ſent to 
demand them, ſet out before the reſt to make ſome booty, 


and made a deſcent in the port of Calpe, Chiriſophus, who. 


was fick, marched by land ; but without quitting the coaſt. 
— landed at Heraclea, and entered into the heart of 
the country, 
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New diviſions aroſe. The imprudence of the troops and 
their leaders had involved them in .ill meaſures, not without 
loſs, from whence the addreſs of Xenophon extricated them 
more than once. Being all re- united again, after various 
ſucceſs, they arrived by land at Chryſopolis in Caledonia 
facing Byzantium, whither they repaired ſome days after, 
having paſſed the ſmall arm of the ſea, which ſeparates the 
two continents. . They were upon the point of plundering 
that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and injury 


| Which had been done them, and from the hope of enriching 


themſelves once for all, when Xenophon made all poſſible 


| haſte thither. He admitted the juſtneſs of their revenge, 


but he made them ſenſible of the fatal n which 


would attend it.“ After your plundering this city, and 


ce deſtroying the Lacedæmonians eſtabliſhed in it, you will 
ce be deemed the mortal enemies of their republic, and of 
c all their allies. Athens, my country, that had four hun- 
« dred galleys at ſea, and in the arſenals, when it took uy 


Fe arms againſt them, great ſums of .money in it's treaſury, 


tc a revenue of a thouſand talents, and was in poſſeſſion of 
4e all the iſles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe and 
« Afia, of which this was one, has nevertheleſs been re- 
tc duced to yield to their power, and ſubmit to their ſway, 


ce And do you hope, who are but an handful of men, with- 


ce out generals, proviſions, allies, or any reſource either from 
* Tiſſaphernes, who has betrayed you, or the king of Perlia, 


« whom you have attempted. to dethrone; can you hope, 
I fay, in ſuch a condition to make head againſt the Lace- 


ce dzmonians ? Let us demand ſatisfaction from the Byzan- 
“e tines, and not avenge their fault by a much greater 0 
cc our own, Which muſt draw upon us inevitable ruin. 
He was believed, and the affair accommodated. bits 
(d) From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to ſerve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before ſollicited him by 
his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re- 
eſtabliſhment in his father's dominions, of which his ene- 
mies 
(a) Xenoph, I. 7. | 


8 
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mies had deprived him. He had made Xenophon great pro- 
miſes for himſelf and his troops; but, when they had done 
him the ſervice he wanted, he was ſo far from keeping his 
word, that he did not give them the pay agreed upon. Xe» 


nophon reproached him exceedingly with this breach of faith 3 


imputing his perfidy to his miniſter Heraclides, who thought 
court to his maſter, by ſaving him a ſum of 
the expence of juſtice, | faith, and haneſty 3 qua- 
which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, as 


they contribute the moſt to his reputation, as well as to che 


ſucceſs of affairs, and the ſecurity of a ſtate. But that 
treacherous miniſter, who looked upon honour, probity, and 


juſtice, as mere chimæra's, and that there was nothing real 


but the poſſeſſion of much money, had no thoughts, in 


* 


conſequence, but of enriching himſelf by any means what- 


ſoever, and robbed. his maſter firſt with impunity, and all 
his ſubjects along with him. However, continued Xe- 
nophon, c every wiſe man, eſpecially in authority and com- 
© mand, ought to regard juſtice, probity, and the faith of 


* engagements, as the moſt precious treaſure he can poſſeſs 3 3 


&« and as an aſſured reſource, and an infallible ſupport i in all 
« the events that can happen.” Heraclides was the more 


in the wrong for acting in this manner with regard to the 
troops, as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian; 


but avarice had extinguiſhed all ſenſe of honour in hig. 
Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 


warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as ambaſſadors 


from Lacedæmon, and brought advice, that the republie 
had declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troops, and pro- 
miſed a daric a month to every ſoldier, two to each officer, 


and four to the colonels, who ſhould engage in the ſervice. 


Xenophon accepted the offer, and having obtained from 


Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambaſſadors, part of the 


pay due to him, he went by ſea to Lampſacus with the army, 
which amounted at that time to almoſt ſix thouſand men. 


From 
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From thence he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the province 
of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, where ended the 


Expedition of the Greeks, a.great nobleman returning into 


Perſia, he took him, his wife and children, with all his 
equipage, and by that means found himſelf in a condition to 
beſtow great liberalities amongſt the ſoldiers, and to make 
them a ſatisfactory amends for all the loſſes they had ſuſtained, 
Thimbron at length arrived, who took upon him the com- 
mand of the troops, and having joined them with his own, 
marched againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, * —, 
(e) Such was the event of Cyrus's pation, Xenophon 
reckons from the firft ſetting out of that prince's army, from 
the city of Epheſus to their arrival where the battle was 


fought, five hundred and thirty paraſangas or leagues, and 


fourſcore and thirteen days march; (/) and in their return 


from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaſt 


of the Euxine or Black ſea, fix hundred and twenty para- 


' fangas or leagues, and an hundred and twenty days march, 


And adding both together, he ſays, the way, going and 


coming, was eleven hundred and fifty * five paraſangas or 


leagues, (g) and two hundred and fifteen days march; and 
that the whole time the army took to perform that; Journey, 
including the days of reſt, was fifteen months. 


It appears by th's calculation, that the army of Cyrus 


marched daily, one 55 with eee, almoſt fix paraſangas Þ 


ot 
(e) Xenoph. A exped, Gyr. 1 „ p. 270. Y Item, 
L 3. p. 355- (g) Ibid. I. 7. p. 427. pr” 
* I add, five, which are received opinion, ore hundred 


left out in the text, to make 
the total agree with the tao 
parts. 

22 paraſanga is a mea- 
fure of the ways peculiar , to 
the Perfians, and conſiſts of 
The fladium 18 
the fame with the Creeks, and 
contains, according ts the moſt. 


and twenty-five geometrical 
paces 3 twenty of which in 
conſequence are required to the 
common French league. Aid 
this has been my rule hitherts, 
according to which the para- 
ſanga is a league and a half. 
J obſerve here a great aife 
ficulty, In this calculalion 
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or leagues in going, and only five in their r@yrn, It was 
natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to ſurprize his brother, 
mould uſe all poſſible diligence for that purpoſe. 197 
This retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks has always paſſed 
amongſt the judges in the art of war, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, for a perfect model in it's kind, and never had a 
parallel. Indeed no enterprize could be formed with more 
valour and bravery, nor conducted with more prudence, nor 
executed with more ſucceſs, Ten thouſand men, five or ſix 
hundred leagues from their own country, Who have loſt their 
generals and beſt officers, and find themſelves in the heart 
of the enemy's vaſt empire, undertake, in the fight of a 
victorious and numerous army, with the king at the head of 
them, to retire through the ſeat of his empire, and in a 
manner from the gates of his palace, and to traverſe a vaſt 
extent of unknown countries, almoſt all in arms againſt 
them, without being diſmayed by the proſpect of the innu- 
merable obſtacles and dangers, to which they were every 
moment expoſed ; paſſes of rivers, of mountains, and. de- 
files ; open attacks ; ſecret ambuſcades from the people upon 


their rout ; famine, almoſt inevitable in vaſt and deſert re- 


gions ; and above all, the treachery they had to fear from 
the troops, who ſeemed to be employed in eſcorting them, 
but in reality had orders to deſtroy them. For Artaxerxes, 
who was ſenfible how muck the return of thoſe Greeks into 
their country would cover him with diſgrace, and decry the 
majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of all nations, had left 
nothing undone to prevent it; and he deſired their deſtruction, 


7 3 fays 


we find, the erdinary days compute the paraſanga at no 
marches of Cyrus, with an more than a league. Several 
army of more than an hun- authors have remarked, and 
dred thouſand men, would indeed it is not to be doubted, 
bave been one day with ano- that the ſtadium, and all the 
ther nine leagues, during ſo other meaſures of wvays of the 
ling a time 5 which according antients, have differed widely 
to the judges in military affairs according to times and places, 
3 abſolutely impoſſible. This as they ftill ds amongſt us, 
i: what has determined me to To = 
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ys Plutarch, more paſſionately, than to conquer Cyrus 
himſelf, or to preſerve the ſovereignty of his eſtates. Thoſe 
ten thouſand men however, notwithſtanding ſo many obſtacles, 
carried their point, and arrived, through a thouſand dangers, 
victorious and triumphant in their own country, (Y) An- 
thony long after, when purſued by the Parthians almoſt in 
the ſame country, finding himſelf in like danger, cried out 
in admiration of their invincible valour, Oh the retreat of the 
ten thouſand | } 

And it was the good ſacceſs of this ads retreat, which 
filled the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, 
by demonſtrating to them, that gold, filver, luxury, volup- 
tuouſneſs, and a numerous ſeraglio of women, were the ſole 
merit of the grand monarch; but that, as to the reſt, his 
opulence and all his boaſted power were only pride and vain 
eſtentation. It was this prejudice, more univerſal than ever 
in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave birth to 
thoſe bold enterprizes of the Greeks, of which we ſhall ſoon 
treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, and 
and brought the Perſian empire to the very brink of de- 
Kruftion, | 


5 ECT. vn. i of Cyrus « death in the court of 
Artaxerxes, Cruelty and jealouſy of „ Statira 
A en | 


(') Return to what paſſed after the battle of 8 in 
the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that he 
| killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that action 
as the moſt glorious of his life, he deſired that all the world 
Nould think the ſame z and it was wounding him in the 
moſt tender part, to diſpute that honvur, or endeavour to 
divide it, with him. The Carian foldier, whom we men- 
tioned before, not contented with the great preſents the king 
had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually declared 
to' all that Wen hear him, that none but himſelf had killed 
Cytus, 

(i) Plut. in 
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tifying them. But ſhe took eſpecial care never to loſe fight 
of him, and to leave Statira as little alone with him as ſhe 
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Cyrus, and that the king did him great injuſtice in depriving 


him of the glory due to him. The prince, upon being in- 
ſormed of that inſolence, conceived a jealouſy equally baſe 


and cruel, and had the weakneſs to cauſe him to be delivered 
to Paryſatis,. who had ſworn the deſtruction of all thoſe that 
had any ;ſhare in the death of her ſon, Animated by her 
barbarous revenge, ſhe commanded the executioners to take 
that unfortunate. wretch, and to make him. ſuffer! the moſt 
exquiſite tortures during ten days; then after they had torn 


out his eyes, to pour molten braſs into his ears, till he ex= 4 


pired in that oel miſery; which was bn 
cuted. 


Mithridates ae . boaſted is a an entertainment dns | 


he had heated his brain with wine, that-it was he gave Cy- 
rus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that ſottiſh and im- 
prudent vanity. He was condemned to; ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment of the * troughs, one of the moſt cruel that was ever 
invented, and after having languiſhed in torment during ſe- 
venteen days, died at laſt ſlowly in exquiſite miſery, © * 

There only remained, for the final execution of her pro- 
jet, and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the puniſhment of 
the king's eunuch Meſabates, who by his maſter's order had 
cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was no- 
thing to take hold of in his conduct, Paryſatis laid this ſnare 
for him. She was a woman of great addreſs, had abundance 
of wit, and excelled in playing at a certain game with dice. 
After the war, ſhe had been reconciled with the king, played 
often with him, was of all his parties, had an unbounded 
complaiſance for him, and far from contradicting him in any 
thing, prevented his deſires, did not bluſh at indulging his 
paſſions, and even at ſupplying him with the means of gra- 


could, defiring to "_ an abſolute aſcendant o over hex fon, 5 
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* See the deſcription of this torture in the fourth wolume of 
this . 
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86 The HIS TO RV of the [A Mnemon. 
One dagiſeeing the king entirely unemployed, and with no | £ 
thoughts! bat of . diverting Himſelf, ſhe propoſed” playing at E 
dice with him for a thouſand darics *, to which he readily 4 
tonſented.. She ſuffered” him to win, ald paid down the mo- 
ney. But affecting regret and vexation, ſhe preſſed him to 
begin again, and to play with her for an eunuch. The king, 8 
who ſuſpected nothing; complied, and they agreed to except a 
' five:of the favourite eunuchs on each fide, that the winner 1 
mould take their choice out of the reſt, and the loſer be fe 
bound to deliver him. Having made theſe conditions, they 0! 
ſat down to play, Thie queen was all attention to the game, B 
and made uſe of all her ſkill and addreſs in it; 3 befides which ca 
the dice favoured her. She won, and choſe Meſabates, for m 
he was not one of the excepted. As ſoon as ſhe got An into th 
her hands, before the king could have the leaſt ſuſpicion of uf 
the reyenge :the meditated, the delivered him to the extcu- 


tioners, and commanded them to flea him alive, to lay him 
afterwards upon three 4 croſs bars, and to ſtreteh his ſkin at 
I large before his eyes upon two ſtakes prepared for that pur- 
l Poſe ; which was performed accordingly, When the king 
. | knew this, he was very ſorry for it, and violently angry with 
his. mother. But without giving herſelf any further trouble 
about it, ſhe told him with a ſmile, and in a jeſting way, 


| 1 «c- Really, you are a great loſer, and muſt be highly in the 

f 4e right, to de ſo much out of humour for a decrepid wretch 

| &- of an eunuch, when I, who loſt a thouſand good daries, 

0 4 and paid them down upon the ſpot, don't 14 a word; "4d 
THEM & am ſatisfied. is? 
% All theſe cruelties ſeem to have bone able W and pre- an 
. 1 f . for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated. She had Par 
| retained at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which inte 


the” had ſuffered to eſcape her upon many occaſions. She was 
perceived plainly, that her credit with the king her ſon, was Per 
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1 ll only the effect of his reſpect and confideration: for her as his heat 
% 1 9 ; whereas that for Statita was founded in love and wWitl 
„ / : confidence, of + 
„ * 7; he daric aw worth Þ+_- e explains this ed! 
„ ten llret. | circumſtance no further. 
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confidence, the beſt ſecurity of credit with him. Of what 
is not the jealouſy of an ambitious Woman capable! This re- 
ſolved to rid herſelf, whatever it coſt Jour, of ſo formidable a 
rival. 1 2 | | 


For the more certain. attainment of her and ſhe feigned a 
| reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, , and, treated her with 


all the exterior marks of ſincere friendſhip. and real confidence, 
The two -queens, appearing therefore to have forgot their 
former ſuſpicions and differences, lived well together, ſaw 
one another as before, and eat at each other's apartments. 
But as both of them knew, how much the friendſhips and 
careſſes of the court were to be relied upon, eſpecially A 
mongſt the women, they were neither of them deceived in 
the other; and the ſame fears always ſubſiſting, they kept 
upon their ain and never eat but of the ſame diſhes and 
pieces, Could one believe it poſſible to deceive.ſo attentive 


and cautious a vigilance ? Paryſatis one day, when her daugh- 


ter- in- law was at table with her, took an extremely exquiſite 
bird, that had been ſerved up, cut it in two parts, gave one 
half to Statira, and eat the other herſelf, Statira ſoon after 
was ſeized with "ſharp pains, and having quitted the table, 
died in the moſt horrible convulſions, not without inſpiring 
the king with the moſt violent ſuſpicions of his mother, of 


whoſe cruelty, and implacable and revengeful ſpirit, he was 


ſufficiently ſenſible before. He made the ſtricteſt enquiry 
into the crime. All his mother's officers and domeſtics were 
ſeized, and put to the queſtion ; when Gygis, one of Paryſa- 
tis's women and confidents, confeſſed the whole, She had 


cauſed one fide of a knife to be rubbed with poiſon,' fo that 


Paryfatis, having cut the bird in two, put the found part 
into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that 
was poiſoned. Gygis was put to death after the manner the 
Perſians puniſhed poiſoners, which is thus: They lay their 


heads upon a great and very broad ſtone, and beat upon it 


with another till they are entire cruſhed, and have no remains 


of their former figure. As for Paryſatis, the king content 


e himſelf with” confining - ber to Baby on, where "ſhe de- 
| manded 
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68 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
| manded to retire, and told her, that he would never ſet his 


foot within it wh ſhe was there. 


CHAPTER UI. 


H E principal contents of this chapter are the enter. 
prizes of the Lacedæmonians in Aſia minor, their 
defeat at Cnidos, the re-eftabliſhment of the walls 


and power 'of Athens, the famous peace of Antalcides pre- 
ſcribed the Greeks by Artaxerxes Mnemon, the wars of that 


prince againſt Evagoras king of Cyprus, and the Caduſians. 
The perſons, who are moſt conſpicuous in this interval, are 
Lyſander and Ageſilaus on the fide of the Lacedzmonians, 
and Conon on that of the Athenians, # 5 


* 


S Rer. I. be Grecian cities of nia A aid oF th the 
Lacedæmonians againſt Artaxerxes, Rare prudence of a 
lady continued in her huſband's government after his deatb. 
Agefilaas elected king of Sparta. His character. fig "Ai 


155 \HE cities of Ionia, that had- taken party. with 
Cyrus, apprehending the reſentment of Tiſſapher- 
nes, had applied to the Lacedzmanians, as the deliverers of 
Greece, for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion of the liberty they 
enjoyed, and to prevent their country from heing ravaged, 
We have already ſaid that Thimbron was ſent thither, to 
whoſe troops Xenophon had joined his, after their return 
from Perſia, (I) Thimbron was ſoon recalled upon ſome 
diſcontent, and had for his ſucceſſor Dercyllidas, ſurnamed 
Siſyphus, from his induſtry in finding reſources, and his 
capacity in inventing machines of war. He took upon him 
the command of the army at Epheſus. When he arrived 
there, he was apprized, that there was a difference between 
the two ſatraps » Who commanded in the country. 
The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which in, 
ſituate at the en, of the ache e too · much 
application 


(2 Xenoph. bit. G 3. an: V A. M. 
3605. Ant. J. C, 399. 
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application to be governed immediately by the prince, were 
confided to the care of the great lords, commonly called 
ſatraps. They had each of them in their government an 
almoſt ſovereign authority, and were, properly ſpeaking, 
not unlike the viceroys we ſee in our days in ſome neighbour- 
ing ſtates, They were ſupplied with a number of troops 
ſufficient for the defence of the country, They appointed 
all officers, diſpoſed of the governments of cities, and were 
charged with levying,and remitting the tributes to the prince, 
They had power to raiſe troops, to treat with neighbouring 
ſtates, and even with the generals of the enemy; in a word, 
to do every thing neceſſary to the good order and tranquillity 
af their governments. They were independent of one ano- 


ther; and though they ſerved the ſame maſter, and it was 


their” duty to concur to the ſame ends, nevertheleſs each being 
more affected with the particular advantage of his own pro- 
vince than the general good of the empire, they often differed 
among themſelves, formed oppoſite deſigns, refuſed aid to 
their collegues in neceſſity, and ſometimes even acted entirely 
againſt them. The remoteneſs of the court, and the ab- 
ſence of the prince, gave room for theſe diſſenſions; and 
perhaps a ſecret- policy contributed to keep them up, to elude, 
or prevent, conſpiracies, which too good an underſtanding 
amongſt the governors might have excited. | 

Dercyllidas having heard therefore, that Tiſſaphernes and 
Pharnabaſus were at variance, made a truce with the former, 
that he might not have thei both upon his hands at the 
ſame time, entered 'Pharnabaſus's FRO and advanced as 
far as Molla,'2+ "© 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province under 


the ſatrap' s authority; and as after his death it was to have 


been given to another, Mania, his widow, went to Pharna- 
baſus with troops and preſents," and told him, that having 
been the wife of a man, who had rendered him great ſervices, 
the defired him not to deprive her of her huſband's reward ; 
that ſhe would ſerve him with the fame zeal and fidelity; 
and — if ſhe failed in either, he was always at liberty to 
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| 4 her government from her. She was continued in it by 


this means, and acquitted herſelf with all the judgment and 


ability, that could have been expected from the moſt con- 


ſummate perſon in the arts of ruling. To the ordinary tri. 
butes, which her huſband had paid, ſhe added preſents of an 
extraordinary magnificence, and when Pharnabaſus came into 
her province, ſhe entertained him more Tplendidly than any 
of the other governors. She was not contented with the 
conſervation of the cities committed to her care, ſhe made 
new conqueſts, and teok * Lariſſa, Amaxita, and Colona, 

Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, and 
courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all expedition 
in a chariot, and in perſon decreed rewards and puniſhments, 
None of the neighbouring provinces had' a finer army than 
her's, in which ſhe had a great number of Greek ſoldiers in 
her pay. She even attended Pharnabaſus in all his enter- 
prizes, and was of no common ſupport to him. So that the 
fatrap, who knew all the value of ſo extraordinary a merit, 
did more honour to this lady, than to all the other governors, 
He even admitted her into his council, and treated her with 
ſuch. a diſtinction, as might have excited jealouſy, if the 
modeſty and affability 'of that lady had not. prevented bad 
effects, by throwing in a manner a veil over all her per- 
fections, which ſoftened their luſtre, nd. ot them only ap- 
pear to be the objects of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own 1 Midias, her 
ſon-in-law, ſlung with the reproach of ſuffering a woman to 
command in his place, and abuſing the entire. confidence ſhe 
repoſed in him, which gave him acceſs to her at all times, 
ſtrangled her with her ſon, After her death he ſeized two 
fortreſſes, wherein the had ſecured her treaſures ; the other 
cities declared againſt him. He djd not long enjoy the fruits 
of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this juncture. 


All the fortreſſes of ZEolia, either voluntarily or by force, 

ſurrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of the poſſeſſions 

he had ſo ung acquired. The Lacedzmonian general 
having 


* From the L ydians ond Piſidians, 
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having granted Pharnabaſus a truce, took up his winter quar- 
ters in Bithynia, to avoid being chargeable to his allies, 

(n) The next year, being continued in the command, he 
marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherſonefus. He 


knew, that the. deputies of the country had been at Sparta 


to repreſent the neceſſity of fortifying the iſthmus with a 
good wall againſt the frequent incurſions of the Barbarians, 
which prevented the cultivation of. the lands, Having mea- 
ſured the ſpace, which is more than a league in breadth, he 
diſtributed the work amongſt the ſoldiers, and the wall was 
finiſhed in the autumn of the ſame year. Within this ſpace 
were encloſed eleven cities, ſeveral ports, a great number of 
arable lands, and plantations, with paſture of all kinds. The 


work being finiſhed, he returned into Aſia, after having 


reviewed the cities, and found them all in good condition. 

() Conon the Athenian, after loſing the battle of Ægo- 
ſpotamos, having condemned himſelf to a voluntary baniſh- 
ment, continued in the ifle of Cyprus with king Evagoras, 
not only, for the ſafety of his perſon, but in expeQation of 
a change in affairs; like one, ſays Plutarch, who waits the 


return of the tide before he embarks, He had' always in 


view the re- eſtabliſiment of the Athenian power, to which 


his defeat had given a mortal wound; and full of fidelity 


and zeal for his country, though little favourable to him, 
perpetually meditated the means to raiſe it from it's _ 
and reſtore it to it's ancient ſplendor, 

This Athenian general, knowing the ſuccefs of his views, 
had occaſion for a powerful ſupport, wrote to Artaxerxes to 
explain his projects to him, and ordered the perſon, who 
carried his letter, to apply himſelf to Ctekas, who would 


give it to the king. It was accordingly delivered to that 


phyſician, who, it is ſaid, though he did not approve the 


contents of it, added to what Conon had wrote, that he de- 


fred the wg N ſend = as to lim, being a perſan very 


capable 
(m) A. M. as. Ant. J. C. 39%. Xenorh, p. 4373 


488. (2) Plut. in Artax, p. 1921, 
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whom he had followed in his expedition, 


Diod. I. 14. p. 272. 
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capable of bis ſerwice, eſpecially in tions affairs. (o) Phar- 
nabaſus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court to com- 
plain againſt the conduct of Tiſſaphernes, as too much in 
favour of the Lacedæmonians. Upon the warm inftances 
of Pharnabaſus, the king ordered five hundred talents * to 
be paid him for the equipment of a fleet, with inſtructions 
to give Conon the command of it. He ſent Cteſias into 
Greece, who, after N viſited Cnidos, his native country, 


went to Sparta. 


This Cteſias was at firſt in the ſervice of Dons. 
He was taken 
priſoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was 
made uſe of to dreſs the wounds Artaxerxes had received, 
of which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the king re- 
tained him in his ſervice, and made him his firſt phyſician, 
He paſted ſeveral years in his ſervice in that quality, Whilft 
he was there, the Greeks, upon all their occafions at the 
court, applied themſelves to him; as Conon did on this, 
His long reſidence in Perſia, and at the court, had given him 
the neceſſary time and means for his information in the 
hiſtory of the country, which he wrote in three and twenty 
books. The firſt contained the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians and 
Babylonians from Ninus and Semiramis down to Cyrus, 
The other ſeventeen treated of the Perſian affairs from 
the beginning of. Cyrus's reign, to the third year of the 


XCVth olympiad, which agrees with the three hundred and 


ninety-eighth before JESUS CHRIST. He wrote alſa 
an hiſtory of India. Photius has given us ſeveral extracts of 
both theſe hiſtories, which are all that remain of Cteſias. 
He often contradicts Herodotus, and differs ſometimes alſo 
from Xenophon. He was in no great eſtimation with the 
antients, who ſpeak of him as of a "3 vain man, whoſe 

veracity 


(% Diod. 1. 14. p 267. Toftin, 1. 6,c.T, (p Strab. 
1. 14. p. 656. Piut. in Artax. p. 1014—1017—1020. 
Ariſtot, de hiſt, anim, I. 8. c. 28. 
Phot. Cod. LXII. | 
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reracity is not to be relied on, and who has inſerted fables, 
and ſometimes even lies, in his hiſtory, 

(a) Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, though — each 
other's enemies; had upon the king's orders united their 
troops, to oppoſe the enterprizes of Dercyllidas, who had 
marched into Caria. They had reduced him to poſt himſelf 
ſo diſad vantageouſly, that he muſt inevitably have periſhed, 
had they charged him immediately, without giving him time 
to look about him. Pharnabaſus was of this opinion : but 
Tiſſaphernes apprehending the valour of the Greeks, who 
had been of Cyrus's army, which he had experienced, and 
to whom he conceived all others reſembled, propoſed an 
interview, which was accepted, Dercyllidas having demanded, 


that the Grecian cities ſhould continue free, and Tiſſaphernes, 


that the army and generals of Lacedæmon ſhould retire ; 
they made a truce, till the anſwers of their * maſters 
could be known. 


(r) Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Aſia, the Lackdrttionians | 


reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the people of Elis, who, 
not coritent with having entered into an alliance with their 


enemies in the Peloponneſian war, prevented their diſputing 


the prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of the non- 
payment of a fine by Sparta, they had inſulted their citizens 
during the games, and hindered Apis from ſacrificing in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius. That king was charged with 
this expedition, which did not terminate till the third yeat 
after, He could have taken their city Olympia, which had 
ho works, but contented himſelf with plundeting the ſuburbs, 
and the places for the exerciſes, which were very fine, They 
demanded peace, which was granted, and were ſuffered to 
retain the ſuperititgndency of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
to which they had not much right; but were more-worthy 
of that honour than thoſe who diſputed it with him, 


Agis 
A. M. 3607. Ant. J. C. 379. Xenoph. hit. Oræc. 
. 1 p. 489, 450 Dios. I. 14. p. 26). (>) Ibid. 
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(5) Agis in his return fell ſick, and died upon arriving at 
Sparta. Almoſt divine honours were paid to his memory, 
and after the expiration of ſome days, according to cuſtom, 
Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the one ſon, and the other bro- 
ther of the deceaſed, diſputed the crown. The latter main- 
tained, that his competitor was not the ſon of Agis, and 
ſupported his aſſertion by the confeſſion of the queen herſelf, 
who knew beſt, and who had often, as well as her huſband, 


acknowledged as much. In effect there was a current report, 


that ſhe had him by Alcibiades (t), as has been related in it's 
place, and that the Athenian general had corrupted her by 
a preſent of a * thouſand darics. Agis proteſted the con- 
trary at his death. Leotychides having thrown himſelf at 
his feet all bathed in his tears, he could not refuſe the grace 
he implored of him, and owned him for his ſon before all that 
were preſent. 

Moſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great 
merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary advantage 
to have a perſon for their king, who had been educated 
amongſt them, and paſſed like them through all the rigour 
of the Spartan education, ſupported him with their whole 
power. An antient oracle, that adviſed Sparta to beware of 

a lame reign, was urged againſt him. Lyſander only made 
a jeft of it, and turned his ſenſe againſt Leotychides himſelf; 
endeavouring to prove, that, as a baſtard, he was the 3 
king the oracle intended to caution them againſt. Ageſilaus, 
as well by his own great qualities, as the powerful ſupport of 
Lyſander, carried it ann his nephew, and was declared 
king, 

As by the laws the binden had devolved to Agis, his bro- 
ther Ageſilaus, who ſeemed to be deſtined t paſs his life as a 
private perſon, was educated like other children in the Spar- 


tan diſcipline, which y was à very 3 manner of life, and 
full 


(s) Xenoph. p. 493. Plut. in Lyſ. p. 445. In Agel, 
p. 597. 0 Athen, I. 12. p. 534. 1 
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full of labourious exerciſe, but * taught youth obedience per- 
| fectly well. The law diſpenſed with this education only to 

{| ſuch children, as were deſigned for the throne. Ageſilaus 
therefore had this in peculiar, that he did not arrive at com- 
manding, till he had firſt learnt perfectly well how to obey. 


; From thence it was, that of all the kings of Sparta he beſt 
g knew how to make his ſubjects love and eſteem him, + be- 
? 


i cauſe that prince, to the great qualities with which nature 
, had endowed him for commanding and the ſovereignty, had 
8 united by his education the advantage of being humane and 
F popular, | 
h It is ſurprizing that Sparta, a city ſo renowned in point of 
at education and policy, ſhould conceive it proper to abate any 
a thing of it's ſeverity and diſcipline in favour of the princes 
at who were to reign ; they having moſt need of being early ha- - 
dituated to the yoke of obedience, in order to their being the 
at better qualified to command. 
ge (u) Plutarch obſerves, that from his infancy Ageſilaus was 
=? remarkable for uniting qualities in himſelf, which are gene- 
* rally incompatible; a vivacity of ſpirit, a vehemence, an in- 
* vincible reſolution in appearance, an ardent paſſion for being 


of MM frft and ſurpaſſing all others, with a gentleneſs, ſubmiſſion, 
CA and docility, that complicd at a fingle word, and made him 
If; finitely ſenſible of the lighteſt reprimand ; ſo that every thing 
me might be obtained of him from the motives of honour, but 
us, nothing by fear or vivlence; 


t of He was lame, but that defect was covered by the graceful- 

red Moc of his perſon, and fill more by the gaity with which he 
H 2 = ſup- 

ro- (4) In Ageſil. p. 596. | | 

is a Hence it was, that the kind, we fad Mira dia Ty 

bar⸗ poet Simonides called Sparta, 29 189 roh rag roĩ votet 


the tamer of men, Sapeaciu- meilopivag x xeiporders Tots 
poToy, as that of the Grecian oav. | | 
cities, which rendered it's in- T TA quot hytmorna »} | 
babitants, by good habits, the Baoikng TparKT1T Aer» a 
mſt active and vigorous, and amd Ti; dywying 70 Nagel rin. 
at the ſame time the moſt obe- An: | 
vent to the latus of all man- XI 


fupported and rallied it firſt himſelf. It may even be ſaid, 
that the infirmity of his body ſet his valour and paſſion for 
glory in a ſtronger light; there being no labour nor enterprize, 
however difficult, that he would refuſe upon acccount of that 
inconvenience. 

(x) Praiſe, without an air of truth. and ſincerity, was {6 
far from giving him pleaſure, that it offended him, and was 
never received by him as ſuch, but when it came from the 
mouths of thoſe, who upon other occaſions had repreſented 
his failings to him with freedom. He would never ſuffer 


during his life that his picture ſhould be drawn, and even in 


. dying, expreſsly forbad any image to be made of him, either 
in colours or relievo. (y) His reaſon was, that his great 


actions, if he had done any, would ſupply the place of monu- 


ments; without which, all the ſtatues in the world would 
do him no manner of honour, We only know, that he was 
of ſmall ſtature, which the Spartans did not affect in their 
kings; and Theophraſtus affirms, that the Ephori laid a fine 
upon their king Archidamus, the father of him we ſpeak of, 
for having eſpouſed a very little woman: * Fer, ſaid they, 
ſbe ll give us poppets inſtead of kings, 
(=) It has been remarked, that Ageſilaus, in his way of 
living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his 
enemies than his friends ; for he never did the leaſt wrong to, 
the former, and often violated juſtice in favour of the latter. 
He would have been aſhamed not to have honoured and re- 
warded his enemies, when their actions deſerved it; and was 
not able to reprove his friends, when they committed faults, 
Ke would even ſupport them when they were in the wrong (a), 
and upon ſuch occaſions looked upon the zeal for juſtice as 2 
vain pretence to cover the refuſal of ſerving them. And in 
proof of this, a ſhort letter is cited, wrote by him to a judge 
in recommendation of a friend; the words are: I Nicias be 


not 


7 * P, Id, p 
(a) Ibid. p. boz. 
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dot guilty, acguit him for his innocence 3 if be be, acquit bim 
Jor 8. ſale; but bowever it bez acquit y 8 


It is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friendſhip 
very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner the ac- 
complice of crimes, and the protectreſs of bad actions. It is 
the fundamental law of friendſhip, ſays Cicero, never to aſk 
of, or grant any thing to, friends, that does not conſiſt with 
juſtice and honout : (b Hac prima lex in amicitia n 

ut neque rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. 

n was not ſo delicate in this point, at leaſt in the 
beginning, and omitted no occaſion of gratifying his friends, 
and even his enemies. By this officious and obliging conduct, 
ſupported by his extraordinary merit, he acquired great _ 
and almoſt abſolute power in the city, which ran ſo high a 
to render him ſuſpected by his country. The Ephori, to 50 


vent it's effects, and give a check to his ambition, laid a fine 


upon him; alledging as their ſole reaſon, * that he attached 
the hearts of the citizens to himſelf alone, which were the 
right of the republic, and ought not to be poſſeſſed but in 
common. | 

When he was declared king, he was put into poſſeſſion of 
the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides 
was deprived as a baſtard, But ſeeing the relations of that 
prince, on the fide of his mother Lampito, were all very poor, 
he divided the whole inheritance with them, and by that act 
of generoſity acquired great reputation, and the good-will of 


al the world, infiead of the envy and hatred he might have 


drawn upon himſelf by the inheritance. Theſe ſort of facri- 
bets ate glorious, tho' rare, and can never be ſufficiently 
eſteemed, - 5 NE 
Never was king of Sparta ſo powerful as Ageſilaus, and it 
was only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his country in every 
thing, that he acquired ſo great an authority; which ſeems a 
kind of paradox; thus explained by Plutarch. The greateſt 
power veſted at that time in the Ephori and ſenate. The 
H 3 office 
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78 The HISTORY of the [A:Mnemon. 
office of the Ephori ſubſiſted only one year; they were inſti- 
tuted to limit the too great power of the kings, and to ſerve 


as a barrier againſt it, as we have obſerved elſewhere, For 
this reaſon, the kings of Sparta, from their eſtabliſhment, 


had always retained a kind of hereditary averſion for them, 


and continually oppoſed their meaſures. Ageſilaus took a 
quite contrary method, Inſtead of being perpetually at war 
with them, and claſhing upon all occaſions with their mea- 
ſures, he made it his buſineſs to cultivate their good opinion, 
treated them always with the utmoſt deference and regard, 
never entered upon the leaſt enterprize, without having firſt 
communicated it to them, and upon their ſummons quitted 
every thing, and repaired to the ſenate with the utmoſt promp- 
titude and reſignation : Whenever he ſat upon his throne to 
adminiſter juſtice, if the Ephori entered, he never. failed to 
riſe up to do them honour, By all theſe inſtances of reſpect, 
he ſeemed to add new dignity to their office, whilſt in reality 
he augmented his own power, without it's being obſerved, 
and added to the ſovereignty a grandeur the more ſolid and per- 
menent, as it was the effect of the people's good-will and 
eſteem for him. The greateſt of the Roman emperors, as 


Auguſtus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, 


that the utmoſt a prince could do, to honour and exalt the 
principal magiſtrates, was only adding to his own power, 
and ſtrengthening his authority, which neither ſhould, nor 
can be founded in any thing but juſtice, 

Such was Agefilaus, of whom much will be ſaid HO 
and with whoſe character it was therefore neceſſary to begin. 


Sec 7.1. Agpeſilaus ſets out for Afa. ELyſander fails cut 
dib bim, and returns to Sparta. His ambitious r ta 
alter the ſucceſſion to-the throne, TY 


Ce) GESILAU S had ſcarce aſcended the 3 when 
accounts came from Aſia, that the king of Perſia 

was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to deprive the 
Lacedzmonians 


(e) A. M. OY Ant, J. C. 396. Xenoph. hiſt, Græc. 


. 3. 459, 496. Id. de Ageſil. D, 652, 
p. 398. & in Lyſand, p. 449. 
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Lacedæmonians of their empire at ſea, Conon's letters, ſe- 


conded by the remonſtrances of Pharnabaſus, who had in con- 


cert repreſented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as formid- 


able, had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon that prince. From 
that time he had it ſeriouſly in his thoughts to humble that 


proud republic, by raifing up it's rival, and by that means re- 
eftabliſhing the antient ballance between them, which could 
alone aſſure his ſafety, -by keeping them perpetually employed 


againſt each other, and thereby prevented from uniting their 


for ces againſt him, 


I. y ſander, who defired to be ſent into Aſia, in order to re- 
eſtabliſh his creatures and friends in the government of the 
cities, from which Sparta had removed them, ftrongly diſ- 
poſed Ageſilaus to take upon himſelf the charge of the war, 
and to prevent the Barbarian king, by attacking him remote 
from Greece, before he ſhould have finiſhed his preparations, 
The republic having made this propoſal to him, he could not 
refuſe it, and charged himſelf with the expedition againſt 
Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan captains ſhould 
be granted him, to affiſt him and compoſe his council, with 
two thouſand new citizens to be choſen out of the helots who 
had been lately made freemen, and fix thonſand troops of the 
2llies, which was immediately reſolved. Lyſander was placed 
at the head of the thirty Spartans, not only upon account of 
his great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, but 
for the particular friendſhip between him and Ageſilaus, who 
was indebted to him for the throne, as well as the honour 
which had been lately conferred upon him of being elected 
generaliſſimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus, 
and whom the whole power of Perſia was not able to prevent 
from retreating into their own country, had inſpired all 
Greece with a wonderful confidence in their forces, and a ſu- 
preme contempt for the Barbarians, In this diſpoſition of 
the people, the Lacedæmonians conceived it would reproach 
them, to neglect ſo favourable a conjuncture for delivering the 


Greeks in Aſia from their ſubjection to thoſe Barbarians, oe 
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for putting an end to the outrages and violences with which 
they were continually oppreſſing them. They had already at- 


tempted this by their generals Thimbron and Dercyllidas; 


but all their endeavours having hitherto proved ineffeQual; 


they referred the condu of this war to the care of Ageſilaus, 
He promiſed them either to conclude a glorious peace with 
the Perſians, or to employ them ſo effectually, as ſhould leave 


them neither leiſure nor inclination to catry the war into 


Greece; The king had great views, and thought of nothing 


leſs than attacking Artaxerxes in Perſia itſelf. 
When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes ſent to detnand 
what reaſon had induced his coming into Afia, and why he had 


taken up arms. He replied, that he came to aid the Greeks 


who inhabited there, and to re-eſtabliſh them in their antient 


liberty. (4) The ſatrap, who was not yet prepared pre- 
ferred art to force, and aſſured him, that his maſter would, 


give the Grecian cities of Aſia their liberty, provided he com- 
mitted no acts of hoſtility, till the return of the couriers; 
Ageſilaus agreed, and the truce was ſworn on both ſides. 
'Tiflaphernes, who laid no great ſtreſs upon an oath, took the 
advantage of this delay to aſſemble troops on all ſides. The 
Lacedæmonian general was apprized of it, but however kept 
his word; being convinced, that in affairs of ſtate, the breach 
of faith on have but a very ſhort and precarious ſucceſs 3 
whereas a reputation eſtabliſhed upon inviolable fidelity in the 
obſervance of engagements, which the perfidy itſelf of other 


contracting parties has not power to alter, will eſtabliſh a 


credit and confidence, equally uſeful and glorious. In effect, 
Xenophon remarks, that this religious obſervation of treaties 


gained him the univerſal eſteem and opinion of the cities; 


whilft the different conduct of Tiſſaphernes entirely loft him 
their favour, 

(e) Ageſilaus made uſe of this interval i in acquiring af ex- 
act knowledge of the ſtate of the cities, and in making ſuit- 


able regulations. He found great dſqrdef every where, theit 
government 


d) Xenoph. $, hob & b54; fe A. M. 36098 
Ant. J. Go 3955 | 
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government being neither democratical, as under the Athenians, 
nor ariſtocratical, as Lyſander had eſtabliſhed it. () The 
people of the country had no communication with Ageſilaus, 
nor had ever known him ; for which reaſon they made na 
court to him, conceiving, "that he had the title of general for 
form-ſake only, and that the whole power really veſted in 
Lyſander. As no goyernor had ever done ſo much good to 
his friends, or hurt to his enemies, it is not wonderful, that 
he was ſo much beloved by the one and feared by the other, 
All therefore were eager to pay their homage to him, were 
every day in crowds at his door, and made his train very nu- 
merous when he went abroad; whilſt Ageſilaus remained al- 
moſt alone. Such a conduct could not fail of offending a ge- 
neral and king, extremely ſenſible and delicate in what regarded 
his authority; tho? othexwiſe not jealous of any one's merit, 
but, on the contrary, much inclined to diſtinguiſh it with his 
favour. He did not diſſemble his diſguſt, He paid no regard 
to Lyſander's recommendations, and ceaſed to employ him- 
himſelf. Lyſander preſently perceived this alteratipn in re- 
gard to him. He diſcontinued his applications for his friends 
to the king, deſired them not to viſit him any more, nor at- 
tach themſelves to him, but to addreſs themſelves directly to 
the king, and to cultivate the favour of thoſe, who in the 
preſent times had power to ſerve and advance their creatures. 
The greateſt part of them gaye oyer importuning him with: 
their affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay their court to him. On 
the contrary, they were only more aſſiduous than ever about 
his perſon, attended him in throngs when he took the air 
abroad, and regulayly affiſted at all his exerciſes. Lyſander 
naturally vain, and long accuſtomed to the homage and ſub- 
miſſion that attended abſolute power, did not take ſufficient 
care to remove the buſy crowd from his perſop, that continu- 
ally made their addreſſes to him with more er than 
ever, 
This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur grew 
Rill mare and more offenſive t to _— and ſeemed as if 
intended 


0 2 put. 1. P- 599, 600. In Lyſand, p. 446, 147. 
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private officers, he appointed Lyſander commiſſary of the ſtores, 
and diſtributor of proviſions; and afterwards to inſult and de- 


ride the Ionians, he told them, that they _ now go and 


conſult his maſter-burcher. 

Lyſander thought it then incumbent dent upon bim to 
fpeak, and to come to an explanation with him. Their con- 
verſation was brief and laconic. Certainly, my lord, ſaid Ly- 
ſander; you very ell know how to depreſs your friends. Yes, 
zohen they would ſet themſelves above me; but wwhen they are 
ſtudious of my dignity; I know alſo, bewv to let them ſhare in it. 
But perhaps, my lord, replied Lyſander, I have been injured 
by falſe reports, and things I never did, baue been imputed to 
mes T muſt beg therefore, if it be only upon account of the 
| rangers, zbbò have all of them their eyes upon us, that you 
evould give me an employment in your army, wherein you ſhall 


think me leaſt capable of diſpleaſing, and moſs £4 ſerving you 
effectually. . 


The effect of this converſation \ was the lieutenancy of the 


Helleſpont, which Ageſilaus gave him. In this employment 
he retained all his reſentment, without however neglecting 


any part of his duty, or of what conduced to the ſucceſs cf 


affairs. Some ſmall time after he returned to Sparta, without 
any marks of honour and diſtinction, extremely incenſed a- 


gainſt Ageſilaus, and with the hope of making him perfectly 
ſenſible of it. 


It muſt be allowed that Lyſander's conduct, as we have | 


here repreſented it, denotes a vanity and narrowneſs of mind 
on his fide, much unworthy of his reputation. Perhaps Age- 
filaus carried too far his ſenfibility and delicacy in point of ho- 
nour, and that he was a little too ſevere upon a friend and 
benefactor, whom ſecret animadverſions, attended with open- 
neſs of heart and expreſſions of kindneſs, might have reclaim- 
ed to his duty. But as ſhining as Lyſander's merit, and as 
conſiderable as the ſervices he had rendered Ageſilaus, might 

be, they could not all of them give him a right, not only to 
| | . 


intended to inſult him. He reſented it ſo highly, that having 
given the moſt conſiderable commands and beſt governments to 
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an equality with his king and general, but to the ſuperiority 
he affected, which in ſome meaſure tended to making the 
other inſignificant. He ought to have remembered, that it is 


never allowable for an inferior to forget . and to exceed 
the bounds of a juſt ſubordination. 


gz) Upon his return to Sparta, he had it Ferioully in his 


thoughts to execute a project, which he had many years re- 


volved in his mind. At Sparta there were only two families, 
or rather branches, of the poſterity of Hercules, who had a 
richt to the throne, When Lyſander had attained to that 
high degree of power, which his great actions had acquired 


him, he began to ſee with pain a city, whoſe glory had been 


ſo much augmented by his exploits, under the government of 


princes, to whom he gave place neither in valour nor birth; 


for he deſcended, as well as themſelves, from Hercules, He 
therefore ſought means to deprive thoſe two houſes of the ſole 
ſucceſſion to the crown, and to extend that right to all the o- 
ther branches of the Heraclides, and even, according to ſome, 
to the natives of Sparta; flattering himſelf, that if his deſign 
took effect, no Spartan could be capable of diſputing that ho- 
nour with him, and that he ſhould have the preference to all 
others. 

This ambitious project of Lyſander s ſhews, that the great 
et captains are often thoſe, from whom a republic has moſt 


to apprehend, Thoſe haughty valiant ſpirits, accuſtomed to. 


abſolute power in armies, bring back with victory a daring 
lottineſs of mind, always to be dreaded in a free ſtate, Sparta, 
in giving Lyſander unlimited power, and leaving it for fo ma- 
ny years in his hands, did not ſufficiently conſider, that no- 
thing is more dangerous, than to confide to perſons of ſuperior 
merit and abilities, employments of ſupreme authority, which 
naturally expoſes them to the temptation of rendering them- 
ſelves independent, and abſolute maſters of power. Lyſander 


was not proof againſt it, and praCtiſed ſecretly to open himſelf 


a may to the throae, 
The 


(3) Flut. in Lyſand, p. 447, 448, Diod, I. 14. p. 244, 245. 
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The undertaking was bold, arid required long preparations, 
He thought it impoſſible to ſucceed without firſt making uſe 


of the fear of the divinity, and the terrors of ſuperſtition, to 
amaze and ſubdue the citizens into a more eaſy diſpoſition to 


receive what he wanted to have them underſtand : for he 


knew that at Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, no- 


| thing of the leaſt importance was determined, without the 


oracle's being previouſly conſulted. He tempted with great 
preſents the prieſts and prieſteſſes of Delphos, Dodona, and 
Ammon, though ineffectually, at that time; and the latter 
even ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, to accuſe him of impiety 
and facrilege ; but he extricated himſelf from that bad affair 
by his credit and addreſs, 

It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at been A woman 
m the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe was with child 
by Apollo, had been delivered ſome years before of a ſon, 
to whom the name of Silenus was given, and the greateſt 
perſons. of that nation had diſputed the honour of nurſing 
and educating him. Lyſander, taking this wondrous birth 
for the commencement, and in a manner the foundation, of 
the piece he meditated, ſupplied the reſt himſelf, by employing 
a good number of perſons, and thoſe not inconſiderable, to 
diſperſe, by way of prologue to the performance, the mira- 
culous birth of this infant; whereby, no affectation appearing 
in them, people were diſpoſed to believe it. 'This being done, 
they brought certain difcourſes from Delphos to Sparta, which 
were induftriouſly ſpread abroad every where: That the 
prieſts of the temple had in their cuſtody ſome books of very 


antient oracles, which they kept concealed from all the 


world, and of which it was not permitted, either for them 
& any other perſons whatſoever, to have any knowledge; and 
that only a ſon of Apollo, who was to come in proceſs of time, 
after having given undoubted proofs of his birth to thoſe who 
had the books in their keeping, was to take and carry them 


away. 
All this being well premiſed, gen us to preſent him- 


ſelf to the priefts, and demand thoſe oracles, as the ſon of 
Apollo; 
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Apollo; and the prieſts who were in the ſecret, as actors 
well prepared and fully inſtructed in their parts, werk on 
their fide to make the moſt exact and circumſtantial enquiry 
into every thing, not without affecting great difficulty, and 
aſking endleſs queſtions for the full proof of his birth; At 
length, as abſolutely convinced, that this Silenus was the 
zeal ſon of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and 
deliver them to him; after which, this ſon of Apollo was 
to read the prophecies contained in them, in the preſence of 


all the world; and particularly that for which the whole 


contrivance had been cooked up. The ſenſe of this was, 
That it ⁊uas more expedient and advantageous for the Spartans 
to elect no king for the future, but the moſt worthy of their 
citizens, Lyſander, in conſequence, was to mount the tribunal, 
to harangue the citizens, and induce them to make this alte- 
ration. Cleon of Halicarnaſſus, a celebrated rhetorician, had 
compoſed a very elaquent diſcourſe for him upon this _ 
which he had got h/ Heart. | 

Silenus grew up, and repaired to 88 in order to play 
his part, when Lyfander had the mortification to ſee his 
piece miſcarry, by the timidity and deſertion of one of his 
principal actors, who broke his word, and diſappeared at the 
very inſtant it was to have been performed. Though this 
intrigue had been carried on a great while, it was tranſacted 
with ſo much ſecrecy to the time it was to have made it's 
appearance, that nothing of it was known during the life of 


Lyſander, How it came to light efter his death, we ſhall 


ſoon wy By muſt at preſent return to Tiflaphernes, 


SECT, " Expeditions of A Haus in A ſia. Diſgrace 
and pg of T: Vapberres. Sparta gives Ageſilaus the 
command of it's armies by ſea and land, He deputes Pi- 
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(#) HEN Tiſfaphernes had received the troops 

5 aſſigned him by the king, and drawn together 
all his forces, he ſent to command Ageſilaus to retire out of 
Aſia, and declared war againſt him in caſe of refuſal. His 


_ officers were all alarmed, not believing him in a condition 


to oppoſe the great army of the Perſian king. For himſelf, 
he heard Tiſſaphernes's heralds with a gay and eaſy counte 
nance, and bad them tell their maſter, that he was under 
a very great obligation to him, for having made the gods, by 
bis perjury, the enemies of Perſia, and the friends of Greece, 
He promiſed himſelf great things from this expedition, and 
would have thought it an exceeding diſgrace for him, that 
ten thouſand. Greeks, under the command of Xenophon, 
ſhould have paſſed through the heart of Aſia to the Grecian 
ſea, and beat the king of Perſia, as often as he appeared 
againſt them; and that he, who commanded the Lacedz- 
monians, whoſe empire extended all over Greece by ſea and 
land, ſhould not execute mom exploit worthy of glory and 
remembrance. 

At firſt therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tiſlaphernee 
by a juſt and allowable deceit, he made a feint of marching 
his army into Caria, the reſidence of that ſatrap; and as 


| ſoon as the Barbarian had cauſed his troops to march that 
way, he turned ſhort, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took 
many towns, and amaſſed immenſe treaſures, which he 


diſtributed amongſt the officers and ſoldiers ; letting his 
friends ſee, ſays Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and violate 
an oath, is to deſpiſe the gods themſelves ; and that on the 
contrary, to deceive an enemy by the ſtratagems of war, is 


not only juſt and glorious, but a ſenſible delight attended 


with the greateſt advantages. 
The ſpring being come, he aſſembled all his forces at 
Epheſus z and to exerciſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes both 


for the horſe and foot. This ſmall inducement ſet every 


thing in motion. The place for exerciſes was perpetually full 
| | | | of 


fb) Xenoph, hit. Græc. ks 3. p. 497—502, Id. de Agefil. 


p. Flut. in Ageſil. p. 600. 
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of all kinds of troops, and the city of Ephefus ſeemed only 


2 palzfira, and a ſchool of war. The whole market-place 


was filled with horfes and arms, and the ſhops with different 
kinds of military equipage. Ageſilaus was ſeen returning 
fiom the exerciſes, followed by a crowd of officers and ſol- 
ders, all of them crowned with wreaths, which they were 
going to depoſit in the temple of Diana, to the great admi- 
ration and delight of all the world. For, ſays Xenophon, 


"where piety and diſcipline are ſeen to flouriſh, the beſt hopes 


muſt be conceived, 

To give his ſoldiers new valour from the contempt of 
their enemies, he made-uſe of this contrivance, He ordered 
the commiſſaries, who had charge of the booty, to ſtrip the 
priſoners, and expoſe them to ſale. There were abundance 


of buyers for their habits ; but for themſelves, their bodies 


were ſo ſoft, white, and delicate, having been nurtured and 
brought up in the ſhade, that they laughed at them, as of 
neither ſervice nor value, Agefilaus took this occaſion to 
approach and fay to his ſoldiers, pointing to the men, See 
there againſs whom ye fight ; and ſhewing them their rich 
ſpoils, and there for what you fights _ 

When the ſeaſon for taking the field returned, Ageſilaus 


o 


gave out, that he would march into Lydia. Tiſſaphernes, 


who had not forgot the firſt ſtratagem he had uſed in regard 
to him, and was not willing to be deeeived a ſecond. time, 
made his troops march directly for Caria; not doubting, but 
at this time, Ageſilaus would turn his arms that way; the 
rather, becauſe it was natural for him, as he wanted cayalry, 
to endeavour to make a rough and difficult country the ſeat 
of ation, which might render the horſe of an enemy uſeleſs 
and unſerviceable. But he deceived himſelf : Ageſilaus en- 
tered Lydia, and approached Sardis, Tiſſaphernes haſtened 
thither with his horſe, with intent to relieve .the place, 
Ageſilaus, knowing that his infantry had not had time to arrive, 
thought proper to take the advantage of ſo favourable an 
epportunity to give him battle, before he had re- aſſembled 


u his troops, He drew up his army in two lines; the firſt 
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he formed of his ſquadrons,” whoſe intervals he filled up with 
platoons of the light-armed foot, and ordered them to begin 


the charge, whilſt he followed. with the ſecond line, com- 


poſed of his heavy-armed infantry, The Barbarians did not 
ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, but took to their heels immediately, 


The Greeks purſued them, and forced their camp, where 


they made a great ſlaughter, and a ſtill greater booty. 


(i) After this battle the troops of Ageſilaus were at entire 


liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country of the Per- 
fians, and at the ſame time had the ſatisfaction to ſee chat 
prince inflict an exemplary puniſhment upon Tiſſaphernes, 


who was a very wicked man, and the moſt dangerous enemy 
of the Greeks. (4) The king had already received abun- 


dance of complaints againſt his conduct. Upon this-occafion 
be was accuſed of treaſon, as not having done his duty in 
the battle, Queen Paryſatis, always actuated by her hatred 
and revenge againſt thoſe who had any ſhare in the death of 
her ſon Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death of 
Tiſſaphernes, by aggravating with all her power the charges 
againft him; for ſhe had been entirely reſtored to favour by 
the king 'S.. ſon, 

As Tiſſaphernes had a great authority in AG ia, the king 
was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it neceſſary to 
take ſuitable precautions, in ſeizing ſo, powerful an officer, 
who might have proved a dangerous enemy, He charged 
Tithrauſtes with that important, commiſſion, and gave him 
two letters at the ſame time. The firſt was for Tiſſaphernes, 


and contained the king's orders in regard to the war, with the 


Greeks, with full power to act as was requiſite, The ſecond 
was addreſſed to Ariæus, governor of Lariſſa; by which the 
king commanded him to aſſiſt Tithrauſtes wich his oounſel, 
and all his forces in ſeizing Tiſſaphernes. He loſt no time, 
and ſent to deſire Tiſſaphernes would come to him, that they 
might confer together upon the operations of the enſuing 


campaign. 
(i) Xenoph, p. 501 & AY Plut. i in Artax, p. 1022. & 


in Ageſil. p. 601. (+) Diod, I. 14. p. 299. Polyæn. 
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campaign. Tiſſaphernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went to 
him with only a guard of three hundred men. Whilſt he 
was in a bath, without ſabre or other arms, he was ſeized 
and put into the hands of Tithrauſtes, who cauſed his head 
to be firuck off, and ſent it immediately to Perſia, The 
king gave it to Paryſatis ; an agreeable preſent to a princeſs 
of her violent and vindictive temper. Though this conduct 
of Artaxerxes ſeems little worthy of a king, no body la- 
mented the death of that ſatrap, who had no veneration for 
the gods, nor any regard for men; who looked upon probity 
and honour as empty names; whe made a jeſt of the moſt 
facred oaths, and believed the whole ability and policy of a 
ſtateſman conſiſted in knowing how to deceive others by 
hypocrify, fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 

Tithrauſtes had a third writing from the king, whereby 
he was appointed to command the armies in the. room of 


Tiſſaphernes. (&) After having executed his commiſſion, he 


ſent great preſents to Ageſilaus, to induce him to enter more 
readily into his views and intereſt; and ordered him to be 
told, that the cauſe of the war being removed, and the 
author of all differences put to death, nothing oppoſed an 
accommodation; that the king of Perſia conſented, that the 
cities of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the 
cuſtomary tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops, 
and return into Greece, Ageſilaus replied, that he could 
conclude s without the orders of Sparta, upon whom 
alone depended the peace; that as for him, he was better 
pleaſed with enriching his ſoldiers than himſelf ; that the 


Greeks befides thought it more glorious and SUA to 


take ſpoils from their enemies, than to accept their preſents. 
However, as he was not unwilling to give Tithrauſtes the 
ſatisfaction of removing out of his province, and of expreſſing 
his gratitude to him for having puniſhed the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he marched ipto Phrygia, which was the 
PR of Pharnabaſus. T 8 had himſelf propoſed 

that 
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that expedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for the 
charges of his journey. 
Upon his march, he received a letter from the eee 


of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the command of 


the naval army, and power to depute whom he thought fit 
in his ſtead, By theſe new powers he ſaw himſelf abſolute 
commander of all the troops in that ſtate in Aſia both by 
fea and land, This reſolution was taken, in order that all 
operations being directed by one and the ſame head, and the 
two armies acting in concert, the plans for the — might 
be executed with more uniformity, and every thing conſpire 
to the ſame end. Sparta till then had never done the honour 
to any of their generals, to confide to him at the ſame time 
the command of the armies by ſea and land, So that all 
the world agreed, that he was the greateſt perſonage of his 
time, and beſt ſuſtained the high reputation he enjoyed, Doe 
he was man, and had his failings, 

The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh Piſanler his lleute- 


nant in the fleet; in which he ſeemed to have committed a 


conſiderable fault; becauſe having about him many older and 
more experienced captains, without regard to the ſervice of 


the public, to do honour to an ally, and to pleaſe his wife, 


who was Piſander's ſiſter, he entruſted him with the com- 
mand of the fleet; that employment being much above his 
abilities, though he was not without his merit. 


This is the common temptation of perſons in power, who 


believe they poſſeſs it only for themſelves and their families; 
as if the advantage of relation to them was a ſufficient 


title and qualification for poſts, which require great abilities, 


They do not reflect, that they not only expoſe the affairs of 
a ſtate to ruin by their private views, but ſacrifice beſides the 
intereſts of their own glory, which cannot be maintained, 
but by ſucceſſes it were inconſiſtent to expect from inſtru - 
ments ſo ill choſen, 


(/) Ageſilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon 


0 A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 394. Renop. hit, Gres, 
bi Pp. 507 —5 10. 


Spartan troops with Herippidas, (the chief of the council of 


ſor bringing the booty that had been ſunk, to an account j 


dates to ſuch a degree, that he withdrew directly to Sardis 


A. Mnemon:] Petstans and GRECIA Ns. of 
the lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where he lived in the 
abundance of all things, and amaſſed great ſums of money. 
From thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he made an 
alliance with king Cotis, who paſſionately deſired his amity, 
from the ſenſe of his faith in the obſervance of treaties, and his 
other virtues. The fame motive had already induced Spithri- 
dates, one-of the king's principal officers, to quit the ſervice 
of Pharnabaſus, and go over to Agefilaus, to whom from his 
revolt he had rendered great ſervices; for he had a great body 
of troops, and was very brave. This officer, having entered 
Phrygia, had laid wafte the whole country under Pharnabaſus, 
who never dared appear in the field againſt him, not even rely 
upon his fortreſſes i but carrying away whatever was moſt va- 
luable and dear to him, he kept flying continually before him, 
and retired from one place to another, changing his camp' 
every day. Spithrieates at length, taking with him ſome 


Thirty ſent by the republic to Ageſilaus the ſecond year,) 
watched him one day ſo cloſely, and attacked him ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that he made himſelf maſter of his camp, and of all the 
rich ſpoils with which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudi- 
ciouſly ſettting himſelf up as an inexorable comptroller, was 


forced even the ſoldiers of Spithridates to reſtore what they 
had taken, and by viſiting their tents, and ſearching them 
with an unſeaſonable exactitude and ſeverity, affronted Spithri- 


with his Paphlagonians. 

It is faid, that in this whole expedition nothing ſo ſenſibly 
affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, beſides - 
his being very ſorry for the loſs of ſo good an officer, and ſo 
good troops, he apprehended being reproached with mean and 
fordid avarice z a vice equally diſhonourable to himſelf and 
his country; and of which he had taken pains to avoid the 
lighteſt ſuſpicion during his whole life. He did not think it 
conſiſtent with the duty of his office to ſhut his eyes, through 
fothful eaſe and indolence, againſt all the malverſations that 

| were 


were committed under him; but he knew at the ſame time, 
that there is an exactitude and ſeverity, that by being carried 
too far, degenerate into minuteneſs and petulancy, and which, 
through an extreme afteRation of virtue, becomes a real and 
dangerous vice, . 

(7:) Some time after, Pharnabaſus, who ſaw his country 
ravaged, demanged an interview with Agefilaus, which was 
negotiated by a common friend of them both. Ageſilaus 
arrived firſt with his friends at the place agreed on, and fat 
down in expectation of Pharnabaſus upon the turf under the 
ſhade of a tree, When Pharnabaſus arrived, his people 
ſpread ſkins upon the ground of exceeding ſoftneſs from the 
length of their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, 
and magnificent cuſhions, But when he ſaw Ageſilaus fitting 
ſimply upon the ground, without any preparation, he was 
aſhamed of his effeminacy, and ſat down alſo upon the graſs. 


On this occaſion the Perſian pride was ſeen to pay —_ to 


the Spartan modeſty and ſimplicity, 
Alfter reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke. to this 
effect: That he had ſerved the Lacedzmonians in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war to the utmoſt of his power, fought ſeveral 
battles for them, and ſupported their naval army, without 
giving any room to reproach him with fraud or treachery, as 
Tiſſaphernes had done : That he was ſurprized at their coming 
to attack him in his government; burning the towns, cutting 
down the trees, and laying waſte the whole country : That 
if it was the cuſtom with the Greeks, who made profeſſion 
of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and benefactors 
in ſuch a manner, he did not know what they might mean 
by juſt and equitable. Theſe complaints were not entirely 
without foundation, and were uttered with a modeſt, but 
_ pathetic, air and tone of voice. The Spartans, who attended 
Ageſilaus, not ſeeing how they could be anſwered, caſt down 
their eyes, and kept a profound filence. Ageſilaus, who 
obſerved it, replied. almoſt in theſe terms, Lord Phar- 
cc nabaſus, 
(n) Xenoph, hiſt. Ghec. I, 4. p. 510—5 15. Plut. in 
6 _ Pp. 602, 
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« nabaſus, you are not ignorant, that war often arms the 


« beſt friends againſt each other for the defence of their 
4 country. Whilſt we were ſuch to the king your maſter, 
ce we treated him as a friend; but as we are becom his 
cc enemies, we make open war againſt him, as it is juſt we 
cc ſhould, and endeavour to hurt him by what we act againſt 

« you. However, from the inſtant you ſhall think fit to 
40 throw off the yoke of bondage, and prefer being called 
« the friend and ally of the Greeks, before the name of the 
6 king of Perſia's ſlave, you may reckon that all the troops 
tc you fee before your eyes, our arms, our ſhips, our petſons} 
& to the laſt man of us, are only here to defend your poſ- 
« ſeſſions, and ſecure your liberty, which. of all bleſſings is is 


e the moſt precious and deſirable,” 


Pharnabaſus anſwered, that if the bla ſent another ge- 
neral in his place, and ſubjected him to the new-comer, he 
ſhould very willingly accept his offer; that otherwiſe, he 
would not depart from the faith he had ſworn to him, nor 
quit his ſervice. Ageſilaus then taking him by the hand, 
and riſing with him, replied, <* That it were the pleaſure 
c of the gods, lord Pharnabaſus, with ſuch noble 9 — 
ie that you were rather our friend than our enemy.“ He 
promiſed to withdraw from his government, and n never return 
into to whilſt he could ſubſiſt elſewhere, 


| 85 E 9 2 e the Lacedemenians, SED 


1 by the Ephori to defend his country, obeys directly. 


Lyſander s death, Victory of the Lacedæmonians near Ne- 
mea. Their fleet beaten by Conon at Cnidus. Battle Joe | 


* the Lacedæmonians at Coronæ. 


ON  GESILAUS had been two years at the head of 
8 the army, and had already made the moſt remote 
er, of Aſia tremble at his name, and reſound with the 
fame of his great wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, moderation, in- 
trepid love in the greateſt dangers, and invincible patience 
a in 
) A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 304. plut. in 2 
b. 603, 604. Xenoph, in Ageſil. p · hag | 
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in ſupporting the rudeſt fatigues. Of ſo many thouſand al. 


diers under his command, not one was worſe provided, or 
harder, than himſelf, He was ſo indifferent as to heat or 
cold, that he ſeemed formed * only to ſupport” the moſt 


_ rigorous ſeaſons, and ſuch as it re God to ſend: wich 


are Plutarch's expreſs words. 10 


The moſt agreeable of all fights to the Greeks ſettled ! in 
Aſia, was to ſee the lieutenants of the great king, his ſatraps, 


and other great lords, who were formerly ſo haughty and 


untractable, ſoften their note in the preſence of a man meanly 
clad, and at his fingle word, however ſhort and laconic, 
change their language and conduR, and in a manner transform 


_ themſelves into different creatures. Deputies from all parts 


were ſent by the people to form alliances with him, and his 
army increaſed .every day wy the = of the ann 
that came to join him. 

All Aſia was already in motion, and moſt of the provinces 
ready to revolt. Ageſilaus had already reſtored order and 
tranquillity in all the cities, had re- inſtated them in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their liberty under reaſonable modifications, not 
only without ſhedding of blood, hut without even baniſhing 


a fingle perſon. Not content with ſuch a progreſs, he had 
formed the deſign of attacking the king of Perſia in the 


heart of his dominions; to put him in fear for his own per- 
ſon, and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Suſa, 
and to find him ſo much buſineſs, as ſhould make it im- 
practicable for him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, 
by corrupting the orators and perſons of greateſt n in 
it's cities with his prefents. 


(o) Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the king in Aſia, 


ſeeing the tendency of Ageſilaus's deſigns, and deſiring to 
prevent their effects, had ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into 
Greece, with great ſums of money to corrupt the principal 


(o) Xenoph. hiſt. Græc. I. 3. P. 50250). Plut. in 
Lyſand. p. 449—45 I - | 
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perſons in the cities, and by their means occaſion defections 


againſt Sparta. He knew, that the haughtineſs of the La- 
cedzmonians (for all their generals did not reſemble Age- 


filaus), and the imperious manner with which they treated 


their neighbours and. allies, eſpecially ſince they conſidered 
themſelves as the maſters of Greece, had univerſally diſ- 
gufied the people, and excited a jealouſy that waited. only an 
occaſion to break out againſt them. This ſeverity. of go- 
verning had a natural cauſe in their education. Accuſtomed 
from their infancy to obey without delay or reply, firſt to 
their tutors, and afterwards to their magiſtrates, they exacted 
2 like ſubmiſſion from the cities in their dependance, were 
eaſily incenſed by the leaſt oppoſition, and by this exceſſive 
ſeverity rendered themſelves inſupportable. | 
Tithrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off 


the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, en- 


tered into his meaſures 3 the deputy did not go to Athens. 
Theſe three cities, influenced by thoſe that governed them, 
made a league againſt the Lacedæmonians, who on their fide 
prepared vigorouſly for the war. The Thebans at the ſame 
time ſent deputies to the Athenians, to implore their aid, 
and that they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, 
after having lightly paſſed over their antient diviſions, in- 
ſiſted ſtrongly upon the conſiderable ſervice they had rendered 
Athens, in refuſing to join it's enemies, when they endea- 
voured it's final deſtruction, They repreſented to them the 
favourable opportunity that offered for re-inſtating themſelves 
in their antient power, and to deprive the Lacedzmonians of 
the empire of Greece. That all the allies of Sparta, either 
vithout or within Greece, were weary of their ſevere and 
unjuſt ſway, and waited only the ſignal to revolt. That the 
moment the Athenians ſhould declare themſelves, all the 
aties would rouze up at the ſound of their arms, and that 
the king of Perſia, who had ſworn the ruin of Sparta, 

would aid them with all his forces both by ſea and land. 
Thraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplied with arms 
ad m— when he undertook the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
AC 
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Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand with great vigour! 
and the ajd was unanimouſly reſolved, The Laced#monians 
on their fide took the field without loſs of time, and entered 
Phocis. - Lyſander wrote to Pauſanias, who commanded one 
of the two armies, to give him notice to march early the 


next day to Haliattus, ' which he defigned to beſiege, and 


that he ſhould be there himſelf at ſun- riſe. The letter was 
intercepted, Lyſander, after having waited his coming up 
a great while, was oblige to engage, and killed | in the battle. 
Pauſanias received this bad news on his way; but however 
continued his march to Haliartus, and called a council of 
war to conſider upon a ſecond battle, He did not think it 


conſiſtent with prudence to hazard it, and contented himſelf | 
with making a truce, to remove the bodies of thoſe who] had | 
fallen in the former fight, Upon his return to Sparta, he 


was cited to give an account of his conduct, and refuſing to 
appear, was condemned to die. But he avoided the execu- 
tion of that ſentence by flight, and retired to Tegæum, 


| where he paſſed the remainder of his life under the ſhelter 


and protection of Minerva, to whom he had rendered him- 
ſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. 

Lyſander's poverty, having been diſcovered after his death, 
did great honour to his memory; when it was known, that 
of all the gold and riches which had paſſed through his hands, 
of a power ſo extenſive as his had been, of ſo many cities 
under his government, and which made their court to him; 


in a word, of that kind of dominion and ſovereignty always 


exerciſed by him, he had made no manner of advantage, for 
the advancement and enriching of his houſe, 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens 
of Sparta had contracted themſelves to his two daughters; 
but when they knew in what condition he had left his affairs, 
they refuſed to marry them. The republic did not ſuffer ſo 
ſordid a baſeneſs to go unpuniſhed, nor Lyſander's poverty, 
which was the ſtrongeſt proof of his juſtice and virtue, to 
de treated as an obſtacle to allying into his family. They 


were fined in a great ſum, publickly diſgraced, and expoſe 
do 
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there were penalties eſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch as refuſed. 


to marry, or married too late, but alſo for thoſe who married 


amiſs: and | thoſe eſpecially were reckoned of this number, 
who, inſtead of allying into houſes of virtue, and with their 
own relations, had no motive but wealth and luere in mar- 
riage. An admirable law, and highly tending to. perpetuate 
probity and honour in families, which an impure mixture of 
blood and manners ſeldom fails to alter and efface ! 

It muſt be owned; that a generous diſintereſtedneſs in the 
midſt of all that could enflame and gratify the luſt of gain, 
| worthy of admiration ; but in Ly- 
ſander, it was atteWed with great defects, which entirely 
obſcured it's luſtre. Without ſpeaking of his imprudence in 
introducing gold and filver into Sparta, which he deſpiſed 


_ himſelf, though he rendered it eſtimable to his country, and 


thereby occaſioned it's ruin; what opinion can we have of 
a man, brave indeed, well 'read in men, ſkilful in affairs, 


and of great ability in the arts of government, and what is 


commonly called policy, but who regards probity and juſtice 
as nothing; to whom falſhood, fraud, and perfidy appear 
legal methods for the attainment of his ends; who does not 
fear, for the advancement of his friends, and the augmenting 


of his creatures, to commit the moſt flagrant injuſtice and 
oppreſſions, and is not aſhamed to prophane whatever is moſt 


ſacred in religion, even to the corrupting of prieſts, and 


forging of oracles to ſatiate the empty ambition of being 


equal to a king, and of aſcending the throne ? 
(+) When Ageſilaus was upon the point of leading his 


troops into Perſia,” the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him 


know, that Sparta was threatened with a furious war; that 
the Ephori recalled him, and ordered him to return imme- 


diately for the defence of his country, Ageſilaus did not 


deliberate a moment, but returned this anſiver immediately to 


the 


(p) Xenoph. hift. Græc. 1. 4. p. 513, Id. in Ageſil. 
p. 657. h 1N * 603, 604. | 7 
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the Ephori, which Plutarch has tranſmitted to us. (9) Axge- 
filaus to the Ephort greeting, We baue reduced part of Ain, 
ut the Barbarians to flight, and made great preparations for 


zwar in Tonia : but as you order me to return, I am not far 


behind this letter, and ſhould prevent it if poſſible. I received 
the command not for myſelf, but my country, and it's allies, 
J know that a general does not deſerve, or poſſeſs, that name 

really, but as he ſubmits to the l aws and the Epbort, and obeys 
the magiſtrates. 


This ready obedience of Ageſilaus has been much admired 


and applauded, and not without reaſon. Hannibal, though 
depreſſed with misfortunes, and driven almoſt entirely out of 
Italy, obeyed his citizens with great reluctance, when they 
recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threat- 
ened it. Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's 
country, and to attack the king of Perſia even upon his 
throne, almoſt aſſured of the ſucceſs of his arms, on the firſt 
order of the Ephori, renounces the moſt ſoothing hopes, and 
the moſt exalted expectations. He demonſtrates the truth of 
what was ſaid, That at parts the laws ruled men, and not 
men the laws, 

On his departure he ſaid, that thirty thouſand of the king's 
archers drove bim out of Afia ; alluding in thoſe words to a 
ſpecies of Perſian coin, which had on one fide the figure of 
an archer, thirty thouſand of which pieces of money had 
been diſperſed in Greece to corrupt the orators and perſons of 
greateſt power in the cities, 

(Y) Ageſilaus in quitting Aſia, IEA he was 5 regretted AS 
the common father of the people, appointed Euxenes his 
lieutenant, and gave him four thouſand men for the defence 

of the country, Xenophon went with him. 
Ephefus, with Megabyzus the guardian of Diana's: temple, 
half the gold he had brought with him from his expedition 
in Perſia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in truſt, and in caſe 
of death to conſecrate it to the. goddeſs, 


In 
(9) Plut. i in Apeph. Laconic. p. 277. 7 Xenoph. 
hiſt, Græc. I. 4. p- 513, Xenoph. de exped. Cyr. 1 „ 5, p. 330. 
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(s) In the mean time the Lacedzmonians bad raiſed an 
army, and given the command of it to Ariſtodemus, tutor to 
king Ageſipolis, then an infant. Their enemies aſſembled to 


concert the operations of the war. Timolaus of Corinth 


ſaid, the Lacedæmonians were like a river that grew larger 
as it removed from it's ſource; or to a ſwarm of bees, which 
it is eaſy to burn in their hive, but diſperſe themſelves a great 
way when they fly abroad, and become formidable by their 
ſtings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was proper to 
attack them in their capital; which was approved and re. 


ſolved. But the Lacedæmonians did not give them time. 


They took the field, and found the enemy near Nemæa, a 
city not very remote from Corinth, where a rude battle 
enſued. The Lacedæmonians had the advantage, which was 


very conſiderable. Ageſilaus having received this news at 


Amphipolis, as he was haſtening to the relief of his country, 
ſent it directly to the cities of Aſia for their encouragement, 
and to give them hopes of his ſpeedy return, if the ſucceſs of 
affairs would admit it. 

(:) When the approach of Ae was don at Set 
the Lacedztnonians that remained in the city, to do him 


honour for the ready obedience he had paid to their orders, 


cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of trumpet, that 
all young perſons, who were willing to aid their king, might 
come and liſt themſelves for that purpoſe. Not one of them 
failed to enter himſelf immediately with the utmoſt joy. 
But the Ephori choſe only fifty of the braveſt and moſt 
robuſt, whom they ſent to him, and defired that he would 
enter Beotia with the utmoſt po which he dig 
accordingly, 

(2) About the ſame time the two fleets came up with * 
other near Cnidos a city of Caria. That of the Lacedæ- 
monians was commanded by Piſander, Agefilaus's brother · in- 


law, and that of the Perſians, by Pharnabaſus and Conon the 


K 2 : Athe- 


65 Xenoph. p. 514—5177. (t) Plut. in Ageſil. 


bog, (A) Xenoph, hiſt, 4 4» P. 518. Diod. 
. 14. p. 302. Juſtin, I. 6. c. 2 & 3. 
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Athenian, The latter, obſerving that the king of Perſia's 
ſupplies come ſlowly, and occaſioned the loſs of many oppor- 
tunities, had reſolved to go in perſon to the court, to ſollicit 


the king's aſſiſtance. As he would not proſtrate himſelf 
before him, according to the Perſian cuſtom, he could not 
explain himſelf but by the intervention of others. He re- 


preſented to him, with a force and ſpirit ſeldom pardoned in 
thoſe who treat with .princes, that it was equally ſhameful 
and aſtoniſhing, that his miniſters, contrary to his intention, 
ſhould ſuffer his affairs to be diſconcerted and ruined for want 


of the neceſſary expences ; that the richeſt king in the world 


ſhould give place to his enemies in the very point, .he was ſo 
infinitely ſuperior to them; that is, in riches ; and that for 
want of remitting the ſums his ſervice required to his gene- 
tals; all their deſigns were rendered abortive. Theſe remon- 


ſtrances were free, but juſt, and ſolid, - The king received 


them perfectly well, and ſhewed by his example, that truth 
may often be ſpoke to princes with ſucceſs, if courage were 
not wanting. Conon obtained all he demanded, and the king 


It was compoſed of more 


tame in view of each other near Cnidos, a maritime city of 
Aſia Minor, Conon, who had in ſome meaſuxe occaſioned 
the taking of Athens by the loſs of the ſea-fight near /Egol- 
potamos, uſed extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his 
misfortune, and to obliterate by a glorious victory the diſ- 
grace of his former defeat. * He had this advantage, that 
in the battle he was going to give, the Perſians would be at 
the whole expence, and bear all the loſs themſelves ; where- 
as the entire fruits of the victory would redound to the Athe- 
nians, without hazarding any thing of their own. Piſander 


had alſo ſtrong motives to ſhew his valour upon this occaſion, | 


that he might not degenerate un the glory of his brother- 
; in-law, 


* Eo ſpecioſius quod ne micet, pugnaturus periculo 
ipſorum quidem Athenienſium regis, victurus præmio patriæ. 
ied alieni imperii viribus di- Juſtin. 


an fourſcore and ten galleys, to 
which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior in number. They 
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in- law, and to juſtify the choice he had made in appointing 
him admiral, In effect, he behaved with extreme valour, 
and had at firſt ſome advantage; but the battle growing - 
warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking themſelves to flight, 
he could not reſolve to follow them, and died ſword in hand. 
Conon took fifty galleys, and the reſt eſcaped to Cnidos. The 
conſequence of this victory was the revolt of almoſt all the 
allies of Sparta; ſeveral of whom declared for the Athenians, 
and the reſt reſumed their antient liberty, After this battle. 
the affairs of the Lacedzmonians daily declined. All their 
actions in Aſia were no more than the feeble efforts of an ex- 
piring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea com- 
pleated their downfal. 

(x) Iſocrates makes a very juſt reflection upon the xevolu- 
tions of Sparta and Athens, which had always their ſource 
and origin in the inſolent proſperity of both thoſe republics. 
The Lacedæmonians, who were at firſt acknowledged maſters 
of Greece without oppoſition, fell from their authority only 
by their enormous abuſe of it. The Athenians ſucceeded them 
in power, and at the ſame time in pride; and we have ſeen. 
into what an abyſs of misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta 
having gained the ſuperiority by the defeat of the Athenians 
in Sicily, and the taking of their city, might have improved 
In their. meaſures from the double experience of the paſt ; as- 
well in regard to what had befallen themſelves, as from the 
recent example of their rival; but the moſt affecting examples 
and events ſeldom or ever occaſion a people to change their 
conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable as be- | 
fore; and ſo experienced the ſame deſtiny again. 

To warn the Athenians againſt this misfortune, Iſocrates 
puts them in mind of the paſt, and of the times wherein they 
were ſucceſsful in every thing. You imagine, ſays he, 
* that provided with a numerous fleet, abſolute maſters at ſea, 
* and ſupported by powerful allies always ready to give you 
c aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repoſe 
4 and tranquillity the fruits of your victories: For my part, 

1 ““ indulge 

(s) Iſocrat, in orat, Areop, Po 278—280. 
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. :indulge-me. to ſpeak with truth and freedom, I think quite 
c otherwiſe, The cauſe of my apprehenſion is, my having 
c Obſerved, that the decline of the greateſt republics has al. 


ee ways been at the time they believed themſelves moſt power- 
ce ful, and that their very ſecurity has prepared the precipice 
&« into whieh they have fallen. The reaſon of this is evident, 


_ « Proſperity and adverſity never come alone, but have each 
cg their train of very different effects. The firſt is attended 
e with vain-glory, pride, and inſolence, which dazzle the 


6 mind and inſpire raſh and extravagant meaſures : on the 


* contrary, the companions of adverſity, are modeſty, ſelf- 


ce diffidence and circumſpection, which naturally render men 
oe prudent, and apt to amend from their own failings. So 
ce that it is hard to judge which of the two conditions we 
e ought to deſire for a city; as that which appears unhappy, 
« js an almoſt certain path to proſperity ; and the other, fo 
& flattering and ſplendid, generally leads on to the greateſt 
«© misfortunes.” The blow, which the Lacedæmonians re- 
ceived at the battle of Cnidos is a mournful proof of what he 
On 

(y) Ageſilaus was in ede and upon the point of giving 
battle, when this bad news was brought him, Apprehend- 
ing that it might diſcourage and deter his troops, he cauſed it 


to be reported in the army, that the Lacedæmonians had 


gained a conſiderable victory at ſea; and appearing in public 


with a wreath of flowers upon his head, he offered a facrifice 


of thankſgiving for the good news, and ſent part of it in pre- 
ſents to his officers, (2) The two armies, almoſt equal in 
ſtrength, were in view of each other upon the plains of Coro- 
næa, when they drew up in battle, Ageſilaus gave the left 


wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right himſelf; On 


the other fide the Thebans were upon the right, and the Ar- 
gives on the left, Xenophon ſays, that this was the moſt 


furious battle in his * and may be believed, as he was the 
e 


6% Plut. in Apefil; p 55 C=) Plut. in Ageſil. 


9. 2555 Xenoph. l Græc. 2 2 355, 4 i Age fi. 
9. 6595 660. NF 
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preſent i in it, ind fought near the perſon of lee with 
whom he had returned from Aſia. 83 4) ; 

The firſt charge was not very obſtinate, nor of long con- 
tinuance. The Thebans ſoon put the Orchomenians to flight, 
and Ageſilaus overthrew and routed the Argives. But both 
parties having learnt, that their left wing had been very ſe- 
verely handled and fled, returned immediately; Ageſilaus to 
oppoſe the Thebans, and to wreſt the victory out of their 
hands, and the Thebans to follow their left wing, that was 
retired to Helicon. Ageſilaus at that moment might have 
aſſured himſelf of a compleat victory, if he would have let 
the Thebans paſs on, and had charged them after in the rear; 

but carried away by the ardour of his courage, he reſolved to 
ſtop them with an attack in front, and to beat them by pure 
force, In which, ſays Xenophon, he ſhewed more valour 
than prudence, 

The Thebans, ſeeing Agefilaus advanced againſt them, 
drew all their foot immediately into one body, formed a hol- 
low ſquare, and waited his coming up in good order. The en- 
gagement was ſharp and bloody on all ſides, but particularly 
where Ageſilaus fought at the head of the fifty young Spar- 
tans, ſent him by the city. The valour and emulation of thoſe 
young men were of great ſervice to Ageſilaus, and may be 
ſaid to have ſaved his life; for they fought around him with 
exceeding ardour, and crawled themſelves foremoſt in all dan- 
gers for the ſaſety of his perſon. They could not however 
prevent his receiving ſeveral wounds thro* his armor from 
pikes and ſwords, Notwithſtanding, after an exceeding warm 
liſpute they brought him off alive from the enemy, and mak- 
ing their bodies a rampart for him, ſacrificed a great number 
ef Thebans to his defence; many of thoſe young men were 
alſo left upon the field. At length finding it too difficult to 
break the Thebans in fr ont, they were forced to have recourſe 
to what they had at firſt rejected. They opened their pha- 
lanx to let them paſs; which when they had done, as they 
marched afterward in more diſorder, they charged them again 
upon the flanks and rear, They could however neither break 
| LE | them, 
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them, nor put them to flight, Thoſe brave Thebans made 


their retreat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, elate 


with the ſucceſs of the battle, wherein on their fide at had 


always remained invincible. 
Ageſilaus, though very much ES YODA by the great num- 


der of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had loſt, 


would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried to the 


place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had ſeen all the 


dead bodies removed even upon their own arms. He was in- 
formed there, that many of the enemy had taken refuge in the 
temple of Minerva Itonienſis, which was not very diſtant 


from the field of battle, and aſked what he would have done 
with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, he 


gave orders to let them go, and even ſent them a guard to 
eſcorte them in ſafety wherever they thought fit. 


The next morning Ageſilaus, to try whether the Thebans 


would have the courage to renew the battle, commanded his 


troops to crown themſelves with flowers, and the muſick of 


the army to play, whilſt a trophy was erected and adorned in 


honour of his victory. At the ſame inſtant the enemy ſent 


heralds to demand his permiſſion to bury their dead; which 
he granted, with a truce ; and having confirmed his victory 
by that act of a came; he cauſed himſelf to be carried to 
Delphos, where the Pythian games were then celebrated, He 
made there a ſolemn proceſſion which was followed by a ſa- 
crifice, and conſecrated the tenth part of the booty taken in 
Aſia to the god, which amounted to an hundred talents *, 
Theſe great men, no leſs religious than brave, never failed to 
expreſs by preſents their gratitude to the gods for their ſucceſſes 
in arms; declaring, by that public homage, that they believed 
themſelves indebted for their victories to their protection. 


* An hundred thouſand/crowns, about 22 500 J. ſterling. 


S rr. V. Apeſilaus returns victorieus to Sparta. He 
always retains his fimplicity and antient manners. Conon re- 


builds the wwalls of Athens. A peace, ſhameful to the Greeks, | 
AFTER | 


concluded by Amalcides the Lacedæmonian. 


n 85 
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la) FT ER the feſtival, Ageſilaus returned to Sparta. 
A His citizens received him with all the marks of the 
moſt real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when they 
obſerved the ſimplicity of his manners, and the conſtant fru- 
gality and temperance of his life, At his return from foreign 
countries, where pomp, luxury, floth, and the love of pleas 


ſures entirely prevailed, he was not infected with the man- 


ners of the Barbarians, as moſt of the other generals had been: 
He made no alteration in his diet, baths, equipage of his 


wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture of his houſe, In 


the midſt of ſo ſhining a reputation, and the univerſal applauſe; 


always the ſame, or rather more modeſt than before, he di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf from the reſt of the citizens, only by a 
greater ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a more inviolable attach - 


ment to the cuſtoms of his country; convinced, that he was 


only king to be the ane, e of thoſe r to 
others. 8 

(5) He made > ectheſs conſiſt in virtue only. - Hearink 
the Great King (fo the kings of Perſia uſed to call them- 
ſelves) ſpoken of in magnificent terms, and his power ex- 


tremely extolled gs * e I cannot conceive,” ſaid he wheres 


4 jn he is e than me, unleſs he be more virtuous,” 


There were at Sparta ſome citizens, who, vitiated by the 


prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit and glory conſiſt 
in keeping a great number of horſes for the race. He per- 
ſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſpute the prize in the Olympie 
games, in order to ſhew the Greeks, that thoſe victories, on 
which they ſet ſo high a value were not the effects of 'valour 
but of riches and' expence. She was the firſt of her ſex, who 
ſhared in this honour, He had not the ſame opinion of 
the exerciſes, which contributed to render the body more ro- 
buſt, and inure it to labour and fatigue ; and to place them 
in greater eſtimation, would often henour them with his 2580 
{ence, ns 

| Some 


(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606, (5) Plut. de ſui laud. p. 555. 
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106 The HISTORY of the CA. Mnemon; 
Some time after Lyſander's death, he diſcovered the conſpi- 
racy formed by that captain againſt the two kings, which till 


then had not been heard of, and came to light by a kind of 


accident, in the following manner. (c) Upon ſome affairs, 
which related to the government, it was neceſſary to conſult 
Lyſander's papers, and Ageſilaus went to-his houſe for that 
purpoſe. In running them over, he fell upon the ſheets, 
which contained at large the harangue of Cleon, for the new 
method of proceeding in the election of kings. Surprized at 
peruſing it, he gave over his ſearch, and went away abruptly; 
to communicate that oration to the citizens, and to let them 
ſee what manner of man Lyſander was, and how much they 
had been deceived in regard to him, But Lacratidas,. a wiſe 
and prudent perſon, and prefident of the Ephori, interpoſed, 
by telling him, That it was highly improper to raiſe Lyſander 
from the dead; on the contrary, that it was neceſſary to bury 
his harangue in the ſame grave with him, as of dangerous 
tendency, from the great art with which it was compoſed, 
and the force of perſuaſion that univerſally prevailed in it, 
againſt which it might prove no eaſy matter to reſiſt. Ageſi- 
laus was of the ſame opinion, and the piece was conſigned to 
ſilence and oblivion, as the beſt uſe that could be made of it. 


(d) As his credit was very high in the city, he cauſed Te- 


leutias, his brother by the mother's ſide, to be declared admi- 
ral of the fleet. It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtory, to juſtify 
this choice, had mentioned any other qualities in that com- 


mander, than his nearneſs of blood to the king. Ageſilaus 


ſoon after ſet out with his land-army to beſiege Corinth, and 
took the long walls, as they were called, whilſt his brother 
. Teleutias attacked it by fea, He did ſeveral other: exploits 
againſt the people of Greece at war with Sparta, which always 
argue indeed the valour and experience of the general, but are 
neither very important ner deciſive, and which we thought 
fox that reaſon might be omitted, 


At 
le) Plut. in Agefil, p. 665. (4) Plut. ibid. 
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(e) At the ſame time Pharnabaſus and Conon, having made 
themſelves maſters at ſea, ravaged the whole coaſt of Laconia, 
That ſatrap, returning to his government of Phrygia, left | 
Conon the command of the naval army, with very conſider- | 
able ſums for the re- eſtabliſiment of Athens. Conon victori- | 
ous, and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was | 
received with univerſal applauſe. The ſad proſpect of a city, | 
formerly ſo flouriſhing, and at that time reduced to ſo melan- [ 

| 
| 
| 
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choly a condition, gave him more grief, than he felt joy in 
ſceing his beloved country again, after ſo many years abſence, 
He loſt no time, but fell immediately to work, employing 
beſides maſons and the uſual artiſans, the ſoldiers, mariners, 
citizens, alli „ In a word, all that were well inclined to A- 
thens ; pro idence decreeing, that this city, formerly. deftroy- | 
ed by the Perſians, ſhould be rebuilt by their own hands, and | 
that having been diſmantled and demoliſhed by the Lacedæ- 
monians, it ſhould be re-inſtated at their own coſt, and by 
the ſpoils taken from them. What a viciſſitude and altera- 
tion was this! Athens at this time had thoſe for it's allies, 
which had formerly been it's moſt violent enemies, and for 
enemies, thoſe with whom before it had contracted the moſt 
ſtrict and moſt confirmed union, Conon, ſeconded by the 
zeal of the Thebans, ſoon rebuilt the walls of Athens, reſtor- 
ed the city to it's antient ſplendor, and rendered it more for- | 
midable than ever to it's enemies. (,) After having offered : 
to the gods an whole hecatomb, that is to ſay, a ſacrifice of 
an hundred oxen, as a thankſgiving for the happy re-eftabliſh- 
ment of Athens, he made a feaſt, to which all the citizens 
without exception were invited, 

(g) Sparta could not ſee without extreme affliction ſo glo- 
rious a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur and power 
of a city, it's antient rival and almoſt continual enemy, as It's 
own ruin; ; which made the Lacedzmonians take the mean | 

. reſolution ö 


(ce) A. M. 3611. Ant. J. C. 393. Xenoph. hiſt, Græc. | 
4. p. 534—337. Diod. I. 14. p. 303. Juſtin. I. 6. c. 5. | | 
Athen. I. 1. p. 3. (g Xenoph. hift, Græc. I. 4. 'Þ 
P- 537, 538. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 608. | | 
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reſolution of avenging themſelves at once upon Athens, and 
Conon it's reſtorer, by making peace with the king of 
Perſia. With this view they diſpatched Antalcides to Tiri. 
baſus. His commiſſion conſiſted of two principal articles, 
The firſt was, to aceuſe Conon to that ſatrap of- having de- 
frauded the king of the money, which he had employed in 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens; and of having formed the 
defign of depriving the Perſians of Molia and Tonia, and to 
fabje& them anew to the republic of Athens, upon which 
they had formerly depended. By the ſecond, he had orders. 
to make the moſt advantageous propoſals to Tiribaſus his ma- 
Ker could defire, Without giving himſelf any manner of 
trouble in regard to Aſia, he ſtipulated only, that all the 
iſlands, and other cities, ſhould enjoy their laws and liberty, 
The Lacedæmonians thus gave up to the king, with the great- 


eft injuſtice and the utmoſt baſeneſs, all the Greeks ſettled 


in Afia ; for whoſe liberty Ageſilaus had ſo long fought, It 
is true, he had no ſhare in this moſt infamous negotiation ; 
the whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcides, who 
being the ſworn enemy of the king of Sparta, haſtened the 
peace by all manner of means, becauſe the war augmented 
the authority, glory, and reputation of Ageſilaus. 


The moſt confiderable cities of Greece had ſent deputies at | 


the ſame to Tiribaſus, and Conon was at the head of thoſe 
from Athens. All of them were unanimous in rejecting ſuch 
propoſals. Without ſpeaking of the interefts of the Greeks 
of Afia, with which they were extremely affected, they ſaw 
themſelves expoſed by this treaty z the Athenians, to the loſs 
of the iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros; the Thebans, 
to abandon the cities of Bœotia, of which they were in poſſeſſi- 
on, and which would thereby regain their independance ; and 
the Argives, to renounce Corinth, with the loſs of which 
Argos itſelf would ſoon in all probability be attended. T he 
deputies therefore withdrew without concluding any thing. 
Tiribaſus ſeized Conon, and put him in priſon, Not dar- 
ing to declare openly for the Lacedæmonians, without an er- 
preſs order to that purpoſe, he contented himſelf with ſupply: 
| | e wh 
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ding them underhand with conſiderable ſums of money, for ſit- 
of ting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might 
iv not be in a condition to oppoſe them. After having taken theſe 

s. precautions, he ſet out directly for the court, to give the king 
e- an account of the ſtate of his negotiation. That prince was 
in well ſatisfied with it, and directed him in the ſtrongeſt terms 
ie t put the laſt hand to it, Tiribaſus alſo laid before him the 
to MW lacedæmonians accuſation of Conon. Some authors, accord- 
ch ag to Cornelius Nepos, have wrote that he was carried to 
rs Suſa, and there executed by the king's order. The filence of 
a- Kenophon, who was his contemporary, in regard to his death, 
makes it doubtful, whether he did not eſcape from priſon, or 
ſuffer, as has been ſaid. 

Whilſt this treaty was negotiating, ſeveral actions little 
conſiderable paſſed between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. 
It was alſo at the ſame time, that Evagoras extended his con- 
queſts in the iſland of Cyprus, of which we ſhall ſoon treat. 

() Tiribaſus at length upon his return ſummoned the de- 
puties of the Grecian cities to be preſent at the reading of the 
treaty, It imported, that all the Grecian cities of Aſia ſhould 
rerain dependant on the king, and that the reſt, as well 
ſmall as great, ſhould have full poſſeſſion of their liberty. The 
king further reſerved to himſelf the iſles of Cyprus and Clazo= 
mena, and left thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the 
Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. By the ſame 
treaty he engaged to join with ſuch people as came into it, in. 
order to make war by ſea and land againft all that ſhould re- 
fuſe to agree to it. We have already faid it was Sparta itſelf 
propoſed theſe conditions, 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of them, rejected ſo infamous a treaty with horror, However, 
as they were weakened and exhauſted by domeſtic diviſions, 
and not in a condition to ſupport a war againſt ſo powerful a | 
prince, who threatned to fall with all his forces upon thoſe 
dare 7 8 | who | 
"WM (5) A. M. 3617. Ant, J. C. 587. Xenoph. I. 3. 
. 7 548—551. 8 
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who ſhould refuſe to come into this peace, they were obliged 
againſt their will to comply with it; except the Thebans, 
who had the courage to eppoſe it openly at firſt, but were at- 
length reduced to accept it with the others, by whom my 
found themſelves univerſally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealouſy and divifions, which 
armed the Grecian cities againſt each other, and was the end 
Propoſed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in diſtributing ſums of 
money amongſt the ſeveral eſtates; invincible in arms, and 
to the ſword, but not to the gold and preſents of the Perſians; 
ſo remote were they in this reſpect from the character of the 
antient Greeks their fore-fathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta 51 Athens dif- 


and Perſians; the former by Cimon the Athenian (i) under 
Aataxerexes 3 above ſixty years before, and the lat- 
ter by Antalcides the Lacedæmonian under Artaxerxes Mne- 


liberty of the Aſiatic Greeks, gives the law to the Perſians, 
impoſes what conditions it pleaſes, and preſcribes bounds and 
limits, by prohibiting them to approach nearer to the ſea with 
their troops than the diſtance of three days march; or to ap- 
pear with long veſſels in any of the ſeas between the Cyanzan 
and Chalidonian iſlands, that is to ſay, from the Euxine to 
the coaſts of Pamphilia, In the ſecond, on the contrary, 
| Perſia, grown haughty and imperious, takes pleaſure in hum- 
bling it's conquerors, in depriving them with the ſingle ſtroke 


to abandon baſely all the Greeks eſtabliſhed in thoſe rich pro- 
vinces, to ſubſcribe to their own ſubjection, and to confine 
themſelves in their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece, 
From whence can ſo ſtrange an alteration ariſe ? Are there 
not on both ſides the ſame cities, the ſame people, the ſame 
torces, and the ſame intereſt ; no doubt there are; but they 
are not the fame men, or rather they have no longer the ſame 
prixcipley 


7 


{7} Diod, 1 12. p. 74. 75. 
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fered from what they had been in former times, we have only 
to compare the two treaties concluded between the Greeks 


mon. In the firſt, Greece victorious and triumphant, aſſures the 


of a pen, of their empire in Aſia Minor, in compelling them 
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principles of policy. Let us recal thoſe happy times of Greece, 


ſo glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Perſia came pouring 
like a deluge upon this little country with all the forces of the 


Eaſt, What was it that rendered the two cities invincible, * 


and ſuperior to ſuch numerous and formidable armies ?- Their 
union and good underſtanding. No diſſenſion between the 
two ſtates, no jealouſy of command, no private view of inte- 
reſt ; in fine, no other conteſts between them, but of W 
glory, and the love of their country. 

To ſo laudable an union may be added an weste ha- 
tred for the Perſians, which became a kind of nature in the 
Greeks, and was the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of that na- 


tion. (&) It was a capital crime, and puniſhed with death, 


only to mention peace, or propoſe any accommodation with 
them; and an Athenian mother was ſeen to throw the firſt 
ſtone at her ſon, who had dared to make ſuch a 'motion, and 
to ſet others the example of ſtoning him. 

This ſtrict union of the two fates, and declared ibhotterce 
of the common enemy, were a long time the. potent barriers 


of their ſecurity, rendered them invincible, and may be ſaid 


to have been the ſource and principle of all the glorious ſuc- 
ceſſes that raiſed the reputation of Greece to ſo high a pitch. 
But by a misfortune common to the -moſt flouriſhing ſtates, 
thoſe very ſucceſſes became the cauſe of it's ruin, and pre- 
pared the way for the diſgraces it experienced in the ſequel. 

(/) Theſe two ſtates, which might have carried their victo- 
rious arms into the heart of Perſia, and have attacked in 
their turn the great king upon his throne itſelf ; inſtead of 
forming in concert ſuch an enterprize, which would at once 
have crowned them with-glory, and laden them with riches, 
have the folly to leave their common enemy at repoſe, to 
embroil themſclves with each other upon trivial points of ho- 
nour, and intereſts of little importance, and to exhauſt the 
forces ineffectually againſt themſelves, which ought to have 
been . ſolely againſt the Barbarians, that could not 


L | have 
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have reſiſted them. For it is remarkable, that the Perfians 


never had any advantage over the Athenians or Lacedzmonians, 


whilſt they were united with each other, and that it was their 
own diviſions only, which ſupplied them with the means 


to conquer both alternately; and always the one by the other, 


"Theſe diviſions induced them to take ſuch meaſures, as 
neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have otherwiſe been ca- 
pable of, We ſee both the one and the other diſhonour them. 


| ſelves by their mean and abject flatteries, not only of the king 


of Perſia, but even of his ſatraps; pay their court to them, 
earneſtly ſollicit their favour, cringe to them, and even ſuffer 
their ill humour; and all this to obtain ſome aid of troops or 


money; forgetting that the Perſians, haughty and inſolent to 


ſuch as ſeemed afraid of them, became timerous and little to 


- thoſe who had the courage to deſpiſe them. But, in fine, 
. What did they gain by all theſe mean condeſcenſions ? The 


treaty, which gave occaſion for theſe reflections, and will for 
Ever be the reproach of Sparta and Athens, 


SRE Cr. VII. Way of Artaxcrexes againſt Emvagoras ling 


of Salamin. Elogy and character of that Prince, og 
Falſiy accuſed ; his accuſer puniſhed, 


HA I have ſaid upon the facility, with which the 
Greeks might have rendered themſelves formidable 
to their enemies, will be more evident if we conſider, on one 


fide, the diverſity of people and extent of country, which 
compoſed the vaſt empire of the Ferſians; and, on the other, 


the weakneſs of the government, incapable of animating fo 


great a maſs, and of ſupporting the weight of ſo much buſineſs 
and — At the court every thing was determined by 


the intrigues of women, and the cabals of favourites, whoſe 
whole merit often conſiſted in flattering their prince, and ſooth- 
ing his paſſions, Tt was upon their credit officers were cho- 
ſen, and the firſt dignities diſpoſed of; by their opinion the 
ſervices of the generals of armies were judged, and their re- 
wards decided. The ſequel will ſhew, that from the ſame 


ſource aroſe the inſurrection of provinces, the diſtruſt of the 


greateſt 


vic 


. 9 
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greateſt part of the governors, the diſcontent and conſequential 
revolt of the beſt officers, and the ill ſucceſs of almoſt all the 
enterprizes that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity, 
which the war with the Greeks had occaſioned, applied him- 


ſelf to terminating that of Cyprus, which had laſted ſeveral 


years, but had been carried on with little vigour, and turned 


the greateſt part of his forces that way. 


mn) Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the capital 
city of the iſle of Cyprus. He was deſcended from Teucer of 


* Salamin, who at his return from Troy built this city, and 


gave it the name of his country, His deſcendants had reigned 
there from that time; but a ſtranger of Phcanicia, having 
diſpoſſeſſed the lawful king, had taken his place, and to main- 
tain himſelf in the uſurpation, had filled the city with Barba- 
rians, and ſubjected the whole iſland to the king of Perſia, 
Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whoſe education 
great care was taken, He was diſtinguiſhed amongſt the 
youth by the beauty of his aſpect, the vigour of his body, and 
more by the modeſty and innocence of his manners , Which 
are the greateſt ornaments of that age. As he advanced in 
years, the greateſt virtues, valour, wiſdom, and juſtice, 
were obſerved to brighten in him. He afterwards carried 
theſe virtues to ſo conſpicuous an height, as to give jealouſy 
to thoſe that governed; who perceived juſtly, that ſo ſhining 
a merit could not continue in the obſcurity of a private con- 


dition; but his modeſty, probity, and integrity re- aſſured 


them, and they repoſed an entire confidence in him, to which 
he always anſwered by an inviolable fidelity, without ever 
meditating their expulſion from the throne by violence or 
treachery. | 


A more juſtifiable means conducted him to it, divine pro- 
vidence, as Iſocrates lays, preparing the way for him. One 


L 3 N -- of 
(n) Iſocrat. in Evag. p. 333. 


* This Teucer wvas of Sa- mons Battle under Nerxes. 
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of the principal citizens murdered the perſon upon the throne, 
and had contrived to ſeize Evagoras, and to rid himſelf of 


him, in order to ſecure the crown to himſelf ; but that prince 


eſcaping his purſuit retired to Solos, a city of Qllieia. His ba- 
niſhment was ſo far from abating his courage, that it gave 
him new vigour. Attended only with fifty followers, deter. 
mined like himſelf to conquer or die, he returned to Salamin, 
and expelled the uſurper, though ſupported by the credit and 
protection of the king of Perſia. Having re- eſtabliſned him- 
ſelf in Salamin, he ſoon rendered his little kingdom moſt 
flouriſhing, by his application to the relief of his ſubjects, Ind 
by protecting them in all things; by governing them with 
Juſtice and benevolence ; by making them active and labori- 
ous ; by inſpiring them with a taſte for the cultivation of 
Jands, the breeding of cattle, commerce, and navigation, 
He formed them alſo for war, apd made them excellent 


ſoldiers, 


He was already very powerful, and had acquired great re- 
putation, when Conon, the Athenian general, after his defeat 
at Ægos- potamos, took refuge with him; (o) not thinking 
it poſſible to find a ſafer aſylum for himſelf, nor a More pow- 
ful ſupport of his country. The reſemblance of their man- 
ners and ſentiments ſoon made them contract a ſtrict amity 
with each other, which continued ever after, and proved e- 

qually advantageous to both. (59) Conon was in great credit 

at the king of Perſia's court, which he employed with that 
prince, by the means of Cteſias the phyſician, to accommo- 
date his differences with his hoſt Evagoras, and happily 
effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, with the great deſign of ſubverting, 
or at leaſt of reducing, the great power of Sparta, which had 
rendered itſelf formidable to all Greece, concerted together 
the means for the attainment of that end. They were botg 
citizens of Athens ; the latter by birth, and the other by 


right of adoption; which his great ſervices, and zeal for that 


republic, 
(e) A. M. 3590, Ant. J. C. 405. Iſocrat. in Evag. 
p. 393=—395- T). As NI. 3505, . C. 399+ 
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republic, had deſerved. (y) The ſatraps of Aſia faw with 
pain their country ravaged by the Lacedæmonians, and found 


R that it was neceſſary to attack the enemy as well by ſea as 


. the king of Perſia, to Conon's being appointed general of 
1 his fleet. ( The celebrated victory over the Lacedzmo- 


nians at Cnidos was the conſequence, and gave the mortal : 


1 wound to that republic. 

1 (r) The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important 

8 ſervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them with Arta- 
ne, erected ſtatues in honour of them. 


7 00) Evagoras on his fide, extending his conqueſts from city 
; to city, endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the whole 
t BH iſland. The Cypriots had recourſe to the king of Perſia. 


That prince, alarmed by the rapid progreſs of Evagoras, of 
N which he apprehended the effects, and conſcious of what 
. importance it was to him to prevent an iſland's falling into 
. the hands of an enemy, ſo favourably ſituated for holding 
g Aſia minor in awe, promiſed them an immediate and power- 
ful ſupport, without declaring openly however againſt Eva- 


goras. 
; (:) Being employed elſewhere by more important affairs, | 
5 he could not keep his word with them ſo ſoon as he expected, 
˖ and had engaged. That war of Cyprus continued ſix years, 
. and the ſucceſs, with which Evagoras ſupported it againſt the 
; BW ercat king, ought to have baniſhed from the Greeks all terror 


of the Perſian name, and united them againſt the common 
enemy. It is true, the ſuccours ſent by Artaxerxes till then 
were little conſiderable, as they alſo were the two following 


! _ ” 


a pre- 
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themſelves in great difficulties, from not being in a condition - 
to make head againſt them. Evagoras remonftrated to them, 


land; and he did not contribute a little, by his credit with 


years. During all that time it was leſs a real war, than 
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9 a preparation for war: (2) but when he had diſengaged him. 1 
9 ſelf from the Greeks, he applied to it vigorouſly, and a. p 
1 tacked Evagoras with all his forces. pe 
1 Ihe army by land, commanded by Orontes his ſon-in-law, 1 
1 conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, and the fleet of a! 
1 three hundred galleys; of which Tiribaſus, a Perſian of the A 
= higheſt rank and greateſt reputation, was admiral, Gaos his 
i 9 ſon-in-law commanded under him. Evagoras on his fide * 
= aſſembled as many troops and ſhips as he could; but they al 
= were an handful, in compariſon with the formidable prepa- | 2 
=. ration of the Perfians, He had a fleet of only fourſcore and nc 
= ten galleys, and his army ſcarce amounted to twenty thouſand | 
| i | men. As he had abundance of light veſſels, he laid ſnares | ha 
: ji b j for thoſe that carried the proviſions of the enemy, of which ot 
= he ſunk a great number, took many, and prevented the reſt | en 
* 10 : from arriving; which occaſioned a famine amongſt the Per- lig 
1 18 ſians, attended with violent ſeditions, which could only be to 
9 appealed by the coming of freſh convoys from Cilicia, Eva- | of 
"it poras firengthened his fleet with fixty galleys, which he nat 
al cauſed to be built, and fifty ſent him by Achoris king of hac 
: 4 Egypt, with all the money and corn he could have occafion cor 
"i „ dia 
5 # Evagoras with his land- fevets 8 immedistely a part in « 
= of the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from the reſt, and WM upe 
.Þ 1 entirely routed it. This firſt action was ſoon followed by tha 
| another at ſea, in which the Perſians were worſted for ſome hin 
Y time, till animated by the warm reproaches and remonſtrances em 
Wil: of their admiral, they reſumed courage, and obtained a com- cog 
1 pleat victory. Salamln was immediately beſieged by ſea and ( 
1 land. Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city to his ſon 2 v. 
A Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with ten galleys, and con 
1. {ailed for Egypt, to engage the king to ſupport him vigo- and 
rouſly againſt the common enemy. He did not obtain from turr 
him all the aid he expected. At his return, he found the to b 
ity in exceeding cos. ; and W himſelf without re- offen 
reſource MF tifyi 
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reſource or hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The pro- 
poſals made to him were, that he ſhould abandon all the 
cities of Cyprus, except Salamin, where he ſhould content 
| himſelf to reign; that he ſhould pay an annual tribute to 
the king, and remain in obedience to him as a ſervant to 
a maſter. The extremity to which he was reduced obliged 
him to accept the other conditions, hard as they were, but 
he could never reſolve to comply with the laſt, and perſiſted 
always in declaring, that he could only treat as a king with 
a king. Tiribafus, who commanded the ſiege, would abate 
nothing of his pretenſions. / 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his cee 8 ide 
had wrote ſecretly to court againſt him, accuſing him, amongſt 
other things, of forming deſigns againſt the king, and ſtrength- 
ened his accuſation from his continuing to hold a ſecret intel- 
ligence with the Lacedæmonians, and his manifeſt endeavours 
to make the chiefs of the army his creatures, by the force 
of preſents, promiſes, and a complacency of manners not 
natural to him. Artaxerxes upon theſe letters believed he 
had no time to loſe, and that it was neceſſary to prevent a 
conſpiracy ready to break out. He diſpatched orders imme- 
diately to Orontes, to feize Tiribaſus, and fend him to court 
in chains, which was inſtantly put in execution. Tiribaſus 
upon his arrival demanded to be brought to a trial in form 
| that the heads of the accuſation ſhould be communicated to 
Fim, and the proofs and witneſſes produced. The king, 
employed i in other cares, had no leiſure at that time to * 

cCognizance of the affair. 


| -| Orontes in the mean time, ſeeing that the beſieged made 
1 2 vigorous defence, and that the ſoldiers of the army, diſ- 
i contented-with the removal of Tiribaſus, quitted the ſervice, 


a and refuſed to obey him, was afraid affairs would take a bad 
n turn with regard to him. (x) He therefore cauſed Evagoras 
e do be ſpoke to underhand ; the negotiation was reſumed, the 
- offers made at firſt by the latter were accepted, and the mor- 
3 tifying article, which had e the concluſion of the 
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treaty, retrenched. The ſiege was raiſed in conſequence, 


. Evagoras continued. king of Salamin only, and engaged to 
pay an annual tribute. 


It appears that this prince lived twelve or chirtsen year 
after the concluſion of the treaty ; for his death is dated in 


the year of the world 3632. His old age was attended with 


a happineſs and tranquillity never interrupted with ſickneſs or 
diſeaſe, the uſual effect of a ſober and temperate life. Nicocles 


his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him, and inherited his virtues: as well 
as throne, 


He celebrated his funeral with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence. The diſcourſe, entitled Evagoras, compoſed by 
Iſocrates, to inſpire the young king with the deſire of tread- 
ing in the ſteps of his father, and from which I have ex- 
tracted the ſubſequent elogium, ſerved for his funeral oration, 


He alſo addreſſed another tract to Nicocles, which bears his 
name; wherein he gives him admirable precepts for governing 


well, 1 ſhall perhaps have occaſion to ſpeak further of * 


in the enſuing volume. . 


Elogy and chara@er of 1 
65 Though Evagoras was only king of a little ſtate, Iſo- 


crates, who was able to judge of virtue and merit, compares 


lum with the moſt powerful monarchs, and propoſes him 


as the perfect model of a good king, convinced that not the 
extent of provinces, but extent of mind and greatneſs of ſoul 
. conſtitute great princes. He does in effect point out to us 
many qualities truly royal in him, and which ought to give 
us a very high idea of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes, who 
believe, that to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the blood royal, 
and that the birth, which gives a right to the crown, gives 
alſo the merit and qualities neceſſary for wearing it with 
He did not fancy, that it could be fuppoſed, as 
every other condition and ſtation of life made à kind of 


- apprenticeſhip neceſſary to it's ſucceſs, the art of reigning, 


the moſt difficult and important of all, ſhould require no 


5 3) Iſocrat. in Evag. 
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pains and preparation for it's attainment. He came into the 
ö warld with the moſt happy diſpoſitions > a great fund of ge- 


nius, an eaſy conception, a lively and inſtant penetration 


which nothing eſcaped, a ſolidity of judgment, that imme- 


diately reſolved what it was neceſſary to act; qualities, which 
might ſeem to diſpenſe with all ſtudy and application; and 
yet, as if he had been born without talents, and found him- 
ſelf obliged to ſupply by ſtudy what he might want by nature, 
he neglected no means for the -embelliſhment- of his mind, 
and devoted a * conſiderable part of his time in inſtructing 


himſelf, in reflecting, meditating, and conſulting the Judge 
and merit of others. 


When he aſcended the throne, his greateſt care and appli- 
cation was to know mankind, in which the ability of a prince, 
and of thoſe who are at the head of affairs, principally con- 
fits. He had no doubt prepared himſelf for that ſcience iby © 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, which gives a kind of anticipation of it, 
ſupplies the place of experience, and teaches us what the 
men are with whom we live, by what they have been in 
other ages. But we ſtudy men quite differently in them- 
ſelves ; by their manners, characters, conduct, and actions. 
The love of the commonwealth rendered him attentive to all 
perſons, who were capable of ſerving or hurting it. He 
applied himſelf. to the diſcovery. of their moſt ſecret inclina- 
tions and principles of action, and to the knowledge of their 
different talents and degrees of capacity, in order to affign 
each his proper poſt, to beſtow authority according to merit, 
and to make the private and public good promote each other, 
He-neither rewarded nor-puniſhed his ſubjects, ſays Iſocrates, 
from the repcrt of others ; but ſolely upon his own know- 
leige and experience of them; and neither the virtues of the 
good, nor the vices of the bad, eſcaped his enquiry and pe- 
netration. 

He had one quality very ſeldom found in thoſe who poſſeſs 
the firſt rank in authority, eſpecially when. wy believe them- 


ſelves 
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120 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon- 
ſelves capable of governing alone: I mean a wonderful do- 
cility and attention to the ſenſe of others, which aroſe from 
a diffidence in his own abilities. With his great qualities, 
he did not ſeem to have occaſion for recourſe to the counſel 
of others, and nevertheleſs made no reſolution, and formed 
no enterprize, without having firſt conſulted the wiſe perſons 
he had placed. about him in his court ; inſtead of which, 
pride and preſumption, the latent poiſons of ſovereign power, 
incline the greateſt part of thoſe who arrive at thrones, either 
to aſk no counſel at all, or not to follow it when they do. 

Intent upon diſcovering the excellent in every form of 
government ard private condition of. life, he propoſed the 
uniting of all their high qualities and great advantages in 
himſelf ; aftable and popular as in a republican ſtate ; grave 
and ſerious as in the councils of the aged and the ſenate ; 
ſteady and deciſive as monarchy after mature deliberation. ; 
a profound politician by the extent and rectitude of his views; 
an accompliſhed warrior, from intrepid valour in battle di- 
reed by a wiſe moderation; a good father, a good relation, 
a good friend, and what crowns all his praiſe, * in every 
circumſtance of his character, al ays great, and always 
himſelf, 

He ſupported his dignity and rank, not with an air of 
pride and haughtineſs, but by a ſerenity of aſpect, and a mild 
and eaſy majeſty, reſulting from innate virtue, and the evi- 
dence of a good conſcience. He won the hearts of his friends 

dy his liberality, and conquered others by a greatneſs of ſoul, 
to which they could not refuſe their eſteem and admiration. 

But what was moſt royal in him, and attracted the entire 
confidence of his ſubjects, neighbours, and even enemies, 
was his ſincerity, faith, and regard to all his engagements; 
and his hatred, or rather deteſtation, for all diſguiſes, falſhood, 
and fraud. A ſingle word on his fide had as much regard 
paid to it as the moſt ſacred oath ; and it was univerſally 

ll known that nothing was capable of inducing him to violate 

1 it in the leaſt circumſtance whatſoever, 1 

4 : 
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Ts was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he effectually 
reformed. the city of Salamin, and entirely changed the face 
of it's affairs in a very ſhort time. He found it grofs, ſavage, 
and barbarous, without any taſte either for learning, com- 
merce, or arms. What cannot a prince do that loves his 
people, and is beloved by them; who believes hiraſelf great 
and powerful only to render chem happy; and knows, how 
to ſet a juſt value upon, and do honour to, their labours, 
induſtry, and merit of every kind? He had not been many 
years upon the throne, before arts, ſciences, commerce, navi- 
gation, and military diſcipline were ſeen to floutiſh at Sala- _ 
min; inſomuch that that city did not give place to the moſt 
opulent of Greece. 

Iſocrates often repeats, that, in the praiſes he Sve Eva- 
goras, of which I have only extracted a part, far from ex- 
aggerating any thing, he always falls ſhort of truth. To 
what can we attribute a reign fo wiſe, fo juſt, fo moderate, 
ſo conſtantly employed in rendering his ſubjects happy, and in 
promoting the public good ? The condition of Evagoras, before 
he came to govern, ſeems to me to have contributed very 


much to it. The being born a prince, and having never 


experienced any other condition but that of maſter and ſove- 
reign, are, in my opinion, great obſtacles to the knowledge 
and practice of the duties of that high ftation, Evagoras, 
who came into the world under a tyrant, had long 'obeyed 
before he commanded, He had borne in a private and 
dependent life the yoke of an abſolute and deſpotic power. 
He had ſeen himſelf expoſed to envy and calumny, and had 
been in danger for his merit and virtue. Such a prince had 
only to be told upon his aſcending the throne, what was ſaid 
to a great * emperor. © + You have not always been what 


ce you now are. Adverſity has prepired you to make a good 


= cc yſe 


has eien. 

＋ Quam utile eſt ot uſum tunc erat innocentium vita 
ſecundorum per adverſa ve- ſcis, et expertus es. Plin. in 
alſſe! Vixiſti nobiſcum, pe- Paneg yr. 


Vol. V. „„ M 
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e uſe of power. You have lived long amongſt us, and like 


us. Yau have been in danger under bad princes, Nen 
% have trembled for yourſelf, and known by experience hs 
«« virtue and innocence have been treated. What he bad. 
perſonally ſuffered, what he had feared for himſelf ar- 
others, what he had ſeen unjuſt and unreaſonable in the c 
duct of his predeceſſors, had opened his eyes, and tanga 
him all his duty. It ſufficed to tell him, what the emperes 
Galba told Piſo, when he adopted him his aſſociate in he 
empire. * Remember what you condemned or .applaudes - 


*in princes, when you were a private man. Nou hew 


4 22 to conſult the judgment you then paſſed upon then, 


to act conformably to it, for your inſtruction in ihe 
an of reigning well.“ Cota 


s Trial of Tiribaſus. 1 * 


9 


| 


| We have already ſaid, that Tiribaſus, having been — | 
ty Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt the king, has 


been ſent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the flees, 


who had married his daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxs 


would involve him in the affair with his father-in-law, ans 
cauſe him to be put to death upon mere ſuſpicion, . conceives 


he had no other means for his ſecurity, than an open revolt. 
He was very well beloved by the ſoldiers, and all the offices 


of the fleet were particularly at his devotion. Without io 
of time he ſent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and o 
cluded a league with him againſt the king of Perſia, On 


another fide, he ſollicited the Lacedæmonians warmly to come | 
into that league, with aſſurances of making them maſters c 
all Greece, and of eftabliſhing univerſally their form of 


government; at which they had long ſeemed to aſpire. They 


hearkened favourably to theſe propoſals, and embraced wies 


Joy this occaſion of taking arms againſt Artaxerxes; the 
rather, becauſe the peace they had concluded with him, by 
| which 

* Utiliſſimus quidem ac tare quid aut nolueris ſub alio 


breviſſimus bonarum mala- 3 aut volueris, Tacut. 
tumque rerum delectus, cogi- Hiſt, J. 1. c. 16. 
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Riek they had given up the Greelts of Aſia, had covered 
them with frame, and filled them with remorſe. 

As Won as Artaxerxes Had put an end to the war of * Cy- 
zrug, he thonght of conchuding alſo the affair of Tiribaſus. 
He was juſt to appoint for that purpoſe three 8 
who: were great lords of Perſſa of diſtinguiſfied probity, and 
& che higheſt reputation in his court. The affair came to 


an examination, and an hearing on both ſides. For ſo con- 


gderable a crime, as that of having conſpired againſt the 
king's perſon, no other proofs were produced, than the letter 
of Orontes; ; chat is to ſay, of a declared enemy. fudious to 
f; plant his rival. Orontes was in hopes from kis credit at 
curt, that the affair would not have been diſcuſſed in, the 
uſual foxms;. and that upon the memorial ſent by Him, the 


_ accuſed: wauld! have been condemned without further exami- 


natiom But that was not the cuſtom with the Perſians. By 
zz antiently eſtabliſhed regulation, to which amongſt other 
privileges they had a right by birth, no perſon was ever to 


be condemned, without being firft heard and confronted with 


Eis accuſers. Thie was granted to Tiribaſus, who anfwered 
ts all the articles of the letter. As to his connivance with 
Evagoras, the treaty itſelf concluded by Orontes was his 
apology ;. as it was abſolutely the ſame, that prince had 
gropoſecꝭ to hint, except a condition, which would have done 
Kenour to: His maſter. As to his intelligence with the Lace- 
dæmonians, the glorious treaty he had made them ſign ſuf- 
ficiently explained, whether his own, or the king's intereſts, 
were his motives for it. He did not deny his credit in the 
army; but apprehended, it had hot been long a crime to be 
beloved by the officers and ſoldiers ; and concluded his de- 
fence, in repreſenting the long ſervices he had rendered the 
king with inviolable fidelity; and eſpecially his good fortune 
i having formerly faved his life, when he was hunting, and 
in great danger of deins devoured by two lions. The three 
M2 com- 

__ Diodes refers the de- of which we ſhall ſoon ſpegk z 


exfow of this afar, till after this ſeems very improbable, 
e war with the Cadufians, 
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124 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
commiſſioners were unanimous in declaring Tiribaſus i innocent. 
The king reſtored him to his, former fayour, and juſtly en- 
razed at the black defign of Orontes, let the whole weight 
of his indignation fall upon him. A fingle example of this 
kind againſt informers convicted of falſhood, would for ever 
mut the door againſt calumny. How many innocents Haze 
been deſtroyed for want of obſerving this rule, which even 
the Pagans conſidered as the bafis of all juſtice, and the 
guardian of the public tranquillity. 


SzcT, VII. The expedition of Artaxerxes againſt the | 
_ Caduſfians, Hiſtory ef Datames the Carian. 


(a) HEN Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian 

war, he entered upon another againſt the Cadu- 
Gain — it is probable had revolted, and refuſed to pay the 
cuſtomary tribute; for authors ſay nothing as to the occaſion 
of this war. Thoſe people inhabited part of the mountains, 
ſituate between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas in the north of 
Media. The ſoil is there ſo ungrateful, and ſo little proper 
for rultivation, that no corn is ſowed upon it. The people 
ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon apples, pears, and other fruits of 
that kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard and _ 
life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as nothing ; and 
for that reaſon made excellent ſoldiers. The king marched 
againſt them in perſon, at the head of an army of three 
hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe. Tiribaſus 
was with him in this expedition, 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when 
is army ſuffered extremely by famine, The troops could 
find nothing to ſubſiſt upon, and it was impoſſible to bring 
provifions from other places, the ways being diſficult and 
impraQticable, The whole camp were reduced to eat their 
carriage beaſts ; which ſoon became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's 
head was valued at ſixty drachmas “, and was very hard 10 
be got at that price. The king's table itſelf began to fall 


La) Plut. in Artax. p. 1023, 1024. 
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Mort, and only a few horſes remained, the reſt having eln 
entirely eonſumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribaſus contrived a ſtra- 
tagem, which ſaved the king and army. The Caduſians had 
two kings, who were encamped ſeparately with their troops. 
Tiribaſus, who took care to be informed of all that paſſed, 
had been apprized, that there was ſome miſunderſtanding 
between them, and that their jealouſy of each other pre- 


vented their acting in concert, as they ought to have done. 


After having communicated his deſign to Artaxerxes, he went 
himſelf to one of the kings, and diſpatched his fon to the 


other. They each of them informed the king to whom they 
applied, that the other had ſent ambaſſadors to treat with 


Artaxerxes privately, and adviſed him to loſe no time, but 
to make his peace directly, in order that the conditions of it 


might be the more advantageous ; promifing to aſſiſt them 


with their whole credit. The fraud ſucceeded. The * pagans 


thought it no crime to uſe it with enemies. Ambaſſadors 


ft out from both princes with Tiribafes and his fon in their 
— 

As this double negotiation Haſted ſome time, Artaxerxes 
began to ſuſpe&t Tiribaſus; and his enemies taking that 
opportunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice, that might ruin 
him in the king's opinion. That prince already repented the 
confidence he had repofed in him, and thereby gave room for 
thoſe who envied him, to vent their calumnies and invectives. 
Upon what does the fortune of the moſt faithful ſubjects 


depend with a credulous and ſuſpicions prince! Whilft this 


paffed, arrived Tirtbafus on his fide, and his ſon on the 
other, each with ambaſſadors from the Cadufians, The 
treaty being concluded with both parties, and the peace made, 


"Tiribaſus became more powerful than ever in . maſter” 8 


favour, and returred with bim. | 
The king's behaviour in this march was op admired, 
Neither the gold with which he was covered, his purple robes, 
nor the jewels that glittered all over him, and were worth 
M 3 | fax 
* Dolus, an virtus, quis in hodde requirat.. 7 Virgil. 
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fix and thirty millions of livres *, prevented his having an 
equal ſhare in the whole fatigue "with the meaneft ſoldier, 


He was ſeen with his quiver at his back, and his ſhield on 
his arm, to diſmount from his horſe, and march foremoſt 
in thoſe rugged and difficult countries. The ſoldiers ob- 
ſerving his patience and fortitude, and animated by his 


example, became ſo light, that they ſeemed rather to ff 
than walk, At length he arrived at one of his palaces, 
where the gardens were in admirable order, and there was 


a park of great extent and well planted, which was the x 
ſurprizing, as the whole country about it was entirely naked, 


and bore no kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, 


and exceſſive cold, he gave the foldiers permiſſion to cut 
down the wood in this park, without excepting the fineſt 
trees, either pines or cypreſſes. But the ſoldiers not being 
able to reſolve to fell timber of ſuch exceeding beauty and 
ſtatelineſs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting the 


fineſt and largeſt tree himſelf ; after which the troops ſpared 


none, cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
many fires as were neceſſary to their paſſing the night without 


any inconvenience, ' When we reflect how much value great 


perſons generally ſet upon their gardens and houſes of plea- 
ſure, we muſt confeſs Artaxerxes's generoſity in making this 


ſacrifice, which argued a very laudable goodneſs of heart, 


and a ſenſibility for the diſtreſſes and ſufferings of his ſoldiers 2 
but he did not always ſupport that character. 


The king had loſt in this enterprize a great number of his 


beſt troops, and almoſt all his horſes: and as he imagined 
that he was deſpiſed upon that account, and the ill ſucceſs of 
his expedition, he became very much out of humour with 
the grandees of his court, and put to death a great number 
of them in the emotions of his wrath, and more, out of 
diſtruſt, and the fear of their attempting ſomething again} 
him. For fear in a ſuſpicious prince is a very deſtructive and 
bloody paſſion ; whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and 
averſe to all jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 


* Tavelve thouſand talents, 
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( One of the principal officers that periſhed in this ex- 
pelition againſt the Caduſians, was Camiſares, by nation a 
Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province incloſod 
between Cilicia and Cappadocia. His ſon Datames ſucceeded 
him in that government, which was given him in confide- 
ration of the good ſervices he had alſo rendered the king in 
the ſame expedition. He was the greateſt captain of his 


time; and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, does 


not prefer Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongſt the Barba- 
rians. It appears from his hiſtory of it, that no one ever 
excelled him in boldneſs, valour, and ability in inventing 
ſchemes and ſtratagems, in activity in the execution of his 
deſigns, in preſence of mind to reſolve in the heat of action, 
and to find reſources upon the moſt deſperate occaſions; in 
2 word, in every thing that regards military knowledge. It 
ſeems that nothing was wanting to his having acquired a more 
Wuftrious name, than a noble theatre, and more exalted 
occaſions ; and perhaps an hiſtorian to have given a more 
extenſive narration of his exploits. For Cornelius Nepos, 
according to his general plan, could not relate them but in 
a very ſuccinct manner. 
He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf particularly by the execu- 
tion of a commiſſion, that was given him to reduce Thyus, 
a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who 
bad revolted againſt the king. As he was his near relation, 
ke thought it incumbent upon him at firſt to try the methods 
of lenity and reconciliation, which almoſt coſt him his life, 
through the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuſcades he laid 
for htm. Having eſcaped ſo great a danger, he attacked him 
with open force; though he ſaw himſelf abandoned by Ario- 


barzanes, ſatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all 'Phrygia, whom 


jealouſy prevented from giving him aid. He took his enemy 
priſoner, with his wife and children; and knowing with 
what joy the king would receive the news, he endeavoured 
to make it the more ſenſible by the pleaſure of a ſurprize, 
He ſet out with his illuſtrious priſoner, without giving the 


() Corn, Nep. in vit. Datamis, 
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court any advice, and made great marches, to prevent its 


being known from rumour before his arrival. When he 
came to Suſa, he equipped Thyus in a very ſingular manner, 
He was a man of a very tall ſtature, of an haggard and 
terrible aſpect, a black complexion, with the hair of his 
head and beard very long. He dreſſed him in a magnificent 
habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about his neck and 
arms, and added to this equipaye all the ornaments of a king, 
as he was in effect. For himſelf, in the groſs habit of a 
peaſant, and clad like an hunter, he led Thyus upon the left 
in a leaſh, like a wild beaſt that had been taken in the toils, 
The novelty of the ſight drew the whole city after it: but 
nobody was ſo much furprized and pleaſed as the king, when 
he ſaw them approach in that pleaſant maſquerade, The 
rebellion of a prince, very powerful in his country, had 
given Artaxerxes great and juſt alarm, and he did not expect 
to have ſeen him ſo ſoon in his hands. So ſudden and ſuc- 
ceſsful an execution gave him an higher _ than ever of 
the merit of Datames. 

To expreſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal ſhare in 
the command of the army, deſigned againſt Egypt, with 
Pharnabaſus and Tithrauſtes, the two principal perſons in 
the ſtate, and even appointed him general in * when de 
recalled Pharnabaſus. 

When he was upon the point of ſetting out for chat expe· 
dition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly againſt Aſpis, 
who had made the country revolt, which he commanded in 
the neighbourhood of Cappadocia, The commiſſion was little 
important for an officer, who had been appointed general, 
and beſides very dangerous, becauſe it was neceſſary to go in 
queſt of the enemy into a very remote country. The king 
ſoon perceived his error, and countermanded him: but Da- 
tames had ſet out directly with an handful of men, and 
marched night and day; judging that diligence, without 2 
great number of troops, was all that was neceſſary to fur- 


Prize and vanguiſh the enemy. It — according to his 
_— 
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expettatiqn,!. and. the couriers: diſpatched by the king, * 
Aſpis in chains upon the road to Suſa. | 

Nothing was talked of at the, court but Datames. It was 
not known which to admire moſt, his ready obedience, his 
wiſe and enterprizing bravery, or his extraordinary ſucceſs. 
So glorious a reputation gave - offence to the courtiers in 
power. Enemies in ſecret to each other, and divided by a 
contrariety of intereſts, and a competition in their preten- 
fons, they united together againſt a ſuperior merit which 

reproached their defects, and was therefore a crime in their 
acceptation. They conſpired to ruin him in the king's opi- 
nion, and ſecceeded but too well. As they beſieged him 
perperually, and he was not upon his guard againſt , perſons, 
who appeared ſo well affected to his fervice, they inſpired him 
with jealouſy and ſuſpicion to the prejudice of the moſt 


zealous and faithful of his officers. 


An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the 
ligheft poſts at the court, apprized him of what paſſed, and 
of the conſpiracy, which had been formed againſt him, and 
had already ſunk his credit confiderably with the king. * He 
repreſented to him, that if the Egyptian expedition, with 
which he was charged, ſhould take a bad turn, he would 
find himſelf expoſed to great dangers : That it was the 
cuſtom with kings to attribute good ſucceſſes to themſelves 
and their auſpicious fortune only, and to impute the bad to 
the faults of their generals, for which they were reſponſible 
at the yeril of their heads: That he ran the greater riſque, 
as all that were about the king's perſon, and had any aſcen- 


&nt over him, were his declared enemies, and had. ſworp 
Bis deſtruckion. 
Upon 


p * Docet eum magno fore facile fieri, ut impellantur ad 
in periculo, ſiquid, illo impe- eorum perniciem, quorum 
rante, in ZEgypto adverſi ac- ductu res mal? geſtæ nuncien- 
cidiſſet. Namque eam effe tur. Illum hoc majore fore 
conſuetudinem regum, ut calus in diſcrimine, quod, quibus 
adverſos hominibus tribuant, rex maxime obediat, eos ha- 


— fortunze ſuæ; quo beat inimiciflimos, Cor, Nep. 
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Upon this advice, Datames reſolved to quit the king's 


: ſervice, though without doing any thing hitherto e 


to the fidelity he owed him, He left the command of the 
army to Mandrocles of Magneſia, departed with hig own 


troops for Cappadocia, ſeized Paphlagonia which joined it, 
allied himſelf ſecretly with Ariobarzanes, raiſed troops, tock 


poſſeſſion of fortreſſes, and put good garriſons in them. He 
received advice, that the Piſidians were arming againſt him. 


He did not wait their coming on, but made his army march 


thither under the command of his youngeſt ſon, who had 


the misfortune to be killed in a battle. However lively hir 
affliction might be upon that occaſion, he concealed his death, 


Jeſt the bad news ſhould diſcourage his troops. When he 
approached near the enemy, his firſt care was to take poſleſ- 
ſion of an advantageous poſt. (c) Mithrobarzanes, his father- 
in-law, who commanded the horſe, believing his ſon entirely 
ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. Datames, 


without concern or emotion, cauſed a rumour to be ſpreal 


throughout the army, that it was only a feint concerted be- 
tween him and his father-in-law, and followed him cloſe, 
as if he deſigned to put his troops into a diſpoſition for 
charging the enemy in two different attacks. The ftratagem 
Had all the ſucceſs he expected from it. When they joined 


battle, Mithrobarzanes -was treated as an enemy on both 


fides, and cut to pieces with his traops. T he army of the 
Pifidians was put to flight, and left Datames maſter of the 


field, and of all the rich booty found in the camp of _ 


conquered, 

Datames had not till then Schaal openly againſt the Ling 
the actions we have related being only againſt governors, 
with whom he might have particular differences, which we 
Have obſerved before was common enough. His own elde 
ſon, called Sciſmas, made himſelf his accuſer, and diſco- 
vered his whole deſigns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly 
apprehenfive of the confequence, He knew all the merit of 
this new _ and that he did not engage in any enterprizc, 

without 

() Diad. I. 15. p. 399. | 
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taken the neceſſary meafures to ſecure it's ſucceſs; and that 
hitherto the execution had always anfwered the wiſdom of 
his projects. He ſent an army againſt him into Cappadocia 
o almoſt two hundred thouſand men, of which twenty 
thouſand were horſe, all commanded by Autophradates. The 
troops of Datames did not amount to the twentieth part of 


Fe ST 


m. Wl the king's : ſo that he had no reſource but in himſelf, the 
ch Llour of his ſoldiers, and che happy fituation of the poſt. 
2d be had choſen. For in that conſiſted his chief excellence; 
h never captain having better known how to take his advan- 
thy uges and chuſe his ground, when he was to draw up an army 
be in battle. | 

el- His poſt, as I have obſerved, was infinitely ſuperior to 
er- Wh: of the enemy. He had pitched upon a fituation, where 
ey they could not ſurround him; where, upon the leaſt move- 
e, nent they made, he could come to blows with them with 
ead very conſiderable advantage; and where, had they reſolved 
be- ho fight, their odds in number would have been abſolutely 
ole, ilcleſs to them. Autophradates well knew, that according 
for 0all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in 
em ch a conjuncture: but he obſerved at the ſame time, that 
ned was much to his diſhonour, with fo numerous an army, 
oth o make choice of a retreat, or to continue any longer in 
the PaGion before an handful of enemies. He therefore gave 
the e ſignal. The firſt attack was rude; but the troops of 
the utophradates ſoon gave way, and were entirely routed. 
7 he victor purſued them for ſome time with great ſlaughter. 
INES here were only a thouſand men killed on the ſide of 
1055 atames. 

| WE Several battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, were fought after= 
1de{ ads, in which the latter was always victorious ; becauſe, 
iſco- rectly knowing the country, and ſucceeding eſpecially in 
ghly : ſtratagems of war, he always poſted himſelf advanta- 
* of ouſly, and engaged the enemy in difficult ground, from 
Tis ence they could not extricate themſelves without loſs, 


ophradates ſeeing all his endeavours ineffectual, and his 
7 I : 1 


e 


FF 


oF. 


vithout having maturely conſidered all it's conſequences, and 


N 
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ſupplies entirely exhauſted, and deſpairing of ever being able 
to ſubject by force ſo artful and valiant an enemy, treatel 
an accommodation, and propoſed to him, the being reftored - | 
to the king's favour upon honourable conditions. Datames 
was not ignorant; that there was little ſecurity for bim in 
ſuch a choice, becauſe princes are ſeldom reconciled in earnet 
with a ſubject, who has failed in his obedience, and to whom 
they ſee themſelves in ſome” ſort obliged to ſubmit. How] . 
ever, as only deſpair had hurried him into the revolt, an 
he had always retained at heart the ſentiments of zeal an 
affection for his prince, he accepted the offers irh joy, 
which would put an end to the violent condition his misfor- 
tune had engaged him in, and afforded him the means rf. 
returning to his duty, and of employing his talents for the 
ſervice of the prince to whom they were due, He promiſed 
to ſend deputies to the king; upon which enſued a ceſſation 
of arms, and Autophradates retired into Phrygia, which was 
his government. | | | 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furioully enraged 
againſt him, had changed the eſteem and aMection, he for- 
merly profeſſed for him, into an implacable hatred, Finding 
himſelf incapable of conquering him by the force of arme, 
he was not aſhamed to employ artifice and treachery: means 
unworthy every man of | honour, and how much more fo of 
a prince! He hired ſeveral murderers to aſſaſſinate him; but 
Datames was ſo happy as to eſcape their ambuſcades. At 
length Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobarzanes, to whom tle 
king had made magnificent promiſes, if he could deliver him 
from ſo formidable an enemy, having infinuated himſelf into 
his friendſhip, and having long treated him with all the 
marks of the moſt entire fidelity to acquire his confidence, 
took the advantage of a favourable opportunity, when he 
was alone, and ſtabbed him with his ſword, before he was in 
a condition to defend himſelf. ET an 

Thus * fell this great captain in the ſnares of 2 pretended 

| | friendſhip, 
1 1 V Tta vir, qui multos confilio, neminem perfidia ceperat 
11 ſimulata captus eſt amicitia. Cor. Nep. 
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le friendſhip, who had always thought i it his honour. to ablerve.; 
” _ the moſt inviolable fidelity, in regard to thoſe with whom he 
ed 4 
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had any engagements. Happy, had he always piqued him- 
ſelf alſo upon being as faithful a ſubje&, as he was a true 


* "XA 2 
— 


in WM friend; and if he had not, in the latter part of his life, ſullied 
em the luſtre of his heroic qualities, by the ill uſe he made of 4 
mm them; which neither the fear of diſgrace, the injuſtice of. 1 
. thoſe who envied him, the ingratitude of his maſter for the | 
nfl ſervices he had rendered him, nor + any other pretext could 
nil ſufficiently authorize. | 
Va I am ſurprized, that, comparable. as he was to the greateſt 
"A perſons of antiquity, he has remained in a. manner buried in 
xt llence and oblivion. His great actions and-exploits are how- 
he ever worthy of being preſerved in hiſtory, : For it is in ſuck 
fell {mall bodies of troops, as thoſe of Datames, that the whole 
om” ſoul is exerted, in which the higheſt prudence is ſhewn, in 
28 which chance has no ſhare, and the abilities of a general ap- 
| ann full light. . 
ped CHAPTER IV. 
_ : Hiſtory of Socrates abridged. 


S the death of Socrates is one of the moſt conÞiderable 
events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on me to 

ef treat that ſubject with all the extent it deſerves. In this 

5 view I ſhall premiſe ſome things, which are neceſſary to the 


— reader's having a juſt idea of this prince of the philoſophers, 
8 Two authors will ſupply me principally with what 1 have 
— to lay upon this . Plato and Xenophon, both diſciples 
into | of 
the + doArine of My mitted 1 free nation ; ⁊obere, 
1 Rollin' s may do very well in by the maxims of the fie, and 
hs France, where implicit obedi- the conſtitution of the govern 
Ho ence to the grand monarch is ment, the ſubjeft in many in- 
S 1M the lawv of the land; but jt flances is diſpenſed from his obe- 
has too much of that rxpladed dience, and may defend bimſelf 
nded abſurdity, paſſive obedience, (even in ar ms) againſt his 
ſhip, {founded in an erroneous ac- prince : viz, in caſes of I. 4 
_ tation of religion,) to be ad- and liber . 
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of Socrates. It is to them poſterity is indebted for many of 


his difcourſes, ( that philoſopher having left nothing in writ- 
ing,) and for an ample account of all the circumſtances of his 


condemnation and death. Plato was an eye-witreſs of the 


whole, and relates in his Apology the manner of Socrates's 
accuſation and defence; in his Criton, his refuſal to make- 
his eſcape out of priſon; in his Phadon; his admirable dif. 
eourſe upon the immortality of the ſoul, which was imme 
diately followed'by his death. Xenophon was abſent at that 
time, and upon his return after the expedition of young Cyrus 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes: So that he wrote his Apology 
of Socrates only upon the report of others, but his actions and 
alſcourſes in his four books of memorable things, he repeats 
from his own knowledge. Diogenes Laextins has given us the 
life of Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged manner. 


8 Ec r. I. Birth of Socrates, He applies at firſt to feulp- 
ture; then to the ſtudy of the ſeiences ; His wonderful pre- 
groſs in them. His taſte for moral philoſophy : His manner 

of trving, and ſufferirgs from the ill bumour of his wife. 


(a) OCRATES was born at Athens in the fourth 
| year of the ſeventy-ſeventh olympiad. His father 
Sophroniſcue was a ſculptor, and his mother Phanarete a mid- 
wife, Hence we may obſerve that meanneſs of birth. is no 
obſtacle to true merit, in which alone ſolid glory and real no- 


- 


bility conſiſt, It appears from the compariſons Socrates often 


uſed in his diſcourſes, that he was neither aſhemed of his fa- 
ther's or mother's profeſſion, (6) He was ſurprized that a. 


ſculptor ſhould employ his whole attention to mould an in- 


{ nfible ſtone into the likeneſs of a man, and that a man ſhould 

take ſo little pains not to en an inſenſible ſtone. (c) He 

ä would 

(a) A. M. 3533. Ant. J. C. 471. Diez. Laert, in 

Socrat. p. 100. (6) Id. p. 140. 15 Plat. in Theatet. 
p. 149, &c. 


* Socrates, cujus inge- Ss nullam reli- 
nium varioſque fermones im- quit. Cic, de orat, l. 3. 3, 57. 
mortalitati ſcriptis ſuis Plato | | 


N 
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would often ſay, that he exerciſed the function of a midwife 


with regard to the mind, in making it bring forth all it's 
thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar .talent of Socrates. 


He treated ſubjects in ſo fimple, natural, and pure an order, 
that he made thoſe with whom he diſputed ſay what he would, 


and find an anſwer themſelves to all the queſtions he propoſed 


to them. He at firſt learnt his father's trade, in which he 


made himſelf very expert. (d) In the time of Pauſaniag, 


there was a Mercury and the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of 


his wotkmanthip ; and it is to be preſumed, thoſe ſtatues 
would not have found place amongſt thoſe. of the greateſt ma[- 
ters in the art, if they had not been thought worthy of it. 

(e) Criton is reported to have taken him out of his father's 


ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, tand the opinion 


_ that it was inconſiſtent for a young man capable of the great- 


eſt things to continue perpetually employed. upon ſtone with a 


chiſſel in his hand. He was the diſciple of Archdlaus, who 
conceived a great affection for him. Archelaus had been pu- 
pil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philoſopher. His firſt 


ſtudy was phyſicks, the works of nature, and the movement 
of the heavens, ſtars, and planets; according to the cuſtom of 


thoſe times, wherein only that part of philoſophy was known, 


and Xenophon (J aſſures us of his being very learned in it. 
But * after having foundiby his own.experience, how: difficult, 
N 2 2 Abſtruſe, 


(4) Payf. I. 9. P. 596. (e) Diog. P. 101. () Lib. 4. 
Memorab. P · 710. 


* Socrates primus philoſo- phi occupati fuerunt, avoca- 
pl. iam devocavit E calo, et in viſſe philoſophiam, et ad vitam 
urbibus collocavit, et in do- communem adduxiſſe; ut de 
mos etiam introduxit, et virtutibus et vitiis, omnino- 
coegit de vita et moribus, re- que de bonis rebus et malis 
duſque bonis et malis quærere. quæreret; cœleſtia autem vel 
Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. I, 5. n. 10. proeul eſſe a noſtra cogniti- 

Socrates mihi videtur, iid one cenſeret, vel ſi maxime 


quod conſtat inter omnes, cognita eſſent, nihil tamen ad 


primus à rebus occultis, et ab bene vivendum conferre. Ci, 
ipſa natura involutis, in qui - Acad. Nat. l. 1. n. 15. 
bus omnes ante cum philaſo- | 
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abſtruſe, intricate, and at the ſame hw: little uſeful that. 
kind of learning was to the generality of mankind, he was the 
firſt, according to Cirers, who conceived the thought of bring- 
ing down philoſophy from heaven, to place it in cities, and 


introduce it into private houſes ; humanizing it, to uſe that 


expreſſion, and rendering it more familiar, more uſefulin com- 
mon life, more within the reach of man's capacity, and apply- 
ing it ſolely to what might make them more rational, juſt, 

and virtuous. (g) He found there was a kind of folly in de- 
voting the whole vivacity of his mind, and employing all his 
time, in enquiries merely curious, Woite in impenetrable 
darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of contributing to human 
happineſs 3 whilſt he neglected to inform himſelf in the or- 
dinary duties o ile, and in learning what is conformable, or 
oppoſite, to „F juſtice, and probity; in what fortitude, 
temperance, ah e conſiſt; what is the end of all 80. 
vernment, what the rules of it, 5 what qualities are neceſ- 
fury for commanding and ruling well. We ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel the uſe he made of this ſtudy. 

It was fo far from preventing him to diſcharge the duties 
of a good citizen, that it was the means of making him the 
more obſervant of them. He bore arms, as did all the peo- 
ple of Athens; but with more pure and elevated motives. 
He made many campaigns, was preſent in many actions, and 
always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour, and fortitude, He 
was ſeen towards the end of his life, giving in the ſenate, of 
which he was a member, the moſt ſhining proofs of his zeal 
for juſtice, without being intimidated by the greateſt preſent 
dangers, 

He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a fober, fevers, labo- 
rious life; without which it ſeldom happens, that men are 
capable of diſcharging the greateſt part of the duties of good 
citizens, It is difficult to carry the centempt of riches and 
the love of poverty farther than he did. (5) He looked up- 
on it as a divine [ to be in want of nothing, and be- 

r lieved, 


7 Xenoph Memorab. 1. 2. 5. 210. b) bid 
b. 733. ANN 
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| Teved, the leſs we are contented with, the nearer we approach 
to the Divinity. . * Seeing the pomp and ſhew diſplayed by 
Juxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity of gold 
and filver employed in them: How many things” ſaid he, 
congratulating himſelf an His condition, © do 1 want 1˙ 
Duantis non egeo! 

(i) His father left him fourſcore minæ, chat is to ſay, four 
thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his friends who had 
occaſion for that ſum. But the affairs of that friend having 
taken an ill turn, he loſt the whole, and ſuffered that misfor- 
tune with ſuch indifference and tranquillity, that he did not 

To much as complain of it. (i) We find in Xenophen's Oeco- 
nomics, that his whole eſtate amounted to na more than five 
hundred minæ, or two hundred and fifty livres, The richeſt 
perſons of Athens were his friends, who could never prevail 
upon him to accept any ſhare of their wealth. When he was 
in want of any thing, he was not aſhamed to declare it: F if 
I Dad money, ſaid he one day in an aſſembly of his friends, 
1 would buy me a cloak, He did not addreſs himſelf to any 
dody in particular, but contented himſelf with that general in- 
formation, His diſciples contended for the honour of making 
Him this ſmall preſent : which was being too ſlov;, ſays Seneca; 
their own obſervation ought to have prevented both the want 

and the demand. 

He generouſly refuſed the offers and preſents of Archelaus 
king of Macedonia, who was defirous of having him at his 
court; adding, that he could not go to a man, who could give 
bim more than it vas in his poxver to return. Another philo- 
ſopher does not approve this anſwer, * Was it making a 

N 3 ce prince 


(i) Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 548. (#) Xenoph, econ. 
„ 


* Socrates in pompa, cum 
magna vis auri argentique fer- 
retur ; quam multa non de- 
fidero, inquit ! Cic. Tuſe. 
Qt. I. 5 | 

+ 35595 amicis audienti- 


dus: Eniſſim, inquit, pallis 


um, fi nummos haberem. Ne- 
minem popoſcit, omnes ad- 
monuit. A quo acciperet, 
ambitus fuit—Poſt hoc quiſ- 
quis properaverit, ſero dat 3 
jam Socrati defuit. Senec. 45 


benef. J. EM C. 24. 
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40 prince a ſmall return, ſays Seneca, & to undeceive him 


« in his falſe ideas of grandeur and magnificence' ; 3 to in- 


& ſpire him with a contempt for riches; to ſhew him the 
ce right uſe of them; to inſtruct him in the great art of reign- 


„ing; ina word, to teach him kim how to live and how to 
dL die? But, continues Seneca, © the true reaſon, which 


6 prevented his going to the court of that prince, was, that 
ce he did not think it conſiſtent for him to ſeek a voluntary 
& ſervitude, whoſe liberty a free city could not ſuffer him to 
1 enjoy.“ Neluit ire ad voluntariam ſervitutem is cujus liber 
tatem civitas libera ferre non potuit (I). 

(m) The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render him 
gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with the philo- 
ſophers of thoſe times. (x) In company and converſation he 
was always gay and facetious, and the ſole joy and fpirit of 
the entertainment. Tho? he was very poor, he piqued him- 
ſelf upon the neatneſs of his perſon and houſe, and could not 
faffer the ridiculous affectation of Antiſthenes, who always 
wore dirty and ragged cloaths, He told him once, that through 
the holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his tatters, abundance 
of vanity might be diſcerned. 

One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates, was 2 
tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, no loſs, no injury, no 
ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have believed, that he 
was by nature haſty and paſſionate, and that the moderation, 


to which he had attained, was the effect of his reflections 


and endeavours to ſubdue and correct himſelf ; which would 
ſtill add to his merit. (o) Seneca tells us, that he had . deſired 

his friends to apprize him whenever they ſaw him ready to fall 
into a paſſion, and that he had given them that privilege over 
him, which he took himſelf with them. * Indeed the beſt 


time to call in aid * rage and , that have ſa violent 


& and 
0 Senec. de 1 J. 5. c. 6. (n) Xenoph. i in conviv. 


(=) Allan. 1, 4. c. 11 & l. 9. c. 35. 00 _ I. 3. 
c. 15. 


Contra potens malum et apud nos gratioſum, aum cone | 
{picimus, et noſtri ſumus, advocemus 
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and ſudden a power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and 
in cool blood. At the firſt ſignal, the leaſt animadverſion, he 
either ſoftened his tone, or was ſilent, Finding himſelf in great 


emotion againſt a ſlave : * I would beat you,” ſays he, if 


« J were not angry: (p) Cæderem te, niſi iraſcerer. Having 
received a box on the ear, he contented himſelf with only ſay- 
ing with a ſmile: (2) 'Tis 4 misfortune. not to know when 
to put on an belmet. 

Without going out of his own houſe, he 3 enough 
to exerciſe his patience in all it's extent, Xantippe his wife 
put it to the ſevereſt proofs by her captious, paſſionate, vio- 


Tent diſpoſition, It ſeems, before he took her for his com- 


panion, that he was not ignorant of her character; and he 
fays himſelf in Xenophon (7).that he had expreſsly choſen her, 
from the conviction, that if he ſhould be capable of bearing 
her inſults, there would be no body, though ever ſo difficult 
to endure, with whom he could not live. Never was woman 
of ſo violent and fantaſtical a fpirit and ſo bad a temper. 


There was no kind of abuſe or injurious treatment, which he 


had not to experience from her, She would ſometimes be 
tranſported with ſuch an exceſs of rage, as to tear off his cloak 
in the open ſtreet; (s) and even one day after having vented 
all the reproaches her fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a pot 
upon his head; at which he only laughed, and ſaid, that fo 
much thunder muſt needs produce a ſhower, 

(:) Some antient authors write, that Socrates married a 
ſecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand-daughter of 
Ariſtides the Juſt, and that he ſuffered exceedingly from them 
both, who were continually quarrelling with each other, 
and never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, and 
doing him all the offence they could invent, They pretend, 
that during the Peloponneſian war, after the peſtilence had 


=" off great _ of the — a decres was -made, 


whereby, 


( Sen. de ira, I. 1. c. 15. 7 ) Ibid. 1. 3. c. 11. 
(r) Xen. in conviv. p. 876. (5) Dick: in Socrat. p. 112. 
(e) Plut. in Ariftid. p. 335. Athen. L 1 13. p. 555» Dios. 
Laert. in doent. p. 106. 
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whereby, to retrieve the ſooner the ruins of the republic, each 
citizen was permitted to have two wives at the ſame time, 


and that Socrates took the benefit of this new law. Thoſe 
authors found this circumſtance ſolely upon a paſſage in a trea- 


tiſe on nobility, afcribed to Ariſtotle, But beſides that, accord- 


ing to Plutarch himſelf, Panetius, a very grave author, has 


fully refuted this opinion, neither Plato nor Xenophon, who 


were well acquainted with all that related to their maſter, ſay 
any thing of this ſecond marriage of Socrates; and, on an- 
other ſide, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Dioderus Siculus, 


| who have treated at large all the particulars of the Peloponne- 


ſian war, are alike filent in regard to the pretended decree of 
Athens, which permitted bigamy. There is in the firſt 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 


| a diſſertation of Monſieur Hardion's upon this ſubject, 


wherein he demonſtrates, that the ſecond marriage of Socrates, | 
and the decree upon bigamy, are ſuppoſrtitious facts. 


Szcr. I. of the dæmon or familiar ſpirit, of Soerires 


UR knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we 
knew nothing of the genius, which, he ſaid, had aſſiſt- 
ed him with it's counſel and protection in the greateſt part of 
his actions. It is not agreed amongft authors, what this ge- 
nius was, commonly called The demon of Socrates, from the 
Greek word, Aaiudmov, that ſignifies ſomething of a divine 


zature, conceived as a ſecret voice, a ſign, or ſuch an inſpi- 


ration as diviners are ſuppoſed to have had: This genius di- 
verted him from the execution of his deſigns when they have 
been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to act any 
thing: (u)] Eſſe divinum quoddam, quod Socrates demonium 
appellat, cui ſemper ipſe paruerit, nunquam impellenti, ſepe 
revocanti. Plutarch, in his treatiſe intituled, Of the genius of 
Socrates, repeats the different ſentiments of the antients upon 
the exiſtence and nature of this genius. (x) I ſhall confine 
myſelf to that of them, which ſeems the moſt natural and rea- 
Lonable, though he does not lay much ſtreſs upon it. 


Ds | * We 
62 Cic, de divin, I. 1. n, 122. f P. 580. 


| 
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We know that the Divinity has a clear unerring knowledge 
of futurity ; that man cannot penetrate into it's darkneſs but 
by uncertain and confuſed eonjectures: that thoſe who ſuecsed 
beſt in that reſearch; are ſuch, who by a more exact and ſtu- 
died comparifon of is andent cauſe; capable of influencing 
future events, ' diſtinguiſh with greater force and perſpicuity, 
what will be the reſult and iſſue of the conflict of thoſe differ- 
ent cauſes in conducing to the fucceſs or miſcarriage of an effect 
or enterprize, This forefight and diſcernment has ſomething 
of divine in it, exalts us aboye the reſt of mankind, approaches 
us to the Divinity, and makes us participate in ſome meaſure 
in his counſels and deſigns, by giving us an inſight and pre- 
ſcience, to a certain degree, of what he has ordained concern- 
ing the future. Socrates had a juſt and piercing judgment, 
joined with the moſt exquiſite prudence, He might call this 
judgment and prudence 9z;46o, ſomething divine, uſing in- 
deed a kind of equivocality in the expreſſion, without attribut- 
ing to himſelf however the merit of his wiſdom in conjectur- 
ing upon the future. The Abbe Fraguier comes very near 
the ſame opinion in the difſertation he has left us upon this 
ſubject in the C bj * Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, 

(z) The fe, or viſe function of this genius was to 
ſtop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to 
act. He received alſo the ſame impulſe, when his friends 
were going to engage in any bad affair, and communicated it 
to him; and ſeveral inſtances are related, wherein they found 
themſelves very unfortunate from not having believed him. 
Now what other ſignification can be given to this, than that 
it implies, under myſterious terms, a mind, whick by it's own 
lights, and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a ſort of 
inſight into futurity ? And if Socrates had not intended to 
leſſen in his own perfon the merit of an unerring judgment, by 
attributing it to a kind of inſtinct, if at bottom he had deſired 
any thing to be underſtood, beſides the general aid of the divine 


wiſdom, which ſpeaks in every man by the voice of reaſon, | 
would 


Tom. IV. p. 368. (=) Plat, in Theag. p. 128. 
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would he have eſcaped, ſays Ne (a), the cenſure of | 
arrogance and falſhood ? 


(5) God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to you, 


| Lays he to Alcibiades, whilſt the wealeneſs of Jour age would 


have rendered my diſcourſes ineffectual to you. But I con- 


ceive I may now enter into diſpute with you, as an ambitious 
young man, for whom the laws qpen a way to the dignities of 
of the republic. Is it not viſible here, that prudence pre vent- we 
ed Socrates from treating Alcibiades ſeriouſly at a time, when gel 
grave and ſevere converſation would have given him a diſguſt, wh 
of which he might perhaps never have got the better? (c) And atd 
when, in his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates | oy 
aſcribes his avoiding public buſineſs to inſpiration from above; on 
does he mean any thing. more than what he ſays in his apology, 
that a Juſt and good man, who intermeddles with the govern- pe 
ment in a corrupt Rate, is not long without periſhing? If (d), oy 
when he appears before the judges that were to condemn bim, 25 
hat divine voice is not heard to prevent him, as it was upon 5 
dangerous occaſions, the reaſon is, that he did not deem it a v1 
misfortune for him to die, eſpecially at his age, and in his FR 
circumſtances, Every body knows what his prognoſticatian 8 
had been long before, upon the unfortunate expedition of = 
| Sicily. He attributed it to his dzmon, and declared it to be 8 
the inſpiration of that ſpirit, A xiſe man, who ſees an 
affair ill concerted, and conducted with paſſion, may eaſily 
propheſy-upon the event of it, without the aid of A dæmon's 5 
inſpiration. 
- It muſt be allowed however, that the opinion which gires ] 1ͥ 
men genii and angels to direct and guard them, was not 
unknown, even to the pagans. (e) Plutarch cites the verſes 
of Menander, in which that poet expreſsly ſays, That every 
man at his birth bas a good genius * bim, which attends 
- bi _ 7 
0 
ta) Memorab. I. 1. p. 708. 2) Plat. in 1 Alcib. p. 150, ve 7 
c] Lib. 6. de rep. p. 496. Apolog. Soc. p. 31, 3%. } 


(4) Ibid. p. 49. (e De anim, tranquil, . 9% l 
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It may be believed with probability wood, that the dæmon 
of Socrates, which' has been ſo differently ſpoken of, and 
thereby made it 'a- queſtion, whether it was a good or bad an- 
gel, was no more than the force and rectitude of his judgment, 
which acting according to the rules of prudence, and with the 
aid of a long experience, fupported by wiſe reflections, made 
| him foreſee the events of thoſe things, upon which he was. 
either conſulted, or deliberated himſelf, 

I conceive at the ſame time, that he was not ſorry the 
people ſhould believe him inſpired, or that he knew futurity 
by any effect of the divinity whatſoever. That opinion 
might exalt him very much in the ſenſe of the Athenians, 
and give him an authority, of which the greateſt * perſons 
of the pagan world were very fond, and which they endea- 
voured to acquire by ſecret communications, and pretended 
conferences, with ſome divinity: but it drew the jcalouſy of 
many of the citizens wren him. 


— 


32 c r. III. Socrates declared 6 wif; 1 7 mankind by 
the oracle of Delphos, 


75 9 H 18 declaration of the oracle, fo e 
in appearance for Socrates, did not a little con- 

ulbute to the enflaming envy, and. ſtirring up of enemies 
| | again 

Cf) Plut, in Apolog. p. 21, 22. N 


. * Lycurgus and Solon, had wwith the goddeſs Egeria. 
recourſe to the authority of The firſt Scipio Africanus made 
oracles to advance their Saal. the people . that the gods 
Zaleucus pretended, that his gave him ſecret counſels. Even 
laws had been dictated to him Sertorius's hind bad ſomething 
by Minerva, Numa Pompi- divine in ic. | 

bus * his conferences 


' 


Ch 
ions 
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againſt him, as he tells us himſelf in his Apology, wherein 


he recounts the occaſion, and true ſenſe of that oracle, 
Chærephen, a zealous diſciple of Socrates, happening to 


\ be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there was 


a wiſer man than Socrates in the world, The prieſteſs replied 
there was none. This anſwer puzzled, Socrates extremely, 
who could ſcarce comprehend the ſenſe of it. For on the 
one ſide, he well knew, ſays he of himſelf, that there was 
neither much nor little wiſdom in him; and on the other, 
he could not ſuſpect the oracle of falſhood, the divinity being 


incapable of telling a le. He therefore conſidered it atten- 


tively, and took great pains ta penetrate the ſenſe of it. At 
firſt he applied himſelf to a powerful citizen; a ftateſman, 
and a great politician, who paſſed for one of the wiſeſt men 
of the city, and who was himſelf as much convinced of his 
own merit as any body. He found by his converſation that 
he knew nothing, and infinuated as much to himſelf in terms 


fufficiently intelligible ; which made him extremely odious 


to that citizen, and all who were preſent. He did the ſame 
by ſeveral others of the ſame profeſſion; and all the fruit 
of his enquiry was, to draw upon himſelf. a greater number 


of enemies. From the ſtateſman he addreſſed himſelf to the 


poets, whom he found ſtill fuller of ſelf-eſteem, but really 
more void of knowledge and wiſdom, He purſued his en- 
quiries to the artiſans, and could not meet with one, who, 
becauſe he ſucceeded in his own art, did not believe himſelf. 


very capable, and fully informed in all that was great beſides ; 


which preſumption was the almoſt univerſal failing of the 
Athenians, As they had naturally abundance of wit, they 
pretended to be knowing in every thing, and believed them- 
ſelves capable of pronouncing upon all things. His enquiries 

amongſt ſtrangers were not more ſucceſsful, 
Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing himſelf 
with all thoſe he had W * diſcovered, that the dif- 
ference 


* „ Boar | in omnibus fer nihil amet ipſe, refellat 


ſermonibus fic diſputat, ut ahos ; nihil fe ſcire len, mw 
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ference between him and them was, that they all believed 
they knew what they did not know, and that for bis part, 
he ſincerely profeſſed his ignorance. From thenee he con- 
cluded, that only God is truly wiſe, and that the true mean- 
ing of his oracle was to ſignify, that all human wiſdom was 
no great matter, or, to ſpeak more properly, was nothing at 
all. And as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt did ſo, 
ſays he, by way of ſetting me up for an example, as if it 
intended to declare to all men, The wiſeſt amongſt you is he, 
who b. like n that there is no real wiſdom in 
him. 


Sx c. 7. IV. Socrates 3 binſelf entirely to _ in- 


ftruction of the youth of Athens. Affection of bis diſciples 
for him, The admirable principles with which he inſpires 
them either for government or religion. 


FTER having related ſome particularities 3 in 4 life 

of Socrates, it is tinge to proceed to that, in which his 

character principally and peculiarly conſiſted ; I mean the 

pains he took. to inſtruct mankind, and particularly i in form- 
ing the youth of Athens. 

(g He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father of 
the republic, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs and ad- 
vantage of his whole country. But, as it is very difficult 
to correct the aged, and to make people change principles, 
who revere the errors in which they have grown grey, he 
devoted his labours principally to the inſtruction of youth, 
in order to ſow the ſeeds of virtue in a ſoil more fit to pro- 
duce the fruits of it. 


- 125 He 
(g) In Apol. "TERS P. 641. | | 


id ipſum, eoque præſtare cæ - eſſe dictum, - quod hæc effet 
teris, quod illi, quæ neſciant, una omnis ſapientia, non ar- 
ſcire ſe putent; ipſe ſe nihil bitrari ſe ſeire quod neſciat, 
ſcire id unum ſciat, ob eam- Cic. Acad. Queſt, I. 1. n,15, 
que rem ſe arbitrari ab Apol- 16. | 


line omnium ſapientiſſimum 


Vor. We 3 
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()] He bad no opeh ſchool like the reſt of the philoſs. 
phers, nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no benches 
prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's chair. He was the 


philoſopher of all times and ſeaſons. He taught in all places, 


and upon all oceaſions; in walking, converſation; at meals, 


in the army, and in the midſt of the camp, in the public 


aſſemblies of the ſenate. or people, ih priſon itſelf, and when 
he drank the poiſon be philoſophized, ſays Plutarch, and 
inſtructed mankind. And from thence the ſame judicious 
author takes occaſion to eſtabliſh a great principle in point of 
government, which Seneca * before him had placed in- all 
it's light, To be a public man, ſays he, it is not neceſſary 


to be actually in office, to wear the robe of judge or magi- 


ſtrate, and to ſit in the higheſt tribunals for the adininifird- 
tion of juſtice. Many do this, who, though honoured with 
the fine names of orators, pr#tors, and ſenators, if they 
want. the merit of thoſe characters, ought. to be regarded as 


private perſons, and often confounded with the loweſt and 
vileſt of the populace, But whoever knows to give wiſe 


counſel to thoſe who conſult him, to animate the citizens to 


virtue, and to inſpire them with ſentiments of probity, equity, 
generolity, and love of their country; 3 this i is, aye Plutarch, 


the 


* Fabet ubi ſe etiam in tes an ac retrahit, & fi 


privato late explicet magnus 
anjmus—— Ita delituerit (vir 
ille) ut ubicunque otium ſuum 
abſconderit, prodeſſe velit & 


ſingulis & univerſis, ingenio, 
voce, conſilio. Nec enim is 


ſolus reip. prodeſt, qui can- 
d idatos extrahit, & tuetur reos, 
& de pace belloque cenſet, 
ſed qui juventutem exhorta- 
tur, qui in tanta bonorum 
præceptorum inopia virtute 
inſtruit animos, qui ad pecu- 


Nam luxariamqge curft 6s 
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nihil aliud certe moratur, in 
privato publicum negotium 


agit. An ille plus præſtat, 
qui inter peregrinos & cives, 
aut urbanus prætor adeuntibus 


adſeſſoris verba pronunciat; 


quam qui docet, quid ſit juſti- 


tia, quid pietas, quid atientia, 
quid fortitudo, quid mortis 
contemptus, quid deorum in- 
tellectus, quam gratuitum bo- 
num fit conſcientia? Segec. de 


* 


tranguil. ani. c. 3. en 
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2 the true magiſtrate and ruler, in eas condition or 
10g place he be. 1718 
he Such was Socrates. The Ae "TH did the FP, by the 1 
et, inſtructions he gave their youth, and the diſciples he formed, 1 
ls, are inexpreſſibly great. Never had maſter 2 greater number, 
lis or ſo illuſtrious. Plato, tho? alone, were worth a multitude, 


(„) Upon the point of death he bleſſed and thanked God for 
three things; that he had endued him with a rational ſou, 
that he was born a Greek, and not'a Barbarian, and that he 
had placed his birth in the life-time of Socrates. Xenophon 
(4) had the ſame advantage. It is ſaid, that one day Socrates 
met him in the ſtreet, and ſtopping kim with his ſtaff, aſked 
him whether he knew where proviſions were ſold 7 It was 
not difficult to anſwer this queſtion. But Socrates, having 
demanded in what place mien learnt virtue, and ſeeing this 
ſecond queſtion put him to a ſtand: If you deſire to know 
it, continued the philoſopher, follow me, and you ſhall be 
informed. Which he did immediately, and was afterwards 
the firſt who collected and publiſhed his maſter's diſcourſes. 

(1) Ariſtippus, upon a converſation with Iſchomachus, in 
which he had introduced ſome ftrokes of Socrates's goQrine, 
- conceived ſo ardent a "paſſion to betome his diſci ple, that he 
grew lean and wan in effect of it, till he could go the foun- 
tain head, and imbibe his fill of a \ philoſophy, that taught 
the knowledge and cure of evil. 


ö 1 What is reported of Euclid the Megarien, explains till | 

. better how high the paſſion of Socrates's diſciples ran, to 1 

tat; receive the benefit of his inſtructions. (n) There was at | 

ves, that time an open war between Athens and Megara, which 1 
ibus was carried on with ſo much animoſity, that the Athenians | 

iat; obliged their generals to take an cath to lay waſte the ter- | 

ati ritory of Megara twice a year, and prohibited the Megari TP | 
_ to ſet foot in Attica upon pain of death. This decree could | 
Ting not 1 nor 8 1 the zeal of Euclid, (*) He Jefr | 
bo. O 2 1 ; | his 

. % 6 Plut. in Mario, p. 433. (0) Diog. in Xenoph, 


. p. 120. (7) Plut. de Curioſ. p. 516, m) Plut. 
in Peric. p. 168. () Aul. Gel, Noct. At. 1.6 c. 10. 
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conceived themſelves capable of every thing, and aſpired at 


(e) lian, I. 3. c. 28. 
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his city in the evening in the diſguiſe of a woman, with a 
veil upon his head, and came to the houſe of Socrates in the 
night, where he vuntioned till the approach of day, when 


he returned in the ſame manner he came. 


The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was 
incredible. They left father and mother, and renounced all 
parties of pleaſure to attach themſelves to him, and to hear 
his diſcourſes, We may judge of this in the example of 
Alcibiades, the moſt ardent and fiery: of all the Athenians, 
The philoſopher however never ſpared him, and was always 
ready to calm the ſallies of his paſſions, and to rebuke his 
pride, which was his great diſeaſe. I have related ſome 
inſtances of this temper of his in the preceding volume. 


(e) One day when Alcibiades was boaſting of his wealth, 
- and the great eſtates in his poſſeſſion, (which generally blow 


up the pride of young people of quality) he carried him to 
2 geographical map, and aſked. him to find Attica. It was 
ſo ſmall it could ſcarce be diſcerned upon that drayght ; be 
found it however, tho' with ſome diffieulty : But upon being 
defired to point out his own eſtate there: It is too. ſmall, 
ſays he, to be diſtinguiſhed in ſo little a ſpace. See then, 
replied Socrates, how much you are affected about an im- 
perceptible point of land. This reaſoning might haye been 
urged much further ſtill. For what was Attica compared to 
all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, 
and the world itſelf. to the vaſt extent of . the infinite orbs 
which furround it? What an inſet, what a nothing, is the 
- moſt powerful prince of the earth in the midſt of this abyſs 


of bodies and immente ſpaces, and how much of it does he 


occupy ! 

The young people i Athens, dazzled with the glory of 
Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a wild am- 
bition, after having received for ſome, time the leſſons of the 
ſophiſts, who promiſed to make them very great politicians, 


the 


vpon him to he his reſolation,” ll] 5. his, 


lesben] hill QT Sbg. 14 


the higheſt 'employrilerts, 100 One or chef 1 uco 
had taken it fo ſtrongly int his head?” to Enter upon "ihe 
adminiſtration vf the poblie Jars, th Güph not 975 

old, that none of Bis 8 family of” fende Were able {AM 


him from a defgn ſo! nitle cnfffteßt with his age and « Eapa- 
city, S6ctates;+ who had af affectib for him upon account 


of Plato his brother, was the nN effoh tat bit n 


„ 


Aileourte that he e him to "give ew 9285 caring. 
You are deſirous then to govern the tepublls;"T:e" he 0 hip. : 
True, replied + :Gliuco, Vo cannot habe 3 more noble 
defign, anfvered Socrates fer if you "ſucteea, © gn will have 
it in your power to'ſerve yur friends een to Ane. 
dize your family; and#t6 extend the confines o Ka ur country 


You will make yourſelf known, not only: Ath eng, 115 


thtoughôut uf Greete, and perhaps your 1 renown, ike that 
." Themiſtocles, may ſp 05 read abroad amongſt "the barbarous 


nations. In Hort, Whkrewet you are, you vi e ie 
wes and 7 of the whole World. ba 


& . 


ſtaid 2 pve no occaſion to ieh l. him on that nay 
and the converlation continued. Since you re. to he 
eſteemed and kotibuted, no doubt your view fs td e > uſeful 
to the public? Certainly. Tell me then, 1 deg you in the 
name of the gods, What is the firſt ſervice, you propoſe, to 


render the ſtate ? As Glauco ſeemed at a loßß, and meditated 
upon what he ſhould 'anſwer : I preſume, © continues Socrates, 


it is to enrich it, that is to ſay, to augment it's revenues. 


My very thought. You are well verſed then undoubtedly in 


the revenues of the ſtate, and know perfectly to what they 


may amount: You have not failed to make them your par- 


ticular ſtudy, in order, that if a fund ſhould happen to fail 
by any unforeſeen accident, you might be able to ſupply the 


deficieney by another. I proteſt, replied Glauco, that never 


„„ entered 
(2) Xenoph, memorab, 1, 3. p. 772—774. 
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entered into my thoughts. At leaſt you will tell me to what 
the expences of the republic amount; ; for you muſt khow 
thei elne of, alen ſock # as are — I own 


4a Sf 4 


| unacquainted with it's revenues: and expences.. 1 ick 1 

But, ſaid Glauco, there is ſtill another means which you 
have not mentioned; Ty Nate may be enriched by .the ruin of 
"It's enemies. Von are in the right,. .replied Socrates. .., But 
that depends 1 upon it's being the ſtrongeſt; otherwiſe it incurs 
the danger of loſing. what it has, For which: reaſon, he 
WhO talks of enggging in a war, ought to know the forces 

on both ſides; that if he finds his , own, party ſtrongeſt, he 
may boldly Mviſe the war, and F weakeſt, diſſuade the people 
From undertaking i it, Now do, you know the ſtrength of our 
republic, and that of our enemies, by ſea, and land ? Have 
you a ſtate of them ſh writing? Be ſo kind to let me ſee it. 
I have it not at preſent, ſaid Glauco. I. fee then, ſaid 
Socrates, that we ſhall not preſently. enter into a war, if you 
are charged with the government; for you have abundance 
of enquiries to make, and much pains to go. throng, before 
you will reſolve. upon. it. 

He ran over in this manner ſeveral other articles no - lefs 
important, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquainted ; F 
till he brought him to confeſs, how ridiculous thoſe people 
were, who have che raſhneſs to intrude into government, 
without any other preparation, for the ſervice of the public, 
than that of an high eſteem for themſelves, and an immo- 
derate ambition of ribng to the firſt places and. dignities. 
Have a care, dear Glauco, ſaid he to him, leſt a too warm 
deſire of honours ſhould deceive you into purſuits that may 
cover you with ſhame, by ſetting your, e an and Pur 
abilities i in full light. | 

 Glauco improved from the wiſe 3 of Renee 
and took time to inform himſelf in private, before he ven- 
ures to N in public, This is a leſſon for all ages, and 


" 


* Fw OS 


- ſhould not only ſerve to diſcover the wonders of nature, but 
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may be very a; monies in all ſtations and conditions 
of He wet tr n Yo 

4 ) Socrates. "Ja not urge his friends. to enter early, upon 
public employments; 3 but firſt to take pains for the attain- 
ment of the knowledge neceſſary to their ſucceſs in them. 
(7).A man muſt be, very ſimple, ſaid. he, to belieye that the 
mechanic arts are not to be acquired without. the help. of 
proper maſters, and that the knowledge requiſite in governing 
ſtates, which, is the higheſt degree of human prudence, de- 
mands no preyious labour and application., His great care in 


ar 


regard to thoſe, who aſpired at public e Vas to 


form their manners upon the folid principles of probity : and 


juſtice; and eſpecially to inſpire them ith a fincere loxe of 
their country, With the moſt ardent paſſion, for the public 
good, and an high, idea of the r and goodneſs. of the 
gods: becauſe without theſe qualities, all other abilities ſerve 
only to render men more wicked, and; more capable of doing 
evil. Xenophon has tranſmitted to. us a conyerſation of. So- 
crates, with Euthydemus, upon * which i is, one 
of the fineſt paſſages to be found i in the 5 Wire of the an- 


tients. 


Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken to beftow 
upon man all that is neceſſary to his nature? Never, I affure 
you, replied he. Vou ſee, continued Soctates,, how neceſſary 


light is, and how precious that gift of the gods Sught to 


appear to us. Without it, added Euthydemvs, we ſhould 
be like the blind, and all nature as if it were not, or were 


dead: but becauſe we have occaſion for ſuſpenſe and relaxa- 


tion, they have alſo given us the night for our repoſe, You 
are in the right, and for this we ought to render them con- 
tinual praiſes and thankſgiving. They have. ordained that 
the ſun, that bright. and luminous ſtar, ſhould preſide | over 
the day to diſtinguiſh it's different parts, and that it's light 


<a 


(4) Nerd mc L 4 „ $69, Si (r) Ibid. 
p. 792. N EY ; | 
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to difpenſe univerfal fe and heat; and at che fame time they 
have commanded the moon and ſtars to illuminate the night, 


of itſelf dark and obſcure: Ts there any thing more admirable 
than this variety and 'viciffitude of day and night, of light 


and darkneſs, of labour and reft ; and alt this for the con- 


venlence and 300d of man? Söelutes runter ade in lilce man- 
ner the inf te advantages e receive from fire ank water 


SEES 


in the ce aliens of life; and continuing to obſerve 1 upon the 


ſay you, Pup! 1. upon the "ſun's return after Vinter t to 


re. vi t us, and that AS the fruits of "one ſeaſon wither and 
decay, he rigens new ones to ſucceed them n? That having 


rendered man this ſervice, he retires, I n mould incom- 


mode him by exceſs of heat; and then after Having removed 
to a certain point, which he could not pals Without. putting 
us In danger of periſhirig With cold, that he feturns in the 
fame track to reſumè his place in thoſe parts of the heavehs, 
where his preſence is moſt beneficial to us? Af becauſe we 
could neither ſupport the cold or heat, if we were to paſs in 
an inftant from the one to the other, do you not admire, that 
whilſt this ſtar approaches and removes ſo ſlowly, the two 
extremities arrive by almoſt inſenfible degrees? & Is it poſſible | 
not to diſcoyer in this diſpoſition of the ſeaſons of the year, 
a providence and goodneſs, not only attentive to our 2 1 
Gties, byt even our delights and enjoyments ? 

All theſe things, ſaid Euthydemus, make me doubt, Wal 
ther the gods have any other employment than to ſhower 
down their gifts and graces upon mankind. There is one 

oint however that puts me to a ſtand, which is, that the 
E. animals partake of all theſe bleſſings as well as ourſelves. 
Ves, replied Socrates: but do you but obſerve, that all theſe 
animals ſubſiſt only for man's ſervice? The ſtrongeſt and 


moſt Vigorous of them he 2 at bi. will, he makes 


them 
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8 them tame and gentle, and uſes them ſucceſsfully in his warts I Fi. 
y his labours, and the other occaſions of life. 5 ö 3% 
, What if we conſider man in himſelf... Here Socrates ex- 10 
e amines the diverſity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry of which 18 
t man enjoys all that is beft and moſt excellent in nature; the | 
® _ vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reaſon, which pro ; i 
_- him infinitely above all other animals; the wonderful gift of 8 
, ſpeech, by the means of which we communicate our thoughts 1 
e reciprocally, publiſh our laws, and govern ſtates. 1 
it From all this, ſays Socrates, it is eaſy to diſcern that there 1 
0 are gods, and that they have man in their particular care, 1 
d though he cannot diſcover them by his ſenſes. Do we per- 3 
8 ceive the thunder, whilſt it ftrikes through all things which 9 
|- oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh the winds, whilſt they axe 1 
d tearing up all before them in our view? Our ſoul itſelf with N 
8 which we are ſo intimate, which moyes and acts us, is it 1 
e viſible, can we behold it? It is the ſame with regard to the i 
55 gods, of whom none axe viſible in thfe diſtribution of their * 
'e favours, The GREAT Gop himſelf, (theſe words are re- A 
* markable, and demonſtrate that Socrates acknowledged one "= 
it fupreme God, the author of all being, and ſuperior to all 1 
0 dthers, who were only the miniſters of his will,) this great Wo 
e God, who has formed the univerſe, and ſupports the ſtupen- N i 
„ dous work, whoſe every part is finiſned with the utmoſt 1 
goodneſs and harmony; he who preſerves them perpetually ; 1. 
| in immortal vigour, and cauſes them to obey him with a 11 
— never- failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed | l f 
r by our imagination; this God makes himſelf fuſficienty | | \ 
e viſible by the endleſs wonders of which he is author; but 1 
e continues always invifible in himſelf. Let us not then refuſe / | 
þ to believe even what we do not ſee, and let us ſupply the | 
e defects of our corporeal eyes, by uſing thoſe of the foul ; | 
d but eſpecially let us learn to render the juſt homage of rdſpect 114 
8 and veneration to the divinity, whoſe will it ſeems to be, 1 
n that we ſhould have no other perception of him than by his ! 

| eftefs in our favour, Now this. e this homage, 1 
43 | | | „ conſiſts = 1 
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conſiſts in pleaſing | hitn, and v we can day pleaſe hith in doing 
his will. 


(s) In this n manner Socrates inſtructed yh; theſs are 


the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into thee ; ; On the 
dne ſide, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws and magiſtrates, in 
which he made juſtice conſiſt 3 bn the other, a profound re- 
gard for the divinity, which confieares religion. In things 
ſurpaſſing our underſtanding, he adviſes us to conſult the 
gods; and as they impart themſelves only to thoſe that pleaſe 


them, he recommends above all things the mak ing of them 


propitious by a wiſe regularity of conduct. The gods are 


viſe, ſays he, and it depends i pon them either to grant wohat 


ve aſk, or to give us the directly reverſe of it, He cites an 
excellent prayer from an anonymous poet: Gheat God, give 


us, wwe beſeech thee, thoſe good things of which ve ſtand in 


nerd, whether be crave tbem or not; and remove from us all 
theſe, zohich may be burtfil to us, theugh wwe implore them of 
you, The vulgar imagined, that there are things which the 


gods obſerve, and others of which they take no notice: but 


Socrates taught; that the gods obſerve all our actions and 
words; that they penetrate into our moſt ſecret thoughts, 


are preſent in all our nn and that they inſpire us 
in all our wed ; 


8 19 7. v. Suse 1 „5er to Merit the Pe 


in the opinion of the young Athenians, What is to be un- 
derftocd of the Tromteal character n fo him. | 


vo CRATES found it neceſſary to prejudice the young 
people againſt a bad taſte, which had prevailed for ſome 


time in Greece. A ſect of aſſuming men aroſe, who rank- 


ing themſelves as the firſt ſages of Greece, were entirely the 


reverſe in their conduct. F ore inſtead of being infinitely re- 


mote 
| (s) Xenoph. nn I. 4. p. 803 & $05. 
* "Em? Steg gls, ellas, "T6709. Plut. in Alcib. 2. 
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mote from all avarice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, 


Thales, and the others who made the ſtudy of wiſdom their 
principal occupation, theſe men were ambitious and covetous, 
entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and made 
a trade of their pretended knowledge, * (t:) They were called 


ſophiſts, and wandered from city to city. They cauſed them 
ſelves to be cried up as oracles, and walked about attended by 
crowds of their diſciples, who, through a kind of enchant- 
ment, - abandoned. the embraces of their parents, to follow 
theſe proud teachers, whom they paid a great price for their 


inſtruction, There was nothing theſe maſters, did not pro- 
feſs: theology, phyſics, ethics, arithmetic, aſtronomy, gram- 
mar, muſic, poetry, rhetoric, and hiſtory, They knew 


every thing, and could teach every thing. Their greateſt . 
ſuppoſed {kill lay in philoſophy and eloquences Meſt of 


them, like Gorgias, valued themſelves upon giving immediate 
anſwers to all queſtions that could be propoſed to them. 
Their young diſciples acquired nothing from their precepts, 


but a ſilly eſteem for themſelves, and an univerſal contempt _ 


for every body elſe ; ſo that not a ſcholar quitted theſe ſchools, 
but was more impertinent than when he firſt entered them. 
It was neceſſary to decry the falſe eloquence and bad logic 


of theſe proud teachers in the ſenſe of the young Athenians, 
To attack them in front, and diſpute with them in a direct 


manner by a continued diſcourſe, was what ' Socrates could 


well have done, for he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree the 


talents of ſpeaking and reaſoning ; but this was no means to 
ſucceed againſt great haranguers, whoſe ſole aim was to dazzle 
their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow of words. 
He therefore took another courſe, and + employing the turns 
and addreſs of i gs which he knew how to apply with 

wonder- 


4) Plat. in Apolog. p. 19, 20. 


Sic enim appellantur hi, mulantiaque longs omnibus 
qui oſtentationis aut quzftus lepore atque humanitate præ- 
cauſa philoſophantur. Cic. in ſtitit. Cic. I. 2. de orat, ns 
Lucul. Nn. 129. 270. ES + a 

t Socrates i in ironia difſi- Bs 
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wonderful art and delicacy, he choſe to conceal under the 
appearance of ſimplicity, and the affectation of ignorance, 
all the beauty and great force of his genius. Nature, which 
had given him ſo fine a ſoul, ſeemed to have formed his out- 
fide expreſsly for "ſupporting the ironic character. He was 
very ugly, and beſides that, * had ſomething very blockiſh 
and ſtupid in his phyfiognomy. The whole air of his perſon, 
which had nothing but what was very common and very poor 
in it, perfectly correſponded with that of his countenance, 
When Þ he happened into the company of ſome one of 
the ſophiſts, he propoſed his doubts with a diffident and mo- 
deft air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a plain manner, and, as 
if he had been incapable of expreſſing himſelf otherwiſe, 
made uſe of trivial compariſons, and allufions taken from the 
meaneſt employments. The ſophiſt heard him with a ſcornful 


attention, and inſtead of giving him a preciſe anſwer, fell 


into his common- places, and talked a great deal without 
ſaying any thing to the purpoſe. Socrates, after having 
praiſed (not to enrage) his adverſary, entreated him to adapt 
himſelf to his weakneſs, and to deſcend ſo low as him, by 
ſatisfying his queſtions in a few words; becauſe neither his 


wit nor memory were capable of comprehending or retaining 


ſo many fine and exalted notions, and that all his knowledge 
was confined to queſtion and anſwer. 1 
This paſſed in a numerous aſſembly, 11 the” ſcientific 


perſon could not recede. When Socrates had once got him 
| out 


* "RS, phyſiognomon Sed et illum quem nominavi 
ſtupidum eſſe Socratem dixit (Gorgiam) et cæteros ſophiſ- 
et bardum. Cic. de Fat. n. tas, ut & Platone intelligi po- 


E - Sp 4 | rs. teſt, luſos videmus à Socrate, 


+ Socrates de ſe ipſe de- Is enim percontando atque in- 
trahens in diſputatione, plus terrogando elicere ſolebat eo- 
tribuebat iis, quos volebat re- rum opiniones quibuſcum dif- 
fellere. Ita, cum aliud dice- ſerebat, ut ad ea, quz ii re- 


ret atque ſentiret, libenter uti ſpondiffent, quid videretur, 


ſolitus eſt illa diſſimulatione, diceret, Gic, de "cad 4. 2, 
quam Grzci #pwyeiay vocant. 7, 2. 


Cic. Acad, 8 l, Y Ms 15. 


A. Mnemon.] PsR61ans and n 12 


out of his entrenchment, by obliging him to anſwer his 


ions ſuccinctly, he carried him on from one to another 
to the moſt abſurd conſequences ; and after having reduced 
him either to contradict himſelf, or be filent, he complained, 
that the learned man would not vonchſafe to inſtruct him. The 


young people however perceived the incapacity of their maſter, 


and changed their admiration for him into contempt, Thus 
the name of ſophiſt became odious and ridiculous, 

Ft is eaſy to judge, that men of the fophift's character, of 
which I have now ſpoke, who were in high credit with the 
great, who lorded it amongſt the youth of Athens, and had 
been long celebrated for their wit and learning, could not be 
attacked with impunity ; and the rather, becauſe they had 


been taken in the two moſt ſenſible points, their fame, and 
their intereſt. (z) Socrates, for having endeavoured to un- 


maſk their vices, and difcredit their falſe eJoquence, expe- 
rienced from theſe corrupt and haughty men, all that could 


be feared or expected from the moſt malignant envy, and the 


moſt envenomed hatred ; to which it is now time to pro- 
ceed. 


S rer. VI. Socrates is FO of holding bad opinions in 
regard to the god, and of corrupting the Athentan youth, 
He defends brinſelf without art or fear, He is condemned 
70 die. 


©). OC RATES was ous a little before the firſt 


year of the 95th Olympiad, ſoon after the expulſion 


of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the fixty-ninth year 
of his life; but the proſecution had been projected long 


before. The oracle of Delphos, which had declared him the 


vwiſeſt of mankind; the contempt into which he had brought 
the doctrine and morals of the ſophiſts of his time, who 


were then in e e the liberty with which he 
attacked 


M.! Plat, in Apolog. p- 23. (x) A. M. 3602. Ant. 


C. 402. 
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15:8 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon. 
attacked all vice; the fingular attachment of his diſciples 


for his perſon a maxims, had all concurred in alienating 


people againſt him, and had drawn abundance of envy upon 
(y) His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and per- 
ceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the- way for 
it at a diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in the dark, and 


by obſcure and ſecret methods. It is ſaid, that to/ſound the 


people's diſpoſition in regard to Socrates, and to try whether it 


would ever be ſafe to cite him before the Judges, they engaged 


Ariſtophanes to bring him into the theatre in a camedy, 


wherein the firſt ſeeds of the accuſation meditated againſt him 


were ſown, It is not certain whether; Ariſtophanes was ſub. 
orned by Anytus, and the reſt of Socrates's enemies, to com- 
poſe that ſatyrical piece againſt him. It is very likely, that 


the declared contempt of Socrates for all comedies in general, 


and fgr thoſe of Ariſtophanes in particular, whilſt he pro- 


feſſed an extraordinory eſteem for the tragedies of Euripides, 


might be the poet's true motive for taking his revenge of the 
philoſopher, However it were, Ariſtophanes, to the diſgrace 
of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of Secrates's enemies, 
or his own reſentment, and employed his whole genius and 
capacity to depreciate the beſt and moſt excellent man, _ 
ever the pagan world produced. 

He compoſed a piece called the clouds, wherein he intro- 
duced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and Hoiſted up 
amidft the air and clouds, from whence he vents maxims, or 
rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtleties. A very aged debtor, 
who defires to eſcape the cloſe purſuits of his creditors, comes 
to him to be taught the art of tricking them at law z to 


prove by unanſwerable reaſons that he owes them nothing; 


and, in a word, of a very bad, to make a very good cauſe. 
But finding himſelf incapable of any improvements from the 
ſublime leſſons of his new maſter, he brings his ſon to him 


in his ſtead, This young man ſoon after quits this learned 


{choo! 


(y) Elian, I. 2. c. 13. Plat. in Apolog. Secret. p. 19. | 
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{kool ſo well inſtructed, that at their firſt meeting, he beats 
Bis father, and proves to him by ſubtle but invincible argu- 
ments, that he has reaſon. for treating him in that manner. 
Ia every ſcene where Socrates appears, the poet makes him 
utter a thouſand impertinencies, and as many impieties againft 
the gods; and in particular againſt Jupiter, He makes him 
talk like a man of the greateſt vanity and opinion of himſelf, 
with an equal contempt for all others, who, out of a cri- 
minal curioſity, is for penetrating what paſſes in the heavens, 
and for diving into the abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of 
kaving always the means to make injuſtice triumph; and 
who is not contented with keeping thoſe ſecrets for his own 
aſe, but teaches them to others, and thereby corrupts youth. 
All this is attended with a refined raillery, and a ſalt, which 
could not fail of pleaſing a. people of ſo quick and delicate 


_ a tafte as the Athenians, who were beſides naturally invidious. 
to all tranfcendent merit. They were ſo much charmed with 
it, that without waiting the concluſion of the repreſentation,, 


they ordered the name of Ariſtophanes to be ſet down above 
thoſe of all his competitors, | 

Socrates, who. had been informed that he was to be ated 
in the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee the comedy, 
contrary, to his cuſtom ; for it was not >mmon for him to go 
to thoſe aſſemblies, unleſs when. ſome new tragedy. of Euripi- 


des was to be performed, who was his intimate friend, and 
whoſe pieces he eſteemed, upon account of the ſolid principles. 
ef morality he took eare to interſperſe in them, It was how- 


ever obſerved, that he had not patience to wait the concluſion 


of one of them, wherein the actor had began with a danger- 


ons. maxim, and. went out immediately, without conſidering, 
the injury his withdrawing might do his friend's reputation. 
He never went to comedies, unleſs when Alcibiades and Critias 
forced him thither againft his will, offended at the unbounded 
licence which reigned in them,, and incapabts. of ſeeing the re- 
putation of his fellow-citizens publickly torn in pieces. He: 
was preſent at this without the leaſt emotion, and without 
expreſſing any diſcontent ; and ſome ſtrangers being in yam 
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to know who the Socrates (2) intended by the play was, ke 
roſe up from his ſeat, and ſhewed himſelf during the whole 
repreſentation, He told thoſe who were near him, and wete 
amazed at his indifference and patience, that he imagined him-. 
ſelf at a great entertainment, where he was agreeably laughef 
at, and that it was neceſſary to let raillery paſs, | 

There is no appearance, as I have already obſerved, that 
Ariſtophanes, tho* he was not Socrates's friend, had entered 
into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, and had any thought 
of occaſioning his deſtruction. It is more probable, that a 
poet, who diverted the public at the expence of the principal ma- 
giſtrates and moſt celebrated generals, was alſo willing to make 
them laugh at the expence of a philoſopher, All the guilt was 
on the ſide of thoſe who envied him, ang his enemies, who were 
in hopes of making great uſe of the repreſentation of this co 


againſt him. The artifice was indeed profound, and concei 


with ſkill, In acting a man upon the ſtage, he is only repreſented 
on his bad, weak, or ambiguqus fides. That view of him is fol- 
lowed with ridicule : ridicule accuſtoms people to the contemꝑt 
of his perſon, and contempt proceeds to injuſtice. For the world 
naturally bold in inſulting, abuſing, and jnjuring a man, when 
once he becomes the object of their general contempt. _ 
Theſe were the firſt blows ſtruck at him, and ſerved a8 an 
aſſay and tryal of the great affair meditated againſt him. It 
lay dormant a long while, and did not breale out in twenty 
years afterwards. The troubles of the republick might well 
occaſion that long delay. For it was in that interval the en- 


terprize againſt Sicily happened, the event of which was fo un- 


fortunate, that Athens was beſieged and taken by Lyfander, 
who changed it's form of government, and eſtabliſhed the 
thirty tyrants, that were not expelled till a very {mall time 
before the affair we ſpeak of, 


4 * 


(a) Melitus then appeared as accuſer, and 3 A pro- 
ceſs in form againſt Socrates. His accuſation conſiſted of two 
heads, The firſt was, that he did not admit the gods ac- 
knowledged by the republic, and introduced new divigites: 
the 

ſa] A. M. 3603. 


N) Plut. de aku, liber. p. 10. 
Ant. J. C. 401. 
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the ſecond, that he « corrupted the youth of Athens ; 3, and con- 
cduded with inferring that ſentence of death ought to paſs a- 
gain? him. * 
Never had accuſation ſo little probability, pretext; or i Sound- 
tion as this. It was now forty years, that Socrates had made it 
Kis profeſſion to inſtruct the Athenian youth. He had advanced 
na opinions in ſecret, and in the dark. His leſſons were given. 
publickly and in the view of great numbers of auditors, He 
Rad always obſerved the ſame conduct, and taught the fame. 
principles, What then could be Melitus's motive for this ac- 
cuſation, after ſuch a length of time? How came his zeal 
for the public good, after having been languid and drowſy, for 
fa many years, to awake 0 on a ſudden, an become ſo violent? 
Fs it patdonable, for ſo warm and worthy, a a citizen as Melitus 
would appear, to have continued mute and inactive, whilſt 
any one corru ted the whole youth of the city, by inſtilling 
feditious maxims into them, and by inſpiring them with a diſ- 
guſt and contempt for the eſtabliſhed beigeben, Fo or he, 
vrho does not prevent an evil, 'when it is in his power, is 
equally criminal with him that commits it. (4) Libanius 
ſpeaks thus in a declamation of his called the apology of So- 
crates. But, continues he, tho Melitus , whether out of 
diſtraction, indifference, or real avocation of his affairs, never © 
thought for ſo many years of entering an accuſation againſt 
Socrates ; how came it to paſs, that in a city like Athens, 
which abounded with wiſe magiſtrates, and, what is more,- 
with bald informers, ſo. public a conſpiracy, as that imputed 
to Socrates, ſhould eſcape. the eyes of thoſe, whom either. the 
love of their country, or invidious malignity, render ſo vigilant 
and attentive? Nothing was ever leſs nns, or more wood 
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of all probability. | 
2 | (e] As ſoon as the eder heoka ak the friends of | | 
o- Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt able N 
0 orator of his times, brought him an elaborate diſcourſe of his | 
3 compoſing; wherein he had ſet forth the reaſons and meaſures ; 
2 N 3 | of . 
ke (B) Liban. in-Apel Soe. P. 645645, (e) Cicer, I, 2. 
5 de Orat. n. 231, 233. „ 


2 . If | 

162 Tie HTS TOR r of che CA. Mine on. 
T Socrates i in all their li ght, and interſperſed che whole with 
tender and pathetic ſtrokes, 65 ay) capable of moving the moſt 
obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleaſure, and approved 
it Very! much ; but as it was more conformable. to the rules 


: of rhetoric than the ſentiments and fortitude of a philoſopher, 


He told him frankly, that it did not ſuit him. Upon Which 
Lyſias, having aſked how it Was poſſible to be Well done, 
and at the ſame time not to ſuit him; in the ſame manner, 
ſaid he, uſing according to his cuſtom a vulgar compariſon, 
that an excellent workman might | bring me magnificent ap- 
parel, or ſhoes embroidered with gold, to which nothir 

would be wanting on his part, but which howéver would not 


fit me. He elk therefore inflexibly in che reſglution, | 


not to demean imfelf by begging ſuffrages i in the low abject 
mannerc common at that tire. "'He employed neither artifice 
nor the glitter of eloc uence. He had no recourſe either to lol 
licitation 4 or entreaty. 'He brought * neither his wife nor chi 
dren to inc line the Judges" in his favour by t their fi ighs and 


tears, : . Nevertheleſs ** tho? he firmly refuſed to make uſe of 


any volte but his own in his defence, and to appear before 
his judges i in the ſubmiſſive poſture of a ſuppliant, he did not 
behave in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tri- 
bunal. It was from a noble and intrepid aſſurance, _refulting 
from xreatheſs of ſoul, and the conſciouſneſs of bis truth and 
innocende. So that his defence had nothing timerous or 


weak in it. | His* diſcourſe was bold, manly, generous, 


without paſſion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty o 


a Moline” with no other ornament but that of truth, and 


brightned univerſally with the character and language of in- 
nocence. © Plato, who was preſent, tranſcribed it afterwards, 


and without any additions compoſed from it the work, which 
he calls The apology of Secrates, one of the moſt conſummate 


maſterpieces of antiquity. I ſhall here make an extract 


from it. a, | . 72 
Cd) Quint. 1. 11. c. 1. ; 


* His et talibus adductus buitque liberam contumagiam 
Socrates, nec patronum quæ- A magꝑnitudine animi ductam, 


ſfivit ad judicium capitis, nec non à ſuperbia. cic. 7. 


zudicibus * fuit; adhi- Nel. lib. 1. 
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(e) Upon the day aſſigned, the proceedings commenced in 


the uſual forms ; the parties appeared before the judges, and 


Melitus ſpoke. . 'T he worſe bis cauſe, and the leſs. provided it 


was with proofs, the more occaſion he had for addreſs and art 


to cover it's weakneſs. He omitted nothing, that might 


render the adverſe patty odious z and inſtead of reaſons, which 
could not but fall him, he ſubſtituted the deluſive ſhine of 
2 lively and pompous eloguence. Socrates, in obſerying. that 
he could not tell what impreſſion. the diſcourſe of his. accuſers 
might make upon the judges, owns, that for his part he ſcaree 


knew himſelf, they had given ſuch artful colouring and like 


hood to their arguments, tho there was not the leaſt word of 
truth in all they had advanced. An rt 

f) I have already ſaid, chat their e conſiſted of 
ter heads, The firſt regards religion. Socrates enquires out 
of an Impious curioſit ity into what paſſes in the heavens, ani 
in the bowels of the earth. He denies the gods adored by his 
country. i He endeavours to introduce a new worſhip, and, 
if he may be believed, an unknown Ged. inſpires him in all 


ak * 4% 


his actions. To make arts, he believes chere are -> 


Sods. 8 

The ſecopd head relates | to the Cs 3 . of 
the ſtate, Socrates corrupts the youth by inſtilling bad ſentis 
ments concerning the divinity into them, by. teaching them 
a contempt of the laws, and the order eſtabliſned in the re- 


public; by declaring openly againſt the choice of the magi« 


ftrates by * lot ; by exclaiming againſt | the public aſſemblies, 
where he is aver ſeen to appear; by teaching the art of mak 
ing the worlt of cauſes good ; 3 by attaching * youth to him. 
| ſelf 


fe) Plat, in Apolog, Socrat. Ven in 4 t & 
tn Messer, Y Plat. in Apolog. p. 24. 


* Socrates in reality did the faults of theſe people _m 
not approve this manner of far from being of the great 
electing the magiſtrates, He importance of thoſe errors, 
obſerved, that when a pilot, which are committed in the ad- 
a muſician, or an architect is miniſtration cf the republic. 
wanted, no body, is willing to Kenophon, - Memorab, I. 1, 
take bim at à venture; tho" p. 712. 
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164 The HISTORY of the [A. Mnemon, 
ſelf out of a Tpirit of pride and ambition, under the pretente 


of inſtructing them; and by proving to children, that they. 
may abuſe their patents with impunity. He glories in à pre- 


tended oracle, and believes himſelf the wiſe of mankind. 


He taxes all others with folly, and condemns- without reſerve 
all their maxims and actions; ; conſtituting | himſelf by his own 


authority the general cenſor * reformer of the Rate, Not- 
withſtanding + which, the effects of his leſſons may be ſeen in 


the perſons of Critias and Alcibiades, his molt intimate Friends, 


who have done great miſchiefs to their country, and have 
been the moſt wicked of citizens, and the' moſt 9 
of men. 

This concluded with tocttnitnetiling to the judges, to be 
very much upon their guard againſt the dazzling eloquence 
of Socrates, and to ſuſpe&t extremely the inſinuating and 
artificial turns of addreſs, which he would employ t. to deceive 


them, - 


(. dente began his aitesurſe with this point, and de- 


i cs that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his cuſtam 


EO © 
A 


to talk in his common converſation, that is to ay, with | 


much ſimplicity, and no art. 


(+) He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what founda- 


tion can it be alledged, that he does not acknowledge the gods 


of the republic ; he, who has been often ſeen to ſacrifice in 


his own houſe, =y in the temples ? Can it be doubted whe- 
ther he uſes divination or not, whilſt it is made a crime in 


him to report, that he received counſels from a certain divi- 


nity ; and thence concluded that he aims at introducing new 


deities? But in this he innovates nothing more than others, 


who putting their faith in divination, obſerve the flight of 
birds, conſult the entrails of victims, and remark even words 


and accidental encounters : different means, which the gods 
. employ to give mankind a fore- knowledge of the future, Old 
or new, it is {till evident, that Socrates acknowledges divini- 


ties, by the confeſſion of even Melitus himſelf, who in his 


information avers that he believes dzmons, that is to ſay, 
ſubaltern 


(A Plat, p p. 17. (#) Ibid p. 27, Xenoph. p. 703» 
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A. Mnemon.] Passiaus and Grxectans, 165 1 


fubaltern ſpirits, the offspring of the gods. Now every man 
who believes the offspring of the gods, believes the gods. 
(i) As to what relates to the impious enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him; without deſpiſing or condemning 
thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſics, he declares; 
that as for him, he had entirely devoted himſelf to what con- 
cerns moral virtue, the conduct of life, and the rules of £0» 
vernment, as to a knowledge infinitely more uſeful than any 
ather ; and he calls upon al 
to come forth and belye him if he does not ſay what is true. 
« I am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of inſtilling 
t dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the Wor- 


« ſhip of the gods, as the rules of government, You know, | 


* Athenians, that I never made it my profeſſion to teach, 
©. nor can envy, however violent againſt me, reproach me 
* with having ever ſold my inſtructions. I have an unde» 


© 7jable evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my poverty. 
% Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts either 


to the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure to 
* queſtion or anfwer me, I lend myſelf to every one who is 
ie defirous of becoming virtuous ; and if amongſt thoſe wha 


* hear me, there are any that prove either good or bad, 


neither the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, 
* to which I have not contributed, are to be aſcribed to me, 


My whole employment is to perſuade the young and old 


« againſt too much love for the body, for riches, and all 

« other precarious things of whatſoever nature they be, and 
* againſt too little regard for the ſoul, which ought to be the 

«- object of their affection: For J inceſſantly. urge to you, 
«© that virtue does not proeeed from riches, but on the con- 
« trary riches from virtue; and that all the other goods af 
« human life, as well public as nn, have their ſource. 
* in the ſame principle. 

< If to ſpeak. in this manner be to corrupt youth, I canfeſs, 
« Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerye to be puniſhed. 
a if what E ſay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to convict mo 


349. of 


0 } Ibid. p. 710. 


thoſe who have been his hearers, 
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of my falſhood. I ſee here a great number of my diſciples: 
c they have only to appear. But perhaps the reſerve and 
* conſideration for a maſter, who has inſtructed them, vil 
ce prevent them from declaring againſt me : At leaft their 
r fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and 
e good citizens, diſpenſe with their not ſtanding forth to de- 


4 mand vengeance againſt the corrupter of their ſons, bro. 


<< thers, and nephews. But theſe are the perſons who take 
ic upon them my defence, and intereſt themſelves in the fur- 
« ceſs of my cauſe, 

) © Paſs on me what ſentence you 1 Atheniam; 
et but J can neither repent nor change my conduct. I muſt 
ec not abandon or ſuſpend a function, which God himſelf has 
< impoſed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 
« inftruting my fellow-citizens. If after having faithfully 
kept all the poſts, wherein I was placed by our. generals 
e at Potidæa, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
& fhould at this time make me abandon that in which the 
Divine Providence has placed me, by commanding me ty 


cc paſs my life in the ſtudy of philoſophy for the inſtruction af 


« myſelf and others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertion | 
“ indeed, and make me highly worthy of being cited .before 
ce this tribunal, as an impious man who does not believe the 
gods. Should you reſolye to acquit me for the future, I 
« ſhould not heſitate to make anſwer : Athenians, I honour 
“e and love you; but I ſhall chooſe rather to * obey Gol 
« than you, and to my lateſt breath ſhall never renounce. my 
philoſophy, nor ceaſe to exhort and reprove you according 
to my cuſtom, by telling each of you when you come in 
« my way: My þ good friend, and citizen of the moſt Famous 
« city in the wvorld for wiſdom and walour, are you not aſhamed 
« to have no other thoughts than that of amaſſing wealth, end 
Y acquiring glory, yy and di e e you negle# 


4c the 
0 Plat. p. 28, 29. 


* Thsirojec 70 3 Ses MANNOY beſt of men, © Spice FLEW 5 
5 bjaiv. evbich was an obliging un- 
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s: A. Mnemon.} PERsIAUs and Grectans. 167 
nd det the treaſures of prudence, truth, and wiſdom, and take no 

vil « pains iz rendering your ſoul as good and perfet? as it 18 
cir « capable of being ? 

ind (1) © Iam reproached with abject fear and e of 
de- « ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my advice to every 
ro- “ one in private, and for having always avoided to be preſent 
ke & jn your aſſemblies, to give my counſels to my country. I 
ur- c think TI have ſufficiently proved my courage and fortitude 

LY &« both in the field, where I have borne arms with you, and 
3 « in the ſenate, when J alone oppoſed | the unjuſt ſentence you 
oft pronounced againſt the ten captains, who had not taken up 
has ec and interred the bodies of thoſe who were killed or drowned 
ar & in the ſea- fight near the iſſand Arginuſæ : and when, upon 
ly % more than one occaſion, I oppoſed the violent and cruel 


tc orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has pre- 
« vented me from appearing in your aſſemblies ? It is that 
e q æmon, that voice divine, which you have ſo often heard 
* me mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much pains to ridi- 
e cule, That ſpirit has attached itſelf to me from my in- 
« faney : it is a voice, which I never hear, but when it 
« would prevent me from perſiſting in ſomething J have re- 
4 ſolved, for it never exhorts me to undertake any thing, It 
« is the ſame being, that has always oppoſed me, when 1 
* would have intermeddled in the affairs of the republic; 
and that with the greateſt reaſon ; for I ſhould have been 
it amongſt the dead long ago, had I been concerned in the 
« meaſures of the ſtate, without effecting any thing to the 
* advantage of myſelf, or our country, Do not take it ill, 

© I beſeech you, if I ſpeak my thoughts without n 
and with truth and freedom. Every man Who would ge- 
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21d © nerouſly oppoſe a whole people, either amongſt us or elſe- 

leck « where, and who inflexibly applies himſelf to prevent the 

the * violation of the laws and the practice of iniquity in a go- 
© vernment, will never do ſo long with impunity, It is ab- 


3 © ſolutely neceſſary * him, who would contend for juſtice, 
+; | 66 if 


(7) Plat. p. 51. 
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if he has any thoughts of living, to remain in a pri vate 
ſtation, and never to have any ſhare in publick affairs. 

n) * For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme dar. 
ger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour of thoſe 
who upon leſs emergencies have implored and ſupplicated 
their judges with tears, and have brought forth their chil. 
dren, relations, and friends, it is not through pride and ab- 


ſtinacy, or any contempt for you, but ſolely for your ho- 


nour, and for that of the whole city. Vou ſhould Know, 
that there are amongſt our citizens, thoſe who do not 
regard death as an evil, and who give that name only to 
injuſtice and infamy. At my age, and with the reputation 
true or falſe which I have, would it be conſiſtent for me, 
after all the leſſons I have given upon the contempt of 
death, to be afraid of it myſelf, and to bely in my la 
action all the principles and ſentiments of my paſt life, 
«© But without ſpeaking of my fame, which I ſhould 
extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not think it 
allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by ſuppli- 
cations : He ought to be perſuaded and convinced. The 
Judge does not fit upon the bench to ſhew favour by violat- 
ing the laws, but to do juſtice in conforming to them. He 
does not ſwear to diſcharge with impunity whom he-pleaſes; 
but to do juſtice where it is due, We ought not therefore 
to accuſtom you to perjury, nor you to ſuffer yourſelves to 
be accuſtomed to it ; for in ſo doing, both the one and 
the other of us equally injure roma and religion, and both 
are criminals, 


Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that 1 


cc 
cc 


4 


(mn) Plat. p. 34, 35. 


ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means which I be- 
lieve neither honeſt nor lawful ; eſpecially upon this occa- 
fon, wherein I am accuſed of impiety by Melitus. For if 


I ſhould influence you by my pravers, and thereby induce 


you to violate your oaths, it wovld be undeniably evident, 


that I teach you not to believe in the gods; and even in 


nn and juſtifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh my adver- 
5 ſaries 


L 


\ 


A. Mnemon.] Pzxstans and Grecians. 169 
ce faries with arms againſt me, and prove that I believe no 
ce divinity. But I am very far from ſuch bad thoughts. 5 


« am more convinced of the exiſtence of God than my accu- 
4 ſers, and ſo convinced, that I abandon myſelf to God and 


ce yo that you may Judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for 


yourſelves and me.”? 

— * pronounced this diſcourſe with. a firm and intre- 
pid tone, His air, his action, his viſage expreſſed nothing of 
the accuſed : He ſeemed the maſter of his judges, from the 
aſſurance and greatneſs of ſoul with which he ſpoke, without 
however loſing any thing of the modeſty natural to him. Sg 
noble and majeſtic a deportment diſpleaſed and gave offence, 
It is common for F judges, Who look upon themſelves as the 


abſolute diſpenſers of life or death to ſuch as are before them, 


to expect out of a ſecret tendency of mind, that they ſhould 
appear in their preſence with humble ſubmiſſion and reſpectful 
awe ; an homage which "yr think due to their ſupreme 
authority 

This was what me now. Melitus however had nat 
at firſt the fifth part of the voices, We have reaſon to ſup- 


poſe that the judges aſſembled upon this occaſion might amount 


to five hundred, without reckoning the preſident. The law 
condemned the accuſer to pay a fine of a thouſand drachmas, 
{| if he had not the fifth part of the ſuffrages. This law had 
been wiſely eſtabliſhed to check the boldneſs and impudence 
of caluminators, Melitus had been obliged to pay this fine, 


if Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, and preſented them- 


ſelves alſo as the accuſers of Sacrates, Their credit drew over 
a great number of voices, and there were two hundred and 
eighty againſt Socrates, and in conſequence only two hun- 

dred 


- + Odit judex ſerè litigantis 


* Socrates ita in judicio 


capitis pro ſe ipſe dixit, ut ſecuritatem; cumque jus 
non ſupplex aut reus, ſed ma- ſuum intelligat, tacitus reve- 
g'fter aut dominus videretur rentiam poſtulat, int. J. 4. 
ele judicum. Cic. I. 2. de c. A 

| Soo Grwrer, 


Vor. V. Q 


rat, x, 23 2. 
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170 The HISTORY of the [D. Nothus, 
dred and twenty for him. He wanted no more than thirty * 
one to have been acquitted ; for he would then have had two 
hundred and fifty one, which would have been the majority. 

By this firſt ſentence the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty, without decreeing him any r penalty. For when the 
law did not determine the puniſhment, and when a crime 
againſt the ſtate was not in queſtion (in which manner I con- 
ceive Cicero's term, fraus capitalis, may be underſtood) the 


perſon found guilty had a right to chuſe the penalty he 


thought he deſerved. Upon his anſwer the judges deliberated 
a ſecond time, and afterwards paſſed their final ſentenee. So- 
crates was informed that he might demand an abatement of 
penalty, and change the condemnation of death, into baniſh. 
ment, impriſonment, or a fine. He replied generouſly, that 
he would chuſe neither of thoſe puniſhments, becauſe that 
would be to acknowledge himſelf guilty. © Athenians,” 
faid he, to keep you no longer in ſuſpence, as you oblige 
cc me to ſentence myſelf according to what I : deſerve, I con- 
c demn myſelf for having paſſed my life in inſtructing your- 
« ſelves and your children; for having negleQed with that 
& view my domeſtic affairs, and all public employments, and 
« dignities ; for having devoted myſelf entirely to the ſervice 
« of my country, in Jabouring inceſſantly to render my 
<« fellow-citizens virtuous : T condemn myſelf, I ſay, to 
cc be maintained in the Prytaneum at the expence of the 
« republic for the reſt of my life.” _ || This laſt anſwer 
"Wy | p 6A 
* The text waries in Plato; tur, interrogabatur reus, quam 
it fays, thirty three, or "uh 3 quaſi æſtimationem comme- 
five, de. , To d erat. u. 231, 
+ Primis ſententiis ſtatue- 232. | / 
bant tantùm judices damna- I appears in Plato, that 
rent an. abſolverent, Erat after this diſcourſe, Socrates, 
autem Athenis, reo damnato, evithout doubt to remove fron 
ſi fraus capitalis non eſſet, bim all imputation of pride and 
quaſi pœnæ æſtimatio. Ex contumacy, modeſtly effered fo 
ſententia, cum judicibus dare- pay @ fine proportionate to bis 
= indigenct, 


 evhence it is probably defec- ruiſſe ſe maxime confiteretur. 


crates, 
Fron 
de and 
red {0 
to his 
i gence, 


F- nM 
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A. Mnemon.] Perstans and Ga RCIAUs. 171 
« ſo * much offended the Judges, . that they condemned 


e him to drink the hemlock, a puniſhment very much in 
« uſe amongſt them. | 


() This ſentence did not ſhake the conſtancy of Socrates: 
in the leaſt. I am going, ſaid he addreſſing himſelf to 


to his judges with a noble tranquillity, © to ſuffer death by 
« your order, to which nature had condemned me from the 
« firſt moment of my birth; but my accuſers will ſuffer no 


ec no leſs from infamy and injuſtice by the decrees of truth. 


« Did you expect from me, that to extricate myſelf out of 


« your hands, I ſhould have employed, according to the 


« cuſtom, flattery and pathetic expreſſions, and the timorous 
« and creeping behaviour of a ſuppliant ? But in trials, as well 
« as war, an honeſt man ought not to uſe all ſorts of means 


for the preſervation of his life. It is equally diſhonourable 


« both in the one and the other, to ranſom it only by prayers, 
« and tears, and all thoſe other abject methods, you ſee 
« every day practiſed by people in my preſent condition.“ 


Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſciples, 


having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for his dying in- 


nocent : What, replied he with a ſmile, 2vould you have bad 
me die guilty ? | rk | 


(o) Plutarch, to ſhew, that only. our weakeſt part, the 
body, is in the power of man; but that there is another in- 
finitely more noble part of us entirely ſuperior to their threats, 
and inacceſſible to their inflictions, cites theſe admirable words 

D | "Gans - HER 
(2) Plat. p. 39. (e) De anim. tranquil. p. 475. 


indigence, that is to ſay, one poſing that Socrates refuſed at 
mina (fifty livres 13 22 that 75 N make any offer, 27 that 
at the inſtances of his friends, he ſuffered bimſelf at length to 
who had bound themſelues for be overcome by the earneſt ſol- 
him, he roſe in his offer to licttations of his friends, 
thirty mine, Plat. in Apolog. * .Cujus reſponſio fic judices 
Socrat, p. 38. But Xenophon exarferunt, ut capitis homi- 
Poſitively aſſerts the contrary, nem innocentiffimum con- 
Þ. 705. This difference may demnarent. Cic. J. 1. de 
be reconciled perbaps, by ſup- orat. n. 233. i 
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of Socrates, which are more applicable to his judges than his 
_— Arytus and'Melitus may kill me, but they cannot hurt 
me, As if he had ſaid in the language of the Pagans : For. 
tu: e may deprive me of my goods, my health, and my life; 
but I have a treaſure within me, of which no violence 92 
deprive me, I mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and wore 
neſs of mind. 

This great man *, fully convinced of the principle he ha 
ſo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt is the only evil 
a wiſe man ought to fear, choſe rather to be deprived of 
ſome years, which he might have to live, than to forfeit in 
an inſtant the glory of his whole paſt life, in diſhonouring 


| himſelf for ever by the ſhameful behaviour he was adviſed to 
obſerve with his judges, Seeing that his own times had but 


a flight knowledge of him, he referred himfelf from it to the 
judgment of poſterity, and by the generous ſacrifice of a very 
advanced life, acquired and aſſured to bimfelf the eſteem and 
admiration. of all ſucceeding ages. | , by 


Socrates refuſes to eſcape out of pri ſon. He 
. paſſes the laſt day of his life in diſcaurfing with bis friendt 
upon the immortality of the ſoul. He drinks the pai ſon. Pu- 
niſbment of bis accuſers. _ Honours paid to his memory, 
FT E R the ſentence had been paſſed upon him, + So- 
crates with the fame intrepid aſpect, with which he 


had held the tyrants in awe, went forward towards the priſon, 
| which 


* Maluit vir ſapientiſſimus 


quod ſupereſſet ex vita ſibi 
perire, quam quod præteriſſet: 
et quando ab hominibus ſui 
temporis parum intelligebatur, 
poſterorum fe judiciis reſer- 
vavit, brevi detrimento jam 
ultimæ ſenectutis ævum ſæ- 


culorum omnium conſecutus. 
Quint. l. 1. %. 

+ Socrates eodem illo vul- 
tu, quo aliquando ſolus tri- 


ginta tyrannes in ordinem 


redegerat, carcerem intravit, 
ignominiam ipſi loco detractu- 
rus, Neque enim poterat 
carcer videri, in quo 7 
erat. Senec. in Conſol. ad 
Hetwet. c. 13. 

Socrates carcerem intrando 
purgavit, ompique honeſtio- 
rem curia reddidit. * 45 
vit. beat. FF, 27. 


A Mnemon. . PrgssAus and Greer ans. 173. 
which loſt at name, fays Seneca, when he entered it, and 
became the reſidence of virtue and probity. . His friends fol- | 
lowed him thither, and continued to. >. vilit hi during thirty. 
days, which paſſed between his condemnation and death. The . 
cauſe of that long delay was, the Athenians ſent every y 2 a. 


- ſhip. to the ifle. of Delos, to offer certain. ſacrifices; 3 and it 


was prohibited to put any perſen to death in the city, 
the time the prieſt of Apollo had crowned che poop of this 
veſſel, as a fignal of it's departure, till the ſame veſſel ſhould 
return. 80 that ſentence having paſſed upon Socrates the day. 
after that ceremony began, it was neceſſary to defer the execu-" 
tion of it for thirty a, . the continuance of 8, 
voyage. 8 

In this "Jong Piesreal, death bad ſufficient opportunity to to 
preſent itſelf before his eyes i in ali it's terrors, | and to put his 
conſtancy to the proof, not oni) by the ſevere rigour of a dun- 
gon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the continual proſ- 
pect and cruel es Ration of an event, of Which nature is al- 
ways abhorrent. | (9 In this fad condition he did not ceaſe to 
enjoy that profound tranquillity. of mind, which his friends 
had always admired i in him. He entertained them with the 
ſame temper he had always expreſſed, and Crito obſerves, 
that the evening before his death, he flept as peaceably as at 
any other time: He compoſed alſo an hymn in honour of 
Apollo and Diana, and turned one of AAA: 8 fables into 
verſe. 

The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was to ar- 


3 


rive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by 


the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to 
kim early in the morning, to let him know that bad news, 


and at the ſame time, that it depended only upon himſelf to 


quit the priſon ; that the jaylor was gained; that he would 
find the doors open, and offered him a ſafe retreat in Theſſaly, 
Socrates laughed at this propoſal, and aſked him, "whether be 
ine co any place out of Attica, where people did not die. Crito 


. urged the thing very ſeriouſly, and preſſed him to take the 


Cx 8 


(/) Plat, in Criton. 
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adyantage of fo grecious, an op ortunity, adding arguments up- 
on arguments to inducg. his conſent, ang to engage him to fe- 
folye upon his eſcape. Without mentioning the inconſolal 12 
grief he ſhould ſuffer for the death of ſych a friend, how 
= d he ſupport the reproaches of an infinity of people, who ; 
believe that. it e his power to have 42920 him, but 


4 he would not Jacri ce 2 | {mall part. of Bis Wealth for 


that purpoſe ? ? Gan the people e ever be perty aded that ſo wiſe 
2 ,man as Socrates would not 7 his pion when be might 
do it with all "poſſible Trae Perhaps h mig} ht fear to ex- 
poſe. his friends, or to occaſion the _ M. > heir fortunes, Fa 


222 


them : many 'of whom have come ex pr re Ely + th confidera 
ſums of money” to purchaſe His e Fa 8 that they 
ſhould think themfelyes highly honouted to "receive binn: a- 


crates? Even e e Ae os (any of 
le 


mongſt them, 1, and to ſupply him abundantly Wich all he { ſhould : 
have occaſion for. ' Ought he to abandon himſelf e. to one ro 


who have occaſioned.” his being condemned unjuſtly „ and 
he think it allowable tq betray ] his on Cj auf 4 Js 8 not efſen- 


tial to his goodneſs and zuſtice,, to ſpare | his fellow-ci citizens the 


guilt of in2ocent blood? But if all theſe matives cannot alter 
him, and he is not. concerned in regard to himſelf, can he be 
inſenſible to the intereſts of his children 7 In what a condition 
does he leave them? And can he forget the father, to re- 
member only the philoſopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him wh attention, praiſed 
bis zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude ; but before he could give 
into his opinion, was for examining whether it was juſt for 
him to depart out of priſon without the conſent of the Athe- 
nians. The queſtion therefore here, is to know whether a 
man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, can without a crime 
eſcapę from juſtice and the laws. I do not know, whether, 


even amongſt us, there are not many perſons to be found who 


believe that this may bg made a queſtion, 


Socrates 


8 


A. Mnemon. Prksians ind I Gazcrans, 175 


Soerates begins with removing every thing foreign to the 
ſabject, and comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. 
«« ſhould certainly rejoice extremely, moſt dear Crito, that. 
60 Jou could perfüade me to quit this place, but cannot reſolve, 
«to do ſo, without being 8 perſuaded. We gught not to 
« be in pain upon What the people ſay, but for what the ſole 
& Judge of all chat! is juſt or unjuſt ſhall pronounce upon us, 
« and that alone 3 is truth. All the conſiderations you have 
1 alledged, as to money, reputation, family, prove nothing, 
« unlels y you. thew me, that what you propoſe is juſt and law- 
« ful. It is 2 received and conſtant principle with us, that 
& all infultice i is ſhameful and fatal to him that commits it, 


et whatever, men may hoy, or whateyer. good or evil may be 
5 6 conſequential o of it, 


Ve have always reaſoned from, this 
ce principle even to our lateſt days, and have never departed 


LS in the leaſt | from yp Would it be poſſible, dear Crito, 


cc that at our age our moſt ſerious diſcourſes ſhould reſemble 
« thoſe of infants, who ſay yes and no; almoſt in the fame 
<« breath, and have nothing of fixed and determinate ?”” At 
each propoſition he waited Crito' 8 anſwer and aſſent, | 
Let us therefore reſume our principles, and endeavour to 

4 make ule of them at this time, It has always been a max- 


„im with us, that it is never allowable. upon any pretence 
A whatſoever, to commit injuſtice, not even in regard to thoſs 


« who i injure us, nor to return evil for evil, and that when 
& we have once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it 
« inyiolably ; no intereſt being capable to diſpenſe with it. 
“Now if at the time I ſhould be ready to: make my eſcape, 
e the laws and republic ſhould preſent themſelves in a body 
before me, what could I anſwer to the fallawing queſtions 
© which they might put to me? What are you. going to doz 
« Socrates ? To fly from juſtice in this manner, is it ought 


< believe, that a ſtate ſubſiſts, after juſtice . is not only no 
© longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, ſubverted, and 
© trod under foot by particulars? But, ſay I, the republic 


« has done x me injuſtice, and has ſentenced me wrongfully. 


: « Have 


' 


elſe but ruining entirely the laws and the republic ? Do you | 
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Have you forgot, the laws would reply, that you are under 
an agreement with us to ſubmit your private judgment to 
the republic? You were at liberty, if our government and 


conſtitutions did nor ſuit you, to retire and ſettle yourſelf 


elſewhere : But a reſidence of ſeventy years in our city ſuffi. 


ciently denotes, that our plan has not diſpleaſed you, and 


that you have complied with it from an entire knowledge 
and experience of it, and out of choice. In effect you owe 
all you are, and all you poſſeſs, to it: birth, nurture, edu- 
cation, and eſtabliſhment ; for all theſe proceed. from the 
tuition and protection of the republic. Do you believe your- 
ſelf free to break through, engagements with her, which 
you have confirmed by more than one-oath ? Though ſhe 
ſtonld intend to deſtroy you, can you render her evil for 
evil, and injury for injury.? Have you a right to aft in that 
manner with your father and mother $7 and do you not. 
know, that your country is . more confiderable, and more 
worthy of reſpect before God and man, than either father 
or mother, or all the relations in the world together ; ; that 
your country is to be honoured and revered, to be complied 
with in her exceſſes, and to be treated with tenderneſs and 


kindneſs even in her moſt violent proceedings ? In a word, 


that ſhe is either to be reclaimed by wiſe counſels and re- 
ſpectful remonſtrances, or to be obeyed in her commands, 
and ſuffered without murmuring in all ſhe ſhall decree? As 
for your children, Socrates, your friends will render them 


all the ſervices in their power; at leaſt the Pivine Provi- 


dence will not be wanting to them. Reſign yourſelf there- 
fore to our reaſons, and take the counſel of thoſe who 
have given you birth, nurture, and education. Set not ſo 
high a value upon your children, your life, or any thing in 


the world as juſtice ; ſo ſhall it come to paſs, that when 


you appear before the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at 

a loſs to defend yourſelf in the preſence of your judges, But 

if you demean yourſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall continue your 

enemies as long as you live, without ever affording you re- 

laxation or repoſe ; ond when you are dead, our _—_ 
5 1 G4 


A. Mnemon.] Pxus Aus and GR Aus. 177 
« the laws in the regions below, will be as little favourable 


« to you; knowing that you have been guilty of uſing your | 


« utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy us. 

Socrates obſerved to Crito, that he ſeemed to ba 2 perfect 
ſenſe of all he had faid, and that the force of his reaſons had 
made fo ſtrong and irrreſiſtible an impreſſign upon his mind, 
that they entirely engroſſed him, and left him neither thoughts 
nor words to object. Crito agreeing in effect that he had 
nothing to reply, continued ſilent, and withdrew from His 
friend, 


) At length F which . 


was in a manner the ſignal for the death of Socrates. The 
next day all his friends, except Plato, who was fick, repaired 
to the priſon early in the morning. The jaylor defired them 
to wait a little, becauſe the eleven magiſtrates {who had the 
direction of the priſons) were at that time fignifying to the 
priſoner, that he was to die the ſame day. _ Preſently after 
they entered, and found Socrates, whoſe * chains had been 
taken off, iting by Xantippe his wife, who held one of his 
children in her arms, As ſoon as ſhe perceived them, ſetting 


up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing her face and hair, ſhe 


made the priſon reſbund with her complaints, Ob my drar 


Socrates, your friends are come to ſee you this day for the lu 
time] He deſired that ſhe might | be taken ay and ſhe was 


immediately carried home. 

Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, * 
diſcourſed with them. with his uſual chearfulneſs and tran- 
quillity. The ſubje& of converſation was the moſt important 
and beſt adapted to the preſent conjuncture, that is to ſay, 
the immortality of the ſoul, What gave occaſion to this 


diſcourſe, was a queſtion introduced in a manner by chance, 
whether a true philoſopher ought not to defire and take pains 


to de. This propoſition taken too n implied an opi- 
nion, 


7) Plat. in Phæd. p- 593 Ke. : 


Ae Athens, as ſoon as and confi, ered as the victim f 3 


ſentence vas pronounced upon death, whom it wvas no longer 
. n be wat unbound, lawful to keep in chains, 
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nion, that a philoſopher might kill himſelf. Socrates ſhews, 
That nothing is more unjuſt than this notion, and that man, 


appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with his 
own hand in the poſt he poſſeſſes, cannot abandon it without 
his permiſſion, nor depart from life without his order. What 
is i then that can, induce a philoſopher to entertain this love 
for death ? Tt can be only the hope of that happineſs, which 
he expects in another life, and that hope can be founded only 
upon the opinion of the ſoul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the laft day of his life in entertaining 
his friends upon this great and important ſubject, from which 
converſation Plato's admirable dialogue, intitled The Pbædon, 
is wholly taken, He explains to his friends all the arguments 
for believing the ſoul immortal, and refutes all the objections 


againſt it, which are very near the ſame as are made at this 


day. This treatiſe is too long for me to am an abſtract 
of it. - 

(7) Before he anſwers any of theſe objections, he deplores 
a misfortune common enough amongſt men, who, in conſe- 
quence of hearing ignorant perſons, that contradict and doubt 


| overy thing, diſpute, believe there is nothing certain, “ Is 


« it not a great misfortune, dear Phædon, that having reaſons 
ce which are true, certain, and very eaſy to be underſtood, 


ce there ſhould however be thoſe in the world, Who are not 


« at all affected with them, from their having heard thoſe 


e frivolous diſputes, wherein all things appear ſometimes true 
ec and ſometimes falſe. Theſe unjuſt and unreaſonable men, 


te inſtead of blaming themſelves for theſe doubts, or charging 
&« the narrowneſs of their ſenſe with them, from aſcribing 
te the defect to the reaſons themſelves, . proceed at length. to 
ce deteſtation of them; and believe themſelves more 
oo knowing and judicious than all others, becauſe they ima- 
« gine they are the only perſons, who comprehend, that. 
ee there is nothing true or certain in the nature of things.” 
Socrates demonſtrates the injuſtice of this proceeding. He 
obſerves, hat of two things equally uncertain, it conſiſts 
— i 3 with 
lr) Plat. p. 90, 91. | OY”. 5 


: 


A. Mnemon.] Prasrans and Grectans. 179 
with wiſdom to chooſe that which is moſt advantageous with 
leaſt hazard. If what I advance,” ſays he, © upon the 
* immortality of the ſoul proves true, it is good to believe 
« it; and if after my death it proves falſe, I ſhall always 


cc bete the advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenſible here 


« of the evils which generally attend human life.“ This 


reaſoning * of Socrates (which, wwe are ta ſuppoſe, can be 


only real and true in the mouth of a chriſtian) is very re- 


markable, If what 1 ſay is true, I gain all things, whilſt 


I hazard very little; and if falſe, T loſe nothing; on the 
contrary, I am ſtill a great gainer, | 
Socrates does not confine himſelf to the mere ſpeculation 


of this great truth, that the ſoul is immortal ; he draws 


uſeful and neceſſary concluſions from it for the conduct of 
life ; in explaining what the hope of an happy eternity de- 


mands from man, that it be not fruſtrated, and that inſtead 


of attaining the rewards prepared for the good, they do not 
experience the puniſhments allotted for the wicked. The 
philoſopher here ſets forth theſe great truths, which a con- 


tant tradition, though very much obſcured by fiction and 
fable, had always preſerved amongſt the pagans, The laſt 


judgment of the righteous and wicked; the eternal puniſh- 
ments to which great criminals are condemned ; a place of 
peace and Joy without end for the ſouls that retain their 
purity and innocence, or which during this life have expia- 
ted their offences by repentance and ſatisfaction; and an 
intermediate tate, in which they purify themſelves, for a 
certain time, from leſs conſiderable crimes, that have not 
been atoned for during this life, 
* (s) My friends, there is ſtill one thing, which it is very 
« juſt to believe; if the ſout be immortal, it requires to be 
*« cultivated with attention, not only for what we call the 
time of life, but for that which 1 is to o follow, I mean eter- 
« nity; 
() Plat. p. 107. 


Monſieur Paſcal has ex- duced from it a 2 demanſtration 
patiated upon this reaſoning in of infinite force. 
$38 n article, and de- 
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pity ; and the leaſt neglect in this point may be kn 
with endleſs conſequences. If death were the final- diſſo. 
lution of being, the wicked would be great gainers im it, 
by being delivered at once from their bodies, their ſouls, 
and their vices ; but as the ſoul is immortal, it has no 
other means of being freed from it's evils, nor any fafety 
for it, but in becoming very good and very wile z 3 for it 
carries nothing away with it, but it's good or bad deeds, 


it's virtues or vices, which are commonly the conference 


of the education it has received, and the cauſes of eternal - 


happineſs or miſery. 

4% (f) When the dead are arrived at the fatal . 
of departed ſouls, whither their & dæmon conducts them, 

they are all judged. Thoſe, who have paſſed their lives 
in a manner neither entirely criminal nor abſolutely i inno- 
cent, are ſent into a place, where they ſuffer pains pro- 
portioned to their faults, till being purged and cleanſed of 


their guilt, and afterwards reſtored to liberty, they receive 


the reward of the good actions they have dorie in the body. 
Thoſe who are judged to be incurable upon account of the 
greatneſs of their crimes, who from deliberate will have 


committed ſacrileges and murthers, and other ſuch great 
offences, the fatal deſtiny, that paſſes judgment upon them, 


hurls them into Tartarus, from whence they never depart, 
But thoſe who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, 
but worthy of pardon ; who have committed violences in 
the tranſports of rage againſt their father or mother, or 
have killed ſome one in a like emotion, and afterwards 
repented, theſe ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, and in the 
ſame place with the laſt ; but for a time only, till by their 
prayers and 5 they bang obtained pardon from 
thoſe they have injured. 


But for thoſe, who have. paſſed. through life with 


peculiar ſanctity of manners, delivered from their baſe 


(:) Plat, p. 113, 114. 
* Demon is a Greek word, which ignifies ſpirit, genius, 


and with us, angel, 


Se earthly 


_ oy | 
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cc earthly abodes As from a priſon, they a are received on high 
« ina pure region, which they inhabit; 3 and as philoſophy a 


« has ſufficiently puriffedl them, they live * without their 
« bodies through all eternity in a feries of joys and delights 
ce jt js not eaſy to deſcribe, and which the ſhortneſs of wy 
ce time will not permit me to explain more at large. 

cc What T have ſaid will ſuffice, I conceive, to prove, that 
« we ought to endeavour ſtrenuouſſy throughout our whole 


« lives, to acquire virtue and wiſdom : for you ſee, bow 


« great a reward, and how high an hope i is propoſed to us. 
« And tho” the' immortality of. the ſoul were dubious, in- 
e flead" of appearing a certainty as it does, every wiſe man 


« ought to aſſure himſelf, that it is well worth his trouble 


66 to riſk his belief of it in this manner. And indeed tan 
© there be 'a more glorious hazard? We ovtight to enchant 
« ourſelves with this. bleſſed hope; for which reaſon I have 


© lengthened this diſtourſe ſo much.“ 


Cicero expreſſes "theſe noble ſentiments of Socrates with 
his uſual delicacy, ' 4 Almoſt at the very moment that he 


| held the deadly draught in his hand, he talked in ſuch a 


manner, as ſhewed that he looked upon death not as a vio- 


Me reſurreſt ion ef the 


body was unknown to the pu- 
gans, 

Cum penè in mand jam 
mortiferum illud teneret po- 


culum, locutus ita eſt, ut non 
.. 3 o 
ad mortem trudi, verum in 


cœlum videretur aſcendere. 
Ita enim cenſebat, itaque diſ- 
ſeruit ; duas effe vias dupli- 


ceſque curſus animorum è cor- 
pore gxcedentium. Nam, qui 
fe humanis vitiis contaminaſ- 


ſent, & fe totos libidinibus 
dedidiſſent, quibus coarẽtati 


Vor. v. 


* 


: lence done to him, but as a means beſtowed upon him of 


aſcending 


FEE | 3 vitiis atque 
flagitiis ſe inquinaſſent, iis de- 
 vium quoddam iter eſſe, ſeclu- 


ſum à concilio deorum : qui 
autem ſe integros caſtoſque 


ſervaviſſent, quibuſque fuiſſet 
minima cuni corporibus con- 
tagio, ſeſeque ab his ſemper 


ſevocaſſent, eſſentque in cor- 
poribus humanis vitam imitati 


deorum, his ad illos, à quibus 
eſſent profecti, reditum faci- 


lem patère. Cic. Tafe, . 
lib. 1. n. 71, Og 
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ng? to heaven, He declared, that upon departing out 


of this life, . two ways are open to us; the one leads to the 
plies of eternal miſery ſuch ſouls; as have fullied themſelves 

ere below in ſhameful pleaſures and criminal actions; the 
other conducts thaſe. to the happy manſions of the gods, who 


have retained their purity upon earth, and have led, in human 


bodies a life almoſt divine, 


() When Socrates had done Cooking, Crito def _ him 
to give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt inſtructions in 
regard to his children, and other affairs, that by executing 
them, they might have the, conſolation of doing him ſome 
le. ce ſhall recommend nothing t6 you this day, 

< xeplied Socrates, more than 1 have always. done, which is 
0 to take care of yourſel ves. Vou cannot do yourſelyes a 
cc . ſervice, nor do me and my family a greater plea. 
7 ſure,” Crito having aſked him. afterwards, in what man- 
ner he thought fit to be buried: “ As you pleaſe, ſaid So- 
<< crates, if you can lay hold of me, and I not eſcape, ont 
< of your hands,” At the fame time. looking, upon his 
friends with a fmile : I can never perſuade. Crifo, that 
ce Socrates is he who converſes with vou, and, diſpoſes the 


cc ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe ; ; for he always i imagines, that 


T am what he is going to ſee dead in a little while. He 


et 
c confounds me with my carcaſe, and therefore aſks me how 


4 1 would be interred.“ In finiſhing theſe words he roſc 
up, and went to bathe hünſelf i in a chamber adjoining. After 
he came out of the bath; his children were brought to him, 
for he had three, two very little, and the other grown up. 
He ſpoke to them for ſome time, gave his orders to the 
women who took care of them, and then difmiffed chem. 
Being returned into his chamder, he laid him Qown upoff his 
bed. 
The ſervant of the Eleven entered at the fame inſtant, and 
having informed him, that the time for drinking the hemlock 
was come, (which was at fun- ſet) the ſervant was ſo mach 
affected with forrow, that he worneg * back, and fell 2 
weeping: 
{@) Pag, 115118. 
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weeping. 6e See, faid Socrates, the good heart of this man! 

« Since my impriſonment he has often come to ſee me, and 
« to converſe: with me. He is more worthy than all bis 
« fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for me. 

This is a remarkable example, and might teach thoſe in an 
office of this kind how they ought to behave to all priſoners, 
but more eſpecially to perſons of merit, when they are fo 
unhappy to fall into. their hands. The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates aſked what it was neceſſary | for him to do, Nothing 


more, replied the ſervant, than as ſoon as you haye drunk 


off the draught to walk about till you find your legs grow 
weary, and afterwards lie down upon your bed. He too 

the cup without any emotion or change 1 in his colour or coun- 
tenance, and regarding the man with a ſteady and aſſured 
look, “ Well, faid he, what fay you of this drink may 
« one make a libation out of it? Upon being told that 
there was only enough for one doſe : . At leaſt, continued 


c he, we may ſay our prayers to the gods, as it is our duty 3 3 


« and implore them to make our exit from this world, and 
<« our laſt age happy; ; which i is what I moſt ardently beg 
« of them.” After having fpoke theſe words, he kept 
ſilence for ſome time, and then drank off the whole draught 
with an amazing tranquillity, and a exenity of aſpect not to 
be expreffed or conceived. 

Till then his friends with great violence to themſelves had 
refrained from tears, but after he had drank the potion, they 
were no longer their own maſters, and wept abundantly, 
Apollodorus, who had been in tears during almoſt the whole 
converſation, began then to raiſe great cries, and to lament 
with ſuch exceſſive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that 
were preſent. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends, tho? with his uſual miligeh and good 
nature. What are you doing ? faid he to them, I admire at 
you, Ah'! What is become of your virtue ? Was it not 
for this I ſent away the women, that they might not fall 
into thefe weaknefles ? For I have always heard ſay, that 
we ought to die. peaceably, and bleſſing the gods. Be at eaſe, 
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T1 beg you, and ew more conſtancy: and reſolution. Thoſe | 
words filled them with confuſion; ad obliged tham, to reſtrain 


their tears. 


In the mean time he kept walking to ay! fro, and Shi 


he found his legs grow weary, he laid n en his back, 
as he had been directed. : 


The poiſon then operated end n more. When Semen 


found it began to gain upen the heart, uncovering his face, 
which had been covered, without doubt, to prevent any thing 
from diſturbing him in his laſt moments, Crito, ſaid he, which 
were his laſt words, ve ove @ cock to 2 ſculapius; diſcharge 
that vow for me, and pray don't forget it; ſoon after which 
he breathed his laſt, Crito went to his body, and cloſed his 


mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates ; in the 
firſt year of the 95th Olympiad, and the ſeventieth of his 


age. Cicero * ſays, he could never read the deſcription of 
His death in Plato without tears. 
Plato, and the reſt of Socrates's diſciples, apprehending 


the rage of his accuſers was not ſatiated by that victim, re- 


tired to Mægara to the houſe of Euclid; where they ſtaid 


till the ſtorm blew over. Euripides . to reproach 
the Athenians with the horrible crime. they had committed, 
in condemning the beſt of men to die upon ſuch Night grounds, 
compoſed his tragedy, called Palamedes, in which, under. the 
name of that hero, who was alſo deſtroyed by a black calum- 


niation, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. When 
the actor came to repeat this verſe, 


Yeu doom the jufteſt of the Greeks to 998 15 
the whole theatre, remembring Socrates in ſo diſtinct an image 
of him, melted into tears, and a decree paſſed to prohibit 
ſpeaking any more of him in public. Some believe Euripides 
was dead before Socrates, and reject this circumſtance. . 
However it were, the people-of Athens did not open their 


eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred 


being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, and time having 


given 


* Quid a de Socrate, Platonem legens? De Nat, 
sujus morti illacrymari ſoleo deor, lib. 3. ns 82. 
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given them opportunity for reflection, the notorious injuſtice 
of the ſentence appeared in all it's horrors. Nothing was 
heard throughout the city but diſcourſes in favour of Socrates. 
The academy, the Lyceum, private houſes, public walks, 
and market-places, ſeemed ſtill to re-eccho the ſound of his 
loved voice, Here, faid they, he formed our youth, and 


taught our children to love their country, and to honour their | 
parents, In this place, he gave us his admirable leſſons, and 


ſometimes made us ſeaſonable reproaches, to engage us more 
warmly in the purſuit of virtue. Alas ! how have we re- 
warded him for ſuch important ſervices ? - Athens was in 
univerſal mourning and conſternation. The ſchools were 
ſhut up, and all exerciſes ſuſpended. The accuſers were called 
to account for the innocent blood they had cauſed to be ſhed. 
Melitus was condemned to die, and the reſt baniſhed, Plu- 
tarch obſerves, that all thoſe, who had any ſhare in this 
black calumny, were in ſuch abomination among the citi- 
zens, that no one would give them fire, anſwer them an 

queſtion, nor go into the ſame bath with them; and had the 


place cleanſed where they had bathed, leſt they ſhould be 


polluted by touching it; which drove them into ſuch deſpair, 


that many of them killed themſelves. 

(5) The Athenians, not contented with having puniſhed 
his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be erected to him of 
the workmanſhip of the celebrated Lyſippus, and placed it 
in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of the city. Their 
reſpect and gratitude roſe even to a religious veneration they 
dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-god, 


which they called EZwxpareio, that is to ſay, the chapel of 
. - Secrates. 


SzcT, VIII. Reflections upon the ſentence paſſed upon 


Socrates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates himſelf. 


E muſt be very much ſurprized, when on the one 
ſide we conſider the extreme delicacy of the people 


of Athens, as to what regards the worſhip of the gods, 
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which ran fo high, as to occaſion their condemning the moſt 
eminent perſons upon the ſimple ſuſpicion of their failing, in 
reſpect for them; and on the other, when we ſee the ex. 
ceeding toleration, to call it no worſe, with which the ſame 
people hear comedies every day, in which all the gods are 
turned into ridicule, in a manner capable of inſpiring the 


higheſt contempt for them. All Ariſtophanes's pieces abound - 


with pleaſantries, or rather buffconeries, of this kind; and 
If it is true, that this poet did not know what it was to * 
the greateſt men of the republic, it may be ſaid alſo as juſtiy, 
he was ſtill leſs favourable to the gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which 
the people of Athens not only heard without pain, but with 
ſuch joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they rewarded the 
poet with public honours, who diverted them ſo agreeably, 
What was there in Socrates, that came near this exceſſive 
licence ? Never did any perſon of the pagan world ſpeak of 
the divinity, or of the adoration due to him, in ſo pure, ſo 
noble, and fo reſpectful a manner. He did not declare againſt 
the gods publickly received and honoured by a religion more 

antient than the city, he only avoided imputipg to them the 
crimes and infamous actions, which the popular credulity 
aſcribed to them, and which were only proper to depreciate 


and decry them in the ſenſe of the people. He did not blame 


the ſacrifices, feſtivals, nor the other ceremonies of religion ; 
he only taught, that all that pomp and outward ſhew could 
ct be agreeable to the gods without e of intention 
and purity of heart. "Re 
This wiſe, this illomined, this religious man W 
with all his veneration and noble ſentiments in regard to the 
divinity, is condemned as an impious perſon by the ſuffrages 
of almoſt an whole people, without his accuſers being able 
to inſtance one ſingle avowed fact, or to produce any proof 
with the leaſt appearance of probability. | 
From whence could ſo evident, ſo univerſal, and ſo de 
terminate a contradiction ariſe amongſt the Athenians ? A 
people, abounding in other reſpects with wit, taſte, and 
Know- 
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knowledge, muſt without doubt have had their reaſons, at. 
leaſt in appearance, for a conduct ſo different, and ſentiments 
ſo oppoſite, to their general character. May we not ſay, 
that the Athenians conſidered their gods in a double light? 

They confined their real religion to the public, ſolemn, and 
hereditary worſhip, aq they had received it from their an- 


ceſtors, as it was eftabliſhed by the laws of the ftate, had 


been practiſed from immemorial time, and eſpecially confirmed 
by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and facrifices. It is by 
this ſtandard they regulated their piety ; againſt which they 
could not ſuffer the leaſt attempt whatſoever : it was of this 
worſhip alone they were jealous ; it was for theſe antient 


ceremonies they were ſuch ardent zealots ; and they believed, 


though without foundation, that Socrates was an enemy to 
them, Byt there was another kind of religion, founded 
upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and foreign 
cuſtoms ; for this they were little concerned, and abandoned 
it entirely to the poets, to the repreſentations of the theatre, 


and common converſation, 


(e) What groſſneſs did they not attribute to Juno and 


Venus? No citizen would have been ſatisfied, that his wife 


or daughters ſhould have reſembled thoſe goddeſſes. Timo- 


theus, the famous muſician, having repreſented Diana upon 
the ſtage of Athens, tranſported with folly, fury, and rage, 


one of the ſpectators conceived, he could not make a greater 
imprecation againſt him, than to wiſh his daughter might 
become the likeneſs of that divinity. It is better, ſays Plu- 
tarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine them of 
this kink; ; open and declared impiety being leſs prophane, 
if we wa be allowed to ſay fo, than ſo groſs and abſurd 
a ſuperſtition, : 
However it be, the fortence of which we have related the 


eircumſtances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with 


infamy and reproach, that all the ſplendor of it's glorious 
actions for which it is otherwiſe ſo juſtly renowned can never 
obliterate, and ſhews at the ſame time, what is to be expected 
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from a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at bottom, 


for ſuch the Athenians really \ were, but warm, proud, haughty, 


inconſtant, wavering with eyery wind, and every impreſſion, 
It is therefore with reaſon, that their aſſemblies have been 
compared to a tempeſtuous ſea 3 as that element, like the 


people, though calm and Pcb of itſelf, is ſubject to be 


frequently agitated by a violence not #'s own. 
As to Socrates, it muſt be allowed that the pagan world 
never produced any thing ſo great and perfect. When we 


obſerve to what an height he carries the ſublimitv of his 


ſentiments, not only in reſpect to moral virtue, temperance, 
ſobriety, patience in adverſity, the love of poverty, and the 
forgiveneſs of wrongs z but, what is far more conſiderable, 
in regard to the divinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of 
the world, and providence in the government of it ; the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, it's ultimate end and tterngl deſtiny ; 
the rewards of the good, and the puniſhment of the wicked; 
when we conſider this train of ſublime knowledge, we aſk 
our reaſon whether it is a pagan who thinks and ſpeaks in 
this manner, and can ſcarce perſuade ourſelves, that from 
ſo dark and obſcure a fund as paganiſm, ſhould ſhine forth 
ſuch living and ſuch glorious rays of light. 

It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and it bas 


been affirmed that the purity of his manners did not anſwer 


thoſe of his ſentiments. (a) This queſtion has been diſcuſſed 
amongſt the learned, but my plan will not admit me to treat 


it in it's extent. The reader may ſee Abbe Fraguier's diſſer- 


tation in defence of Socrates againſt the reproaches made him 
upon account. of his conduct. The negative argument he 
makes uſe of in his juſtification, ſeems a very ſtrong one. 
He obſerves, that neither Ariſtophanes in his comedy of the 
Clouds, which is entirely againſt Socrates, nor his vile ac- 
cuſers in his trial, have advanced one word that tends to 
impeach the purity of his manners : and it is not probable, 
that ſuch violent enenues as thoſe would av neglected one 
-.of 
(a) Memoires de YAcademic des alert. Tom. IV. 
p. 372. 
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of the moſt likely methods. to diſcredit bim! in the opinion of 


his judges, if there had been e foundation or appearance 
for the uſe of it. 


I confeſs; however, that certain principles of Plato his dil. 
ciple, held by him in common with his maſter, upon the 
nudity of the combatants in the public games, from which 
at the ſame time he did not exclude the fair ſex, and the 
behaviour of Socrates himſelf, Who wreſtled naked man to 


man with Alcibiades, give us no great idea of that philoſo- 5 


pher's delicacy in point of modeſty and baſhfulneſs. (5) What 
ſhall we ſay of his vifit to Theodota, a woman of Athens of 
indifferent reputation, only to aſſure himſelf with his own 
eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much talked. of, 
and of the precepts he gave her, for the attraction of ad- 


mirers, and the retaining thera in her ſnares. Do ſuch leſſons 


conſiſt much with a philoſopher ? I paſs over many 92 


things in ſilence. 


I am the leſs ſurprized after this, that feveral of the Fathers 
have cenſured him in regard to purity of manners, and. that 


they have thought fit to apply to him, as well as to his 


diſciple Plato, what St Paul (c) ſays of the philoſophers 3 
that God by a juſt judgment has abandoned them to a repro- 
bate ſenſe, and to the moſt ſhameful luſts for their puniſh- 


ment ; in that having clearly known there was but one true 


God, they had not honoured him as they ought, by publickly 
avowing their belief, and were not aſhamed to aſſociate him 


with an innumerable multitude-of divinities, enen and 


infamous even in their own opinions. | 

And inthis, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts the crime as . 
who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but gave 
occaſion for his being juſtly condemned by the eternal truth. 
It had illuminated his ſoul with the moſt pure and ſublime 
lights, of which the pagan world was capable ; for we are 
not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, can- 


not come but from bimſelf Fu He held admirable prin- 
ciples 


(3) Neben Memorab. I. 3. p. 183—786, 
(e) Rom. ch. i. v. 17—32. 
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ciples with relation to the divinity. He agreeably rallied the 
fables, upon which the "ridicylous myſteries of his age w were 
founded. He often ſpoke; and in the moſt exalted terms, 
of the exiſtence of one only God, eternal, inviſible; creator 
of the univerſe, ſupreme ireftor and arbiter of all events, 
avenger of crimes, and rewarder of virtues: Byt "he * gia 
not dare to give à public "teſtimony. of theſe great” truths, 
He perfectly diſcerned the falſe and the ridiculous of the pagan 
ſyſtem, and nevertheleſs, '4s Seneca ſays of the wiſe man, 
and acted himſelf, he obferved exactly all the cuſtoms apd 
ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but as enjoined by 
the laws. He acknowledged at bottom one only divinity, 
and warſhipped with the people that multitude of infamous 
idols, which antient ſuperſtition had heaped up during A long 
ſucceſſion of ages. He held peculiar /opinions in the ſchools, 
but followed the multitude in the temples. As a philoſopher, 
he deſpiſed and deteſted the idols i in ſecret; 3 20 2 citizen of 
ration with others : . by fo much the more to be condemnes 
ys St Auguſtin, as that worſhip, which was only exte 
and difembled, ſeemed to the people to be the effect 5 
| Lincerity and conviction, 

And it cannot be Lig that Socrates altered his conduct i 
the end of his life, or that he then expreſſed a greater zeal 
for truth. In his defence befare the People he declared, 

that 


x5 Aa 


* Que N (ait Seneca) quod reprehendebat, agebat 
ſapiens ſervabit tanquam legi= quod arguebat, quod culpabat 
bus juſſa, non tanquam dis adorabat —eo damnabilius, 
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grata Omnem iſtam igno- 
bilem deorum turbam, quam 
longo ævo longa ſuperſtitio 
congeſſit, ſic, inquit, adora- 
bimus, ut meminerimus cul- 


tum ejus magis ad morem, 
quam ad rem, pertinere - Sed 


iſte, quem philoſophia quaſi 
liberum fecerat, tamen, quia 
illuſtris ſenator erat, colebat 


quo illa, quæ mendaciter age- 
bat, fic ageret, ut eum popu- 
lus veraciter agere exiſtimaret. 
FS. Auguſt, de civit, Dei, l. b, 
4 0 

Eorum ſapientes, quos 1. 
loſophos vocant, ſchalas ha- 
bebant diſſentientes, et tem- 
pla communia, Id. lib. de 
wer, rel. c. 1. 
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PM that be bad always received, and bongured the. fume gods a 
ee Athenians 3 and the iat order he gave before he expired, 
s to facrifice; in his name a cock. tö E chlapius. Behold 
> then this prince of the philoſophers, declared by the DeJphic 
oracle the,, wiſeſt, of, mankind, , whe, notwithſtanding, his 
4 internal conviction of one only diyinity, dies in the boſom of 
: idolatry, and with the profeſſion of adoring all the, gods. of 
„ the pagan theology. Socrates is the more inexculable in this, 
a that declaring himſelf a man expreſsly appointed by heaven 
ö to bear witneſs to the truth, he fails in the moſt eſſential 
, duty of the glorious commiſſion he aſcribes to himſelf. ' For, 
4 if there be any truth in religion, that we ought more par- 
8 ticularly to avow, it is that, which regards the unity of the 
? Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worſhip, In this his courage 
P had been well placed ; nor would it have been any great 


difficulty to Socrates, determined beſides as he was to die. 
3 But, * ſays St Auguſtin, theſe philoſophers were not deſigned 
i by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring men over from 
ö the impious worſhip of falſe deities to the holy religion of 


the true God. 


We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the 


t pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to judge rightly 
of him, let us draw a parallel between this ſuppoſed hero 
and the martyrs of Chriſtianity, who often were young chil- 
| = wren and tender virgins, and yet were not afraid to ſhed the 
. laſt drop of their blood, to defend and confirm the ſame 
= truths, which Socrates knew, without daring to aſſert in 


=o public: I mean, the unity of God, and the vanity of idols, 
Let us alſo compare the ſo much boaſted death of this prince 


beauty and excellence of their writings ; a Saint Cyprian, 


. a Saint 


Non fic iſti nati erant, tione atque ab hujus mundi 
ut populorum ſuorum opinio- vanitate converterent. S. Au- 
nem ad verum cultum veri guſt, J, de ver. rel. c. 2. 
Dei 2 ſimulacrorum ſuperſtis © © 


—— 


of philoſophers, with that of our holy biſhops, who have 
tone the Chriſtian religion ſo much honour, by their ſub- 
Umity of genius, the extent of their knowledge, and the 
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1 Saint Au fein, and ſo many others, * were all feen to 
| de ! in the bolom of Humility, ly convinced of their un- 

5 worthineſs and nothingneſs, penetrated with a lively fear of 
the judgments of God, and expecting their falvation from his 
ſole goodneſs: and "ale fornding ? mercy. Philoſophy inſpires 

no ſuch ſentiments 3 they could proceed only from the grace 

of the Mediator, whit,” we ar? taught 40 believe, Socrates 
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H E moſt:eſſential put of kifiers aid and bie a 
concens the reader moſt to know, is that which 
explains the character and manners as well of the 
N Pro general, as of the great perſons in particular of 
bd it treat; and this may bè ſaid to: be in ſome ſort the 
 foub of hiſtory of which tlie facts art only the Body. I have 
. endeavonred, as otcaſiui offered, to paint in their true coldurs 
the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of Greece; it remainꝭ for mn 
fo fhew the $thius and character of the people cheniſel ves. 
1 ſhall eonfine myfelf to thoſe of Lacedæmen ard Athens; 
ho always held the firſt rank amongſt the Greeks, and ſhall 

K reduce what I have to ſay upon this fubject "three heads ; 
their political” government, war, and religion; | 
Sigonius, Menrfius, Potter, and ſeveral others, who have 
wrote upon the Grecian antiquities, ſupply ani "wich great 


lights, and are of 'equal ule to me in the matte s it remains 
for me to * Aviv. M634 : : ko 1 
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Hee of political government. of 
HERE are three principal forms of government = 
Monarchy, in which a ſingle perſon reigns 3 Ariſto- 
cracy, in which the eldeſt and wiſeſt govern; ani Democracy, 
in which the ſupreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
12 peoples The moſt celebrated writes of - antiquity, as Plata, 
ity Ariffotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to che 
=_ firft kind, as including the moſt advantages with the feweſt 
5 inconveniences. But all agree, and it cannot be too often 
= inculcated, that the end of all government, and the duty of 
every one in authority, in whatſoever manner it be, is to 
uſe his utmoſt  endeayours £0 render theſe; under his command | 
bappy and juſt, by obtaining for them on the one ſide ſafety, 
and tranquillity, with the advantages and conveniences of life; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may con- 
tribute to, making them virtuous. As the pilet's end, ſays 
Cicero *, is to ſteer his veſſel happily into it's port, the phy- 
fician's to preſerve or reſtore: health, the generalꝰ Sf an am 
to obtain victory; fo. a prince, and every man Who governs 
others, ought to make the utility of the governed his view 
and motive, and to remember, that the ſupreme rule of all 
juſt government is the good of the public, ) Salis populs 
fuprema lex eto. He adds, that the (greateſt and moſt aoble 
function in the world is to be the author of the mm 

Plato, .i in an ad places, . de as nothing the mb 
ſhining Witte — e of, vhoſe who — 1 2 
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(a) Cie. de leg. . 3. n. B. 


* Tenes-ne i isitur, modera- opibus e copiis e 
torem illum reip. quo referre gloria ampla, virtute honeſta 
velimus omnia? Ut guber- ſit. Hujus enim operis maxi- 
natori curſus ſecundus, me- mi inter homines atque opti 
dico falus, imperatori'vitoria, ' illum''efſe perfectorem - vols, 
fic huic moderatori reip. beata Ad Attic, l. 8. — or 
civium vita * eſt, ut 
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do not tend to promote the two great ends I have mentioned, 
the virtue and happineſs. of the people; and he refutes at 
large, in the firſt book (5) of his Republic, one. Thraſyma- 
chus, who advanced, that ſubjeQs were born for the prince, 
and not the prince for his ſubjects; ; and that whatever pro- 
moted the intereſts of the prince and commonwealth ought 
to be deemed juſt and Tawful, 

' In the diſtinctions which have been made upon the ſeveral 
forms of government, it has been agreed, That would be 
the moſt perfect, which ſhould unite in itſelf, by an happy 
mixture of inſtitutions, all the advantages, and exclude all 
the inconveniencies, of the reſt; and almoſt all the antients 
have believed (c), that the Tacedæmonian government came 
neareſt to hos. idea | of perfe®tion. 


2 


A R'TICLE- 1. 
F the government of Sparta. 


R O M the time that the Heraclides had re-entered Pe- 
loponneſus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who 
were always of the fame two families, deſcended from Her- 
cules by two different branches ; as I have obſerved elſewhere, 
Whether from pride, or the abuſe of deſpotic power on the 
fide of the kings, or the deſire of independence, and an immo- 
derate love of liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in it's 
beginnings, was always involved i in commotions and revolts; 
which would infallibly have occaſioned it's ruin, as had hap- 
pened at Argos and Meſſene, two neighbouring cities equally 
powerful with itſelf, if the wiſe foreſight of Lycurgus had 
net prevented fatal conſequences by the reformation he made 
in the Rate, I have related it at large (d) in the life of that 
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b legiſator, and ſhall * touch here . what en the 
A governfnent, ER h | * 
; (5) Pag. 338—343. | . W 1. 6. 2 * 459. 
„ (d) Val. II. * 00 6 | | 5 | 39 
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In: L | Abrideed ids f the” Spartan pooiridvents 
| 2 fubmiſfion to the Jaws a e. {it 


 YCURGUS reſtored order and peace in Sp Sparta by 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate, It conſiſted of tywenty- 
eight ſenators, and the two kings preſided in it. This auguſt 
council, formed out of the wiſeſt and moſt experienced men 
in the nation, ferved as a counterpoiſe to the two other 
authorities, that of the King s, and that of the people 5 
and whenever the one was for ayer-bearing the other, the 
ſenate interpoſed by joining the weakeſt, and thereby held 
the balance between both. At length, to prevent this body 
itſelf from abuſing it's power, which was very great, a a 
of curb was annexed to it, by the nomination of five 

who were elected out of the people, whole office laſted oh 
one year, and who had authority, not only over the ſenators, 
but the kings themſelves, | 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, eſpecially 

in the city, and .in time of peace. In war they had the 
command. of the fleets and armies, and at that time 


authority. (d) However, they had even then a kind of 


inſpectors and commiſſioners aſſigned them, who ſeryed |: 

a neceſſary council, and were generally choſen for that, 

from their being out of fayour with them, in order that 
there ſhould be no connivance on their fide, and the republic 
be the better ſerved, There was almoſt continually omg 
ſecret miſ-underftanding between the two kings; wherher 
it proceeded from a natural jealouſy between the two branches, | 


or was the effect of the Spartan policy, to which cheir too 


great union might have given umbrage. ' 


The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than 85 5 


tribunes of the Roman people. They preſided in the election 


of the magiſtrates, and could call them to an aceount fer 
their adminiſtration, Their power extended even to the 
perſons of their kings, and of the princes of the blood royal, 


whom they had a right to impriſon, which they actually 


| uſed 
(d) Ariſt. de rep. l, 2. P · 331. 
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vſed in regard to Pauſanias. When they fate upon their ſeats 


in the tribunal, they did not riſe up when the kings entered, 
which was a mark of reſpect paid them by all the other 
magiſtrates, and feems to imply a kind of ſuperiority i in the 


Ephori from their repreſenting the people; and it is obſerved 


of Agefilaus (e), that when he was ſeated upon his throne 


to diſpenſe juſtice, and the Ephori came in, he never failed 


to riſe up to do them honour, It is very probable, that 
before him it was not uſual for the kings to behave in that 
manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour of ee en 
peculiar to him. 


All publie bufineſs was cates and 3 in the hn; | 


and refolutions paſſed accordingly in the ſame place. But the 
decrees of the ſenate were not .of _ unleſs ratified by 
the people. 


There muſt have been exceeding wiſdom 1 in the laws efta- 
bliſhed by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, becauſe, 


as long as they were exactly obſerved, no commotions or 
ſeditions of the people were ever known in the city, no 
change in the form of government was ever propoſed, no 
private perſon uſurped authority by violence, or made him- 
ſelf tyrant, the people never thought of depriving the two 
families, in which it had always been, of the ſovereignty, 
nor did any of the kings ever attempt to aſſume more power 
than the laws admitted. (/) This reflection, which both 
Xenophon and Polybius make, ſhews the idea they had of 
the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, and the 


opinion we ought to have of it. In effect no other city of 


Greece had this advantage, and all of them experienced many 
changes and viciſiitudes, for want of the like w—_ to per- 
petuate their form of government. 

The reaſon of this conſtancy and ſtability of ihe Lacedæ- 
monians in their government and conduct is, that in Sparta 
the laws governed abſolutely, and with ſovereign authority; 
whereas the greateſt part of the other Grecian cities, aban- 
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donęd to the caprice of private men, to deſpotic power; t 
an arbitrary and irregular ſway, experienced the truth of | 
Plato's ſaying (g), that the city is miſerable, where the 
magiſtrates command the laws, and not the s the magi- 
ſtrates. 

| The examples of Argos and Meſſene, which I have Fe 
related, would alone ſuffice to ſhe how juſt and true that 
reflection is. (5) After their return from the Trojan Wars 
the Greeks, diſtinguiſhed. by the name of Dorians, eſtabl 
themſelves in three cities of Peloponneſus, Lacedzmon, Ar- 
gos, and Meſſene; and ſwore alliance, and protection af 
each other. Theſe three cities, governed alike by monar- 
chical power, had the ſame advantages; except in the ſerti- 
lity of the lands where they were ſituated, in which the two 
latter carried it extremely. Argos and Meſſene however did 
not long preſerve their ſuperiority, The haughtineſs of the 
kings, and the diſobedience of the people, occaſioned their 
fall from the flouriſhing condition in which they had beep 
at firſt ; and their example proved, ſays Plutarch after Plata, 
that it was the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the 
Spartans ſuch a man as Lycurgus, capable of preſcribing {i 
wile and reaſonable a plan of government, 

To ſupport it without change, particular care was ne 
to educate the youth according to the laws and manners af 
the country; in order that they might become a ſecond nature 
in them, by being early engrafted into them, and confirmed 
by long habitude. The hard and ſober manner, in which 
they were brought up, inſpired them during the reſt of their 
lives with a natural taſte for frugality and temperance, that 
diſtinguiſhed them from all other people, and wonderfully 
adapted them to. ſupport the fatigues of war. (i) Plato 
obſerves, that this ſalutary cuſtom had baniſhed from Sparta, 
.and all the territory in it's dependance, drunkenneſs, de- 
bauchery, and all their ORE diſorders ; inſomuch 


| that 
. (8) Plat. 1. 4. de by p. 715. (5) Plat. 1. 3. de leg. 
p. 683—68 5. Plut, in Lycurg. p. 43. (i) Plato de 
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that it. was a crime puniſhable by law to drink wine to exceſs 
even in the Bacchanalia, which every where elſe were days 
of licence, whereon whole cities gave thamſclves up to the 
laſt exceſſes. 

They alſo accuſtomed che children from their earlieſt in- 


fancy to an entire ſubmiſſion to the laws, magiſtrates, and 


all in authority ; and. * their education, properly ſpeaking, 
was no more than an apprenticeſhip of obedience. It was 
for this reaſon Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophan to ſend his children 
to Sparta, as to an excellent ſchool, + where they might 
learn the greateſt and moſt noble of all ſciences, ro obey and 
to command, for the one naturally leads on to the other, It 
was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, 
who were ſubjecteq. in this manner to the laws ; but the 
rich, the powerful, the magiſtrates, and even kings; and 
they did not diſtinguiſh themſelves from the others in any 
thing but a more exact obedience ; convinced that ſuch beha- 
viour was the ſureſt means to their being obeyed and reſpected 
themſelves by their inferiors. 


(I Hence came the ſo much celebrated anſwers of De- 


maratus. Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Lacedz- 
monians, who had no maſter to controul them, ſhould be 
capable to confront dangers and death. They are free and 
cc independent of all men, replied Demaratus, ** but the 
« law is above them, and commands them; and that law 


cc ordains, that they muſt conquer or die. 055 Upon ano- 


ther occaſion, when ſomebody expreſſed their ſurprize, that 
being king be ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed: I ig, 
ſays he, becauſe at Ne the laws are Pronger than the 
Kings. 8 
1 
(1) Herod, 1. 7. c. 145, 1 Un) Plut, in Apoph. 
Lacon. p. 220, 
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{n) This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Ape- 
filans to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled by them 
to the ſupport of his country; a delicate occaſion for a king 
and a conqueror ; but to him it ſeemed more. * glorious to 


obey his country and the laws, than to command numerous 
_ . or even to conquer Alia, a 


8 * 


Sx c. II. Love of poverty inſtituted at n 


0 this entire ſubmiſſion to the laws of the ſtate, Ly: 

curgus added another principle of government no leſs 
admirable, which was to remove from Sparta all luxury, 
profuſion, and magnificence ; to decry riches abſolutely ; 9 
make poverty honourable, and at the ſame time neceſſary, 
by ſubſtituting a ſpecies of iron money to gold and ſilver 


coin, which till then had been current, I have explained 


elſewhere the meaſures that were uſed to make ſo difficult 
an undertaking ſucceed, and ſhall confine myſelf here to 
examinirtg what judgment ſhould be paſſed on at, as it affech 
a government. 

The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and which 
ſeemed to prohibit all conqueſt, and to deprive it of all means 
to augment it's force and grandeur, was well adapted to 
rendering it powerful and flouriſhing. Such a conſtitution of 
government, which till then had no example, nor has ſince 
been imitated by any ſtate, argues a great fund of prudence 
and policy in a legiſlator ; and the medium conceived after- 
wards under Lyſander, in continuing individuals in their 

poverty, and reſtoring to the public the uſe of gold and ſilver 
coin, was it not a wiſe amendment of what was too ſtrained 
and exceſſive in that law of Ly of which we att 
ſpeaking ? | 

It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of human 
prudence, that it is juſt to reaſon in this manner; but the 
event, which is an infallible evidence and arbiter in this place, 

obliges 

(n) Id. in Ageſil. p. 603, 604. 

* Multo glorioſius duxit, quàm fi bello faperaſſet Atem. 
ſi inſtitutis patriæ paruiſſet, Cornel. me in Ageſil. c. 4. 
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pbliges me to be of a quite Aifferent opinion, Whilft Sparta 
remained poor,..and perſſted in, the conteppt of gold and 
 flver, which continued far ſeveral ages, the was powerful 
and glorious, and the cammencement af har decline may be 


dated from the time when: ſhe began to þreak thropgh the 


rere prohibitian, of Lycurgus, a the uſe bas _=_ add 


filver money. 1 


Ly 
4 
» 


The «dpcation which he inftitared-for „ 
hard and ſober, life which he recommended = 


monians, the 
with ſo much care, the painful and violent exerciſes of the 


body proſcribed by him, the abſtraction from all other appli- 


cation and employment, in award. all his laws and inſtitu - 
tions ſhew, that his view, was go ferm @ people of ſaldiers; 


ſolely devoted to arms and military functions. I do not pre- 
tend to juſtify abſolutely this ſcheme, which had it's great 
inconveniencies, and I have expreſſed my thoyghts of it elſe - 


where. | But admitting it good, we muſt confeſs, chat legi- 
flator ſhewed en rens in ths, bans K took for: it' Tran 
cution. 

The almoſt inevitable Fe; of A people ſolely e up 
for War, Who have always their arms in their hands, and 
what is moſt to be feared, is injuſtice, vialence, ambition; 
the defire of "increaſing, their power; of taking ad vantage of 
their neighbours, weakneſs, of ophreſſing them by force, of 
invading their lands under falſe pretexts, which the luſt of 
dominion: never fails to ſuggeſt, and of extending their: bounds 
as far as poſlible.; all vices and extremes, which: are _ 
in private perſons, and the ordinary commerce of life, 
which men have thought fit to applaud as grandeur —.— 
in the perſons of princes and conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people 
againſt this dangerous temptation. Without mentioning 
the other means he made uſe of, he employed two which 
could not fail of producing their effect. The & firſt was to 
prohibit all Navigation and war at fea: to his citizens. The 

ſituation 


Axeipyero d duroig vdurag Fuat, 2 dba xiv. Plut. 
in inſtit. Lacon. Þ 239. 
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Gruation' of his city, and the fear leaſt commerce, "the "foal 
ſource of luxury and depravation, mould corrupt the purity 
of the Spartan manners, might have a ſhare in this decree, 
But his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens 
power to project r Which 4 people, ſhut up, within 
the narrow boumds of a peninfula, could net carry very far 
without being maſters at fea, * N 

The ſecond means, ſtill more efficacious, was to forbid all 
uſe of gold or filver money, and to introduce a ſpecies of iron 
coin in it's ſtead, which was of great weight and ſmall value, 
and could only be current at home. How with ſuch money 
ſhould foreign troops be raiſed and paid, fleets fitted out, and 
numerous armies kept up either by land or ſea ? © 2 

So that the deſign of Lycurgus, 1 in rendering his city War- 
like, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as (o) Po- 
lybius obſerves, and Plutarch after him, to make them 
illuſtrious conquerors, who might carry war into remote re- 
gions, and ſubje& great numbers of people, His ſole end 
was, that, ſhut up within the extent of the lands and do- 
minion left them by their anceſtors, they ſhould have 26 
thoughts, but of maintaining themſelves in peace, and de- 
fending themſelves ſucceſsfully | againſt ſuch of their neigh- 
bours, as ſhould have the raſnneſs to invade them; and for 
this they had occaſion for neither gold nor fat finding 
in their own country, and ſtill more in cheir ſober and tem- 
perate manner of life, all that was ſufficient for the ſupport 
of their armies, when they did not quit their OWN, « or the 
lands of their neighbours, . 
Nou, ſays Polybius, this plan's once admitted, it muſt be 
allowed, that there is nothing more wiſe, nor more happily 
concejved, than the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, for the main- 
taining a people in- the poſſeſſion of their liberty, and » 
ſecure to them the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity, In 
effect, let us imagine a little republic, like that of Sparta, 


of which all the citizens are inured to labour, accuſtomed to 


live on a little, warlike, couragious, intrepid; and that the 


(% Polyb. I. 6. p. 491. Plut. in Lycurg, p. 59. 
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fundamental principle of this ſmall republic is to do no 
wrong to any one, nor to diſturb it's neighbours, | nor invade 
their lands, or intereſts, but, on the contrary, to declare in 
favour of the oppreſſed againſt the injuſtice and violence of 
oppreſſors; is it not certain, that ſach a republic, ſurrounded 
by a great number of Rates of equal extent, would be ge- 
nerally reſpected hy all the neighbouring people, would be- 
come the ſupreme arbiter of all their quarrels, and: exereiſe 
an empire oyer them, by To. much the more glorious and 


Lfting, as it would be voluntary, and founded ſolely in the 


opinion chale neighbours would have 0. it's virtugy Juſtice; 
and valour > N e 40 11 afl Ni $5 20 

9 This, was the ond. Lycurgus 9 to himſelf; 
Convinced that the happineſs of a city, like that of a private 


perſon, depends upon virtue, and upon being well within 


itlelf, he regulated Sparta ſo as it might always ſuffice to it's 


own happineſs, and act upon \ princinies of, widom. and-equity. 
From thence aroſe, that, univerſal eſteem of, the neighbouring 
people, and even. of , .ſtrangexs,. for, the, Lacedæmonians, wh 
aſked of them neither money, ſhips, nor troops; but only 


that they would lend them a Spartan to command their 


armies; and when they had obtained their requeſt, they paid 
him entire obedience, with every kind of honour and reſpect. 


In this manner the Sicilians, obeyed Gylippus, the Chalel. 


dians Braſidas, and all, the..Creeks of Afia Lyſander, Calli- 
cratidas and Ageflaus ; * regarding the city of Sparta wn 
a model for all others, in the, arts of living and governing. 

The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta begins with the 
open violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend, that: 
they had always been exactly obſerved till that time, which 
was far from the, caſe 5 but the ſpirit and genius of- thoſe 
laws had almoſt always e with the majority of the per- 


ſons who governed. No ſoaner had the ambition of reigning 


J over 
2 Plat. p- 5 5 A 
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over ill Greece inſpired them with the deßlgh of having naval 
armies, and foreign kfbops, and that Dai Was ne 
for the fuppert 6f thoſe forbes, Sparta, forgetting Ber antient 


maxim, ſaw herſelf reduced to have recourſe to the Barba- 


tians which till then ſhe had deteſted, and baſely to make 
her court to the kings of Pethia, whom the had for 
vanquiſfied with ſo much glory ; and tllat only to draw from 
them ſore aids of riibnty and trbops againſt their own'bre- 
thren, that is to fay; againſt | people born and fettled in 
Greece like themſelves. Thus had they the imprugenice and 


misfortune to recal with gold and filver into Sparta all the 
vices and crimes, which the iron money had banifhed ; and 


to prepare the way for the changes which ehfhed, And were 
the cauſe of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts the wil- 
dom of Lyeurgus, in having foreſeen at ſuch a diftatite; what 
might ſtriles at the Happiness of his citizens, and provided 
ſalutary | remedies againft it in the form of government he 
eftabliſhed at Sparts: ' Aftother legiflator, who Had pteredel 


6 lain e 8e has a richt tor ſhare this glory N him. LN 


8 E c To All. - "Bare eftabli ſhed by Dinos in Orete che nad 
2 of thoſe of Sparta. No ils blk 
L 5 the world knows, that Lycurgus had Atl as 
elan of moſt of Hie laws upen the model of thoft 
obſerved in the ifland of Crete, where he paſſed a confiderable 
time for the better ſtudy ing of them. It is proper f ſhduld give 
ſome idea of them here, Having fofpot to do it in the plate 
where it Would have bean more natural, that is, when 1 
hues for the firſt time of Lyturgus and his inſtitutions. 
Mmos, whom fable calls the ſon of Jupiter, was the no 


of theſe laws. He lived about an hundred years before the 


Trojan war. (g) He Was a powerful, wile, and gentle 
prince, and RtiH more eſtimable for his moral virtuks, than 
His military abilities. After having conquered the iſland of 
Crete, and ſeveral others in it's neighb6urhoed, he applied 
himſeif to ſtrengthen by wiſe laws the new ſtate, of or 


(9) A, M. 2720, Ant, J. C. 1284. 


baniſhed idleneſs and vol 


| hatred, and diffenflon- He d 


reaſonable, "lt 5 bas 'Qauinils1 Jo 29hr <2 of Balg 


| ſep and ridges Pfasstz de riß delt cache 


but of 4 many Wärtiäf 
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he had pofſeffed hirmfelf by the force of ang (-) Thie end 
which he propoſed in che eRabliſhment bf thefe las, was 
to render l fubects Happy, by making HAY vi ous, . 

udufhefs front Ins ſtates, ad with 
them; Iüzurh aid Vibi 


ag 721451 32 
Jes ded a8 
the moſt precio And gieateft üed, e canlngt RUE 


without 2 pkrfcet unnbn of the people, he! ileal & 


1 


effabliſk a Kind of eqvality Ms, 


1 Which 
and baſis of it, and very pr 


Hate ane I & 
new divifiens' of Hands, Hor to pro Kit the rc of ps | 
flver, ' He applied Himſelf to che uflfting of" Kiv/ſub 
other” ties, Which fesmed t8'hith facher Neſs "HAN Il 


de 


1 388 


* He decteed, that" che thiliren* Röplck be l FO 


and educated 2 5 by troops and ths g "1H" 6rd rt 1 | 


45 might lea eltly the ne elde Afid matimg. 
Their life was KAY and faber. „ey wers Accuſfdmed th 
be ſatisfied with Rttkk to füffer heat ant cülds tb Walk 6 
the? in {mall 


parties, to ſuffer coura | tte IS they 
©v- ietle” Yhemlel Er rn Kin of Yance? in : which they 
cätried and i cr AH, n WHRE was afterwards cö len 
the Pyrrkie ] ier order! Jays Strade, that oben to theit diver- 
ſions, every thing” Wesche, ac Fort chert for, the 

war. They Wert alls Hade t leich Lerkain alte of alte, 


ind. 1s 145151457 3 * 54 . 
* 


SOL They were not taugh? either to ride, r th cab handy 


amour ; but in retuft, they Were made 160 eitel In dfawing 


the bow, which was their moſt uſual exercife, © Crete is not 
a fat even cut hot fit for breeding” 6f horſes, as is that 


of che Theffalians, who paſſed for the beft 92 1 in Gieecs ; 


dor a rough, Reber country; full of Davey high, lane, 
ö E250ivno: nere 


0 Strab. 1 10. Pr 480, | (Pi leg, * 1. 
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where heavy- armed troops could, not exerciſe themſelves in 
the, horſe· race. But as to archery. and light-armed ſoldiers, 
fit;to execute the deviges and ſtratagems of War, the Cretans 
pretended to hold. the foremoſt e ee 

Mines - thought. proper. to: eligþliſh. in; Crete a community 
of 92 5 and Meals. Besides ſeveral; othen great advantages 
which be tquad dog this inflitution,, as the. introducing a kind 
gf equplity in þis; doginions, the rich and poor having the 


pie Get, the ac gu dene to a frügal and ſober 


1 cemfagtingę Friend 1 unity. between; them by the 
ueber i fariligrizy.of the table, he had allo in view 

be ſn pr yi th ſi plot 
Feten (2): It waz;.the public that ſupplied 1 the; expences 
ebene tables, Qur,pf, the revenues.of the flate,, a..par 
Was applied to the uſes of religion, and the falaries; ;of the 
tes, and the reſt allotted for, the, Fublic. meals. 480 

far enter SED, Jad meg of all. ASP Fefe 


— 4 and in he name. of, de n, chig, Ariſtotle 
Lirts the, p3gferencs to; the meals of Gras pelo those iet 


Sparta; e v Fa ate perſorzewere, te urnifh their 
proportion, and withour it werqnot admitted into.the alle: . 
blies z which was to,caglude: the por, Hal 02 e 
After eating, ;the, dd men dilcgyrſed, pon; theoaFairs 
jof; the; ate. The, conyerlatign aragd-aencrally.enppn the 
hiſtory, f, the country, upon; N aftigns..and FRA of the 
-great men. gh, its, wha, had.diftigguiſhed, thenalelyes either Jy 
heir, valoug in; wary their wa{6omcin peace i fand the 
youth, who were preſent at theſe; entertainments, were ex- 
horteq to propoſe-thols: Seat perſons to o. theggſelveg ns their 
mode, for the faint: She mannerß, AR ihe eue, 
ane Raden Nom fl Sc uli Wos : 
(x). Minos, 28 * — is e with (wr a | 
. no other view. in his; laws than war;; Which is a very great 


fault in 2 legiſlator. 1; is, true: this appears ta- have been 
his en attention, becauſe he was convinced that the 


7044150 . 3 repoſe, 


© 5 
I 1 * 3 * 4 


ey Aaliot. de Tep. I. 2. e. 105 . i") Aiken 1. 4- 
Pp 643. (x) Plat. 9e leg. I. 1. p. 626. 


0 


entirely neglected, an 
ſome tincture of Karnfng. The works f / Hoffer, f 
much later date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown 
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repoſe, liberty, and riches of his fubjects Were under the 
protection, and in a manner under the guard, "of arts and 
military khowfedge ; the conquered: 5 Jeprived® of all 
thoſe advantages by The victor. Bit "he Sieg, that war 
ſhouldvbe only tnade for the "fake of peace; and his laws are 


"=" 
far from being” confined to that be 6b 951 all: 1011295) 


' Amongſt the Eretans, the 'cuſtivat of hip mind vas not 
4 care was taken to. give the youth 


amongſt them, though they ſet? ſmall value wpoii, and made 
little uſe of, foreign poets. (a) They Were very curious in 
ſuch knowledge as is proper to form the manners; and what 
is no ſmall praiſe” they piqued' themiſslves en * | 
much and ſpeaking” little. (a) The poet Epimenides, wh 
made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and was in 
great eſtimation there, was of Crete, and 425 ſome placed i i 
the number ofthe ſeven ſages, 4 n cui tend 
One of Minos's inſtitutions, which Plato (5) admires thi 
mölt, was to inſpire early into the youth an higlr reſpect for 
the maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, and not do 


| ſuffer them to difpute or call in queſtion the wiſdom of rheir 
inſtitution; but to conſider them not as preſcribed and im- 


poſed by med but as emanations of the [divinity himſelf, 
Accordingly he had induftriouſly àpprized the people, that 
Jupiter himſelf had dictated them to him. He had the ſame 
attention in regard to the magiſtrates and aged perſons, 'whom 
he recommended! to honour in a peculiar manner; and in 
order that nothing might prevent the reſpect due to them; 
he ordained; that if any defects were obſerved in them, 
they ſhould anver:be mentioned in the preſence of the youth: 
A wiſe precaution, and which went be very: nnn in 
the ordinary practice of life! : 5 

The government of Crete was at firſt e e of 
which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. Accerding 


T2 | to 


y) Plat. de * I 2. . 680. n (2) Id, I. 1. p. 641, 
(a) Plut. in Solon. P · 84. : 2)T De leg. I, 1. P · 634. 


zes The HISTORY, of the 
to him, as 2 oſt, great and excellent man obſerves, the 
king can do every thing over the people, but the laws every 
thing over him, Beggs, an. abſolute power to do 800d. and 
his hands are tied vp, from doing eil. The laws intruſt the 
people in his hands. as the moſt facred of depaſites, | upon 
condition that he ſhall. he. their common father. . The fame 
laws. require, . that , fingle man, by his wiſdom and mode- 
ation, ſhall. conſtitute. the felicity of an infinite number of 
ſubjects 3 and not that the ſubjects, by their miſery and ab-. 
ject ſlavery, ſhall he ſubſtituted to gratify. the pride and low 
paſſions of a ſingle man, According to him, the king ought 
to be abroad the defender of his country at the head of 
armies; and at home tlic judge of his people, to render them 
ood, wiſe, and happy. It is not for himſelf that the gods 
e made him King, and he is only. ſo for the [ſervice of 
his people. He owes. them his whole time, care, and affec 
tion ; and is worthy, of the throne, only as he forgets, and 
devotes himſelf to the public good. (e) Such is the idez 
Mines had of the 3 of which he was a living 
image in his own pexſon, and which Heſiod has perfecſiy 
— in two words, by calling that prince, the mf royal 
of mortal kings, Bao tran Sura Hg] ; that is to 
ſay, that he poſſeſſed in a fupreme degree all As wind 
and was a king in all things, 0 | 
fa) It appears, that the authority of 0 8 of no long 
duration, and that it:gave place to a republican government, 
as Minos bad intended. The ſenate, compoſed of thirty 
ſenatoxs, formech: the public council. In that aſſembly the 
public affairs were examined, and reſolutions taken; but 
they were of no force, till the people had given 8 their 
approbation, and confirmed them by their. ſuffrages. The 
magiſtrates, to the number of ten, eſtabliſhed for mainta n- 
ing good order in 25 8 and 3 called Ceſmi, 
* ** | Feld 
bey Plat. in Min. P- 320. \ (4) Arif, de rep. I. 2. 
c. 10. 
* Monſieur de Fenelon os F Cambray, 
T Koogu®-, | orgo, Pp 17 1 


is accountable, Minos charged his brother Rhadamanthus 


1 
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held the two other bodies of the ſtate in reſpect, and were 
the balance between them. In time of war the ſame perſons 


commanded the army. They were choſen by lot, but only 


out of certain families. Their office was for life, and they 
were not accountable to any for their adminiſtration, ' ot 
of this company the ſenators were elected. | 

The Cretans made the ſlaves and mercenaries cultivate 
their lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annual 
ſum, They were called Periæci, apparently from their being 
people in the neighbourhood; whom Minos had ſubjected. 


As they inhabited an iſland, and conſequently a country ſepa- 


rate from all others, the Cretans had not ſo much to fear 
from theſe vaſſals, as the Lacedæmonians from the Helots, 
who often joined the neighbouring people againſt them. A 
(e) cuſtom antiently eſtabliſhed in Crete, from whence it was 
adopted by the Romans, gives us reaſon to believe, that the 
vaſſals, who manured the lands, were treated with great 
goodneſs and favour. In the feaſts of Mercury, the maſters 
waited on their ſlaves at table, and did them the ſame offices 
as they received from them the reſt of the year; precious 
remains and traces of the primitive world, in which all men 
were equal, that ſeemed to inform the maſters, that their 
ſervants were of the ſame condition with themſelves, and 
that to treat them with crucity or pride, was to renounce 
humanity, 

Asa prines cannot do every thing alone, and i is obliged 
to aſſociate co- operators with himſelf, for whoſe conduct he 


with a ſhare in the adminiſtration of juſtice in the capital 
city z which is the moſt eſſential and indiſpenſible function of 
ſovereignty, . He knew his probity, diſintereſtedneſs, ability, 
and conſtancy, and had taken pains to form him for ſo im- 


portant an office, Another miniſter had the care of the reſt 


of the cities, who made a circuit three times a year, to ex- 
amine ben _ we eſtabliſhed by the prince were duly 
oh obſerved, 

| 7 J Plat. in Min, 
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obſerved, and the inforior magiſtrates and officers religiouly 
acquitted themſelves, of their iity. 

Crete, under ſo wiſe a government, changed it s aſpect 
entirely, and ſeemed to have become the abode of virtue, 
probity, and juſtice z as we may judge, from what fable tells 
us of the honour Jupiter did theſe three brothers in making 
them the judges of the other world; for every body knows, 
that fable is founded upon real hiſtory, though diſguiſed under 

agreeable emblems and allegories, adapted to recommend 
truth by the ornaments, of fancy. _ 

(g It was according to fabulous tradition, a law eſtabliſhed 
from all times, that menjin departing out of this life ſhould 
be judged, in order to their receiving the reward or puniſh- 
ment due to their good or evil actions. In the reign of Sa- 
turn, and in the firſt years of that of Jupiter, this judgment 
was pronounced at the inſtant preceding death, which left 

room for very flagrant injuſtices. Princes, who had been 


| cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their Judges in all the 


pomp and ſplendor of their power, and producing witnelles 
to depoſe in their favour ; becauſe, as they were fill alive, 
they dreaded their anger; the judges, dazzled with this vain 
mew, and deceived by. ſuch falſe evidence, declared theſe 
princes innocent, and diſmiſſed them with permiſſion to enter 


| Into the happy abodes of the juſt, The ſame, may be ſaid in 


Tegard to the rich ; but for the poor and helpleſs, calumiiy 


and malice purſued thaw even to this laſt tribunal, and found 
means to have them doomed for ever as criminals. 


Fable adds, that upon reiterated .complaints and warm 
remonſtrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he changed 


the form of theſe trials. The time for them was fixed to be 
the very moment after death. Rhadamanthus and ZEacus, 


both ſons of Jouve, were appointed judges; the firſt for the 


Aſiatics, the other for the Europeans; and Minos over them 


to decide ſupremely i in caſes of doubt and obſcurity, Their 
tribunal is ſituated in a place called the Feld f truth, becauſe 


neither fal mood nor calumny- can _—_ it. Ti he greateſt 


_ prince 


(2 80 Plat, 3 in . p. $23mga6, In Auch. p. 371. 2 
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prince muſt appear-there, as ſoon as he has reſigned his laſt 
breath, deprived of all his grandeur, reduced to his naked 
ſelf without defence or protection, ſilent and trembling for 
his own doom, after having made the whole world tremble 
for theirs, If he be found guilty of crimes, which are of 
a nature to be expiated, he is confined in Tafſtarus for a cer- 
tain time only, and with afſurance of being releaſed, as 
ſoon as he ſhall be ſufficiently purified. But if his crimes 
are unpardonable, ſuch as injuſtice, perjury, and the op- 
preſſion of his people, he is caſt into the ſame Partarus, 
there to ſuffer eternal miſeries. The juſt, on the contrary, 
of whatfoever condition they are, are conducted into the 
bleſt abodes of peace and Joy, to partake of a 1 which 
ſhall have no end. 

Who does not ſee that the oets, under the cover of 4 
fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of the 
gods, intended to give us the model of an accomplithed prince, 
whoſe firſt care is to render juſtice to his people; and to 
image the extraordinary happineſs Crete enjoyed under the 
wiſe government of Minos ? This happineſs did not expire 
with him. (5) The laws he eſtabliſbed, ſubfiſted in all 
their vigour even in Plato's time; that is to ſay, more than 
nine hundred years after. (i) And they were conſidered as 
the effect of his long * converſations for many years with 
Jupiter, who had candeſcended to become his teacher, to 
enter into a 4 familiarity with him as with a friend, and to 
form him in the great art of reigning with a, ſecret com- 
placency, as a favourite diſciple, and a tenderly\beloved ſon. 
It is in this manner Plato explains theſe words of Homer; 


to 


(4) Plat. in Min. p. 31. (i) 14. p. 319. 
(#) Odyff. 1. T. v. 179. 55 | | 
* Et Jovis arcanis Minos And the Lord ſpake unte 
admiſſus. Horat. Moſes face to face, as a man 
+ This poetical fiction is ſpeaketh unto his friend. 
perhaps taken from the holy Exad, XII. II. | 
feriptures, which Joe « Hoſes c 
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to him, that can be given to a mortal, ud wn that poet 


aſcribes only to Minos. 


Notwithſtanding ſo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the ane 
of Athens reſounded with nothing ſo much as imprecations 
againſt the memory of Minos; and Socrates, in the dialogue 
of Plato I have already often cited, obſerves upon, and gives 


the reaſon for them: But firſt he makes a reflection well 


worthy of being weighed. Whey either the praiſe or diſ 
4e praiſe of great men is in queſtion, it is infinitely proper, 
ſays he, © to treat them with circumſpection and wiſdom; 
cc becauſe upon that depends the idea men form to themſelves 
« of virtue and vice, and the diſtinction they ought to make 
cc between the good and the bad. For, adds he, God con- 
ce ceives a juſt indignation, when a perſon is blamed who 
& reſembles himſelf 5 and on, the contrary another praiſed, 
We muſt not believe that 
& nothing is ſacred but braſs and marble z (he ſpeaks of the 
«& ſtatues that were worſhipped':) the juſt man is the moſt 
«ſacred, and the wicked the moſt detefable, of all _ 
< in this world,” . R 

After this reflection, Socrates Aae, that the ource 
and cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos, was the unjuſt 


and cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in obliging them 
to ſend him every nine years, ſeven young men, and as many 


maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he could not 
avoid reproaching that prince, with having drawn upon him- 
ſelf the abhorrence of a city like Athens abounding with 
learned men, and of having ſharpened the tongues of the 


poets againſt him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, 


from the poiſoned ſhafts they never fail to let fly againſt their 
enemies, 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato 3 
to Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. Apollodorus, 
Strabo, and Plutarch, ſeem to be of the ſame opinion, 
* Monſieur the Abbe Banier alledges and proves, that they 
are miſtaken, and confound the firſt Minos, of whom we 


ſpeak, 


* Mcm, de PAcad, des Inſcrip. Tom, III. | 
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| ſpeak, with a ſecond his grandſon, who reigned after him in 


Crete, and to avenge the death of his fon Androgeus killed 


in Attica, declared war againſt the Athenians, and impoſed 
that tribute, to which Theſeus put an end by Lg the 


| Minotaur; It would indeed be difficult to reconcile fo in. 


human and barbarous à conduct with what all -antiquity 
relates of the goodneſs, lenity, and equity of Minos, and 


with the magniſicent praiſes it beftows Sg age ew "Pin _ 


inſtitutions af Crete. 

It is true the Cretans Beben very mh from their 
antient reputation, which at length they abſolutely lot by 
an entire change of their manners, becoming avaricious, and 
(elf-intereſted to a degree of thinking that no gain was baſe, 
enemies of labour and regularity of life, profeſſed liars and 
knaves, ſo that to cretiſe became a proverb amongſt the 
Greeks, implying to lye and to deceive; Every body knows 
that * St Paul cites againft them as truth the teſtimony of 
one of their antient poets, (it is believed of 'Epimenides) 
who paints them in colours much te their diſhonour; but 


this change of manners, in whatever time it might arrive, 


does not at all affe& the probity of the antient erg r 5 
the glory of Minos their King, e! , 
(1) The moſt certain proof of that texiſlator's Adam 


as Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happineſs, which 


was the effect of the ſole imitation of his laws by Sparta. 
Lycurgus had regulated the government of that city upon the 
plan and idea of that of Crete, and it ſubſiſted in an uni- 
form manner for many ages, without experiencing the viciſſi- 
tudes and revolutions, ſo common in all the other ſtates af 
Greece. 


Plat. p. 320. 


* KpinTe, as Lean, nana Cretans are 1 liars, evil 
N, vag ipeg p76, Tbe beafis, flew bellies, Titus i. 12. 
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(HE comments bf: Athens orcs nite? ifs permanent 
nor ſo uniform as that of Sparta, but ſuffered various 
alterations according to the diverſity of times and eonjunc- 
tures. Athens, after having long been governed by kings, 
and afterwards by archons, aſſumed entire liberty, which gave 


place however for ſome years to the tyrannic power of the 


Piſiſtratides, but was ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed; and ſubſiſted 
with ſplendor till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the 
city by the Lacedæmonians. Theſe ſubjected them to the 
Thirty Tyrants, whoſe authority was not of long duration, 
and gave place again to liberty, which continued, amidſt 
various. events during a long ſeries of years, till the Roman 
power had ſubdued Greece, and reduced it into 4 province. 

I ſhall conſider in this place only the popular: government, 
and ſhall examine in particular five or ſix heads: The foun- 
dation of the government according to Solon's eſtabliſhment; 
the different parts of which the republic conſifted; the council 


or ſenate of the five hundred, the aſſemblies of the people, 
the different tribunals for the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 


revenues or finances of the republic. I ſhall be obliged to 
be more extenſive upon what regards the government of 
Athens, than I have been upon that of Sparta, becauſe the 
latter is almoſt ſufficiently known, from what has been faid | 
of it in the life of Lycurgus (n). | 


5 ECT. I. Foundation of 4. government of Athens ace 
cording to Solon's plan, 


(#) OLON was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed he po- 


pular government at Athens. Theſeus long before 
him had traced out the plan, and began the execution of it. 
After having united the twelve towns into one city, he 
divided the inhabitants into three bodies; that of the nobi- 
bility, 

(] Vol. II, (2) Plut. in Theſ. p. 10, 11. 
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bility, to whom; the ſuperintendence in religious affairs and 


all offices were;confided the labourers, or huſbandmen; and 


thy artiſans. He had 8 the eſtabliſhment of 2 kind ; 
of equality between the three orders. For, if the nobles 
were conſiqerable by their honours and dignities, the huſband- - 


men bad. the adyantage of their utility to the public, and the 
neceſſity there was for their labours ; and the artiſans had 
the ſuperiprity to both the other bodies i in their number. 


Athens, to ſpeak properly, did not become a popular ſtate, 


till the eftabliſhment of the, nine Archons, whoſe authority 
continued only; for one year, whereas, before it was for ten; 
and it was not Pg ann years! * that 2 — he 


1414 


gopernment, iI Mind 15:1 5 4115 70 1 40 91 18 T 
(o) Solon's ment 3 was to *fabliſh as 8 45 


poſſible; a kind, of, equality amongit. his, citizens, which" he 


regarded, with xealon, as. the foundation and eſſential point of 


liberty. He zeſolyed therefore not tai leave the public employ- 


ments in the hands gf, the rich, as they;; had been till then, 


but to Sine the poor alſo ſomg/ ſhare in. the government, from 
which they were excluded; : (For this, reaſon; he made an 
eſtimation of. hat each pon was worth. Thoſe who 
were, found to. have AN. annual revenye-.of- ye ! hundred mea 
ſurgs, as well i in grain as liguid things, were placed in the 

r{t claſs, and called the  Pentacofiomedimni, that is, thoſe 
who had. a reyenpe of five hundred meaſures, The ſecond 


claſs was compoled of ſuch, ap had three hundred, and could 


maintain a, horſe. for War z theſe ; were called hor ſemen. or 
knights, "Thoſe, "who had only two hundred, were in the 


third claſs, and were called Zugitæ. Out of. theſe three 
only: claſſes the magiſtrateg and commanders were choſen. 


All the other citizens, who were below theſe three claſſes, 


and 


} 4 4 1. . v WEE 

(o) Plut, in Solon. p. 87. 2995 | 

* It is believed they vere who. rotbed in * middle were 
fo called from their being rank- termed. Zugitæ ; their place 


ed between the nights and the was between the Ti balamite 
Theti ; as in the gallies thoſe and Thranite, 
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216 The HISTORY of the 
and had leſs revenues, were cotnpriztd. under the name of 


Theti, hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands, 
Solon did not permit them to hold any office, Hd" granted 


them only the right of giving their fuffrages in the alfemblies 


and trials of the people, which at firft ſcemed 4 very Night 
privilege,” but at length was” found to be 4 very Meat": advan- 
tage, as will appear in the ſequel. I us not how whether 


Solon foreſaw it, but he uſed to Tay, Cp. that tlie people 


were never more obedient and ſubmiſſive, than ' when they 
poſſeſſed neither too much nor too little liberty : 2 "which corhes 


very near Galba's exprefſion; / when to" incline” Piſo td 


treat the Rorſian pebple with g0odfiels and le nity,” He defires | 
him to remember, & that he ras going to command tin, 
who were incapable of bearing either entire lber or ib: 
ſolute FajetionC ie of 253 9.0 300 p97 

(0 The people of Athens, being derbe more Kh 
after their victories over the Perſians, ptetentet to have a 
rice to ſhare in AE thke 1 offices and the miäpiſtracy a Und 
Ariftides, to prevent diſörders wick too tendcious an 
oppoſition \might abe oeesfohed, thought proper tö pivt 
way ko theth in this point. C) It appears However from! 4 
paſſage in Xenophon, that the people cotitented” themſelves 
with the offices from hence“ ſofte profit ato(e;" uit let 


thoſe, which related tire particularly th ne ebene 


the ſtate, in the hands of the tich, 
(t) The citizens of the three firſt cafe paid" every! ear 
a certain ſum of tribriey, to be laid up iti the public treaſury 
the firſt a F talent, the khights' half a talent, OY "ts 
Tugftæ ten ||| min. AD 
As the E. ener; of ee bares . order Ade 
1 claſes, 
2 Plat, in Ene p- 110. 5 $p3 Fact? Hiſt. I. 30; 
E. 16. (7) Plut. in Ariftid. p. 332. 2 ooo 
de rep. Athen. p. 691. (e) Pollux. I. 8. k. 1 


* Tmperaturus es Homim- 7 One theifetd French 
bus,: qui nec. totam ſervitu- crowns. © | 


tem pati poffont, nec totam TR Five hundred Wares, 
lübertatem. VI 
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claſſes, as their revenues augmented, the people were allowed 
to riſe to a ſuperior claſs, 

If (1) Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two coun- 
cils, which were a kind of double limitation to fix and tem- 
per the aſſemblies of the people. The firſt was the Areo- 
pagus : but it was much more antient than his inſtitutions, 
and he only reformed it, and gave it new luſtre by augment- 
ing it's power. The ſecond was the council of the Four 
Hundred, that is, an hundred of each tribe; for Cecrops, 
the firſt king of the Athenians, had divided the people into 
four tribes, Cliſthenes long after him changed that order, 
and eſtabliſhed ten, It was in this council of the Four 
Hundred, all affairs were conſidered before they were pro- 
poſed to the aſſembly of the people, as we ſhall ſoon explain, 

I do not mention here another diviſion of the people into 
three parties or factions, which till the time of Pifiſtratus 


were a continual ſource of troubles and ſeditions. One of 


theſe three parties was formed out of thoſe who inhabited 
the high lands, and favoured popular government; the other 
out of thoſe who lived in the plains, and they were for 


oligarchy; and the third out of the people upon the coaſt, 


and theſe held the mean between both, 

It is neceſſary, for the better underſtanding what we have 
now ſaid, to enter into a more particular account” of the 
Athenian people, 


Snc r. I. Of the inhabitants 5 Arbent. 


( HERE were three ſorts of inhabitants of Athens: : 

citizens, ſtrangers, and ſervants, In the account 
taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith olympiad, their 
number amounted to twenty-one thouſand citizens, ten thou- 


ſand ſtrangers, and & forty thouſand ſervants, The number 


of 
(7) In Solon, p. 38, (* Athen. I. 6. p. 272. 
A. M. 3690. Ant: J. C. 314. 

* The text ſays, faupla dag thouſand, which is c manifeſt 
710 Capdroyra, fone hundred error, | 
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218 The HISTORY of the 
of citizens was almoſt the ſame | in the time of eo and 
Jeſs under. Pericles, 
1. Of the citizens. 5 
A citizen could only be ſuch by birth or adoption. To be 
a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſary to be born of 
a father and mother both free, and Athenians. (n) We 
have ſeen that Pericles reſtored this law to all it's force, 
which had not been exactly obſerved, and which he himſelf 0 
ſome ſmall time after infringed. The people could confer 
the freedom of the city upon ſtrangers; and thoſe, whom 
they had ſo adopted, enjoyed almoſt the ſame rights and 
privileges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was ſometimes granted in honour and gratitude to 
thoſe, who had rendered great ſervices to the ſtate ; as to 
Hippocrates ; and even kings have ſometimes canvaſſed that 
title for themſelves and their children, Evagoras king of 
Cyprus thought it much to his honour. | 
When the young men attained the age of twenty, they 
were inrolled upon the liſt of citizens, after having taken 
an oath ; and it was only in virtue of that public and ſolemn 
act, that tney became members of the ſtate. The form of 
this oath is exceedingly remarkable, which Stobæus and 
(o) Pollux have preſerved in the following words. 1 will 
ve never diſhonour the profeſſion of arms, nor ſave my liſe 
6 by a ſhameful flight. I will fight to my laſt breath for 
ce the religion and civil intereſts of the ſtate, in concert 
4c with the other citizens, and alone if occaſion be. I will 
* not bring my country into a worſe condition than I found 
« it, but will uſe my utmoſt endeavours to make it more 
« happy and flouriſhing. I will always ſubmit myſelf to the 
<< laws and magiſtrates, and to all that ſhall be ordained by 
cc the common conſent of the people. If any one ſhall 
< violate, or make void the laws, I will not diſguiſe or 
« conceal fuch an attempt, but will oppoſe it either alone, 
4c or in conjunction with my fellow citizens; ; and I will 
66 con 


() Vol. Ul. (o) Pollux, 1, 8. c. 9. 


nd 
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« conſtantly adhere to the religion of my forefathers, To 
« all which I call to witneſs Agraulis, Enyalus, Mars, and 
« jupiter.“ I leave the reader to his own reflections upon 
this auguſt ceremony, well adapted to inſpire the love of 
their country into the hearts of the young citizens, 

The whole people at firſt had been divided into four tribes, 
and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was ſubdivided into 
ſeveral parts, which were called Aſo, Pagi. It was by 
theſe two titles the citizens were deſeribed in the public ats, 
Melitus, è tribu Cecropide, e pago Pitthenſi, 


2. Of the ftrangers. . 


I call thoſe by that name, who, being of a foreign euntly, 
came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, whether for the ſake 
of commerce, or the exerciſing any trade. They were termed 


{ET IKOL, Inguilini. They had no ſhare in the government, 


nor votes in the aſſembly of the people, and could not be 
admitted into any office. They put themſelves under the 
protection ef ſome citizen, as we find from a paſſage of 
* 'Terence, and upon that account were obliged to render 


him certain duties and ſervices, as the clients did at Rome 


to their patrons. They were held to obſerve all the laws of 
the republic, and to conform entirely to all it's cuſtoms. 
They paid a yearly tribute to the Rate of twelve drachmas, 
and in default of payment were made ſlaves, and expoſed to 
ſale. (p) Xenocrates, the celebrated, but poor, philoſopher, 
was very near experiencing this misfortune, and was carried 
to priſon 3 but Lycurgus the orator, having paid the ys 
releaſed him from the farmers of the public revenues; 

kind of men, who in all times have been very little fenfible I 


to merit, with the exception of an exceeding few of their 


number, That philoſopher, meeting ſome time after the 
ſons of his deliverer, told them, Ipay your father the favour 
2 „ be 
(6) Plut. in \ Flamin, p. 375. Wes 
* Thais patri ſe commendavit in clientelam & fidem z 
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be bas done me with gy; for all the world praiſes bim upon. 
3. Of the ſervants, | 


There were two kinds of them. The one, who were 
free, and not able to get their bread by their work, were 
obliged by the bad Rate of their affairs to go into ſervice, 
and their condition was eaſy, and not laborious, The ſervice 


of the other was forced and unavoidable ; theſe were aves, 


who had either been taken priſoners in war, or bought of 
ſuch as trafficked publickly in them. Part of their maſters 


_ eſtate conſiſted in them, who diſpoſed abſolutely of them, 
but generally treated them with great humanity. (9 De- 
moſthenes obſerves in one of his harangues, that the con- 
dition of ſervants was infinitely more gentle at Athens than 


any where elſe, There was in that city an aſylum and place 
of refuge for ſlaves, where the bones of Theſeus had been 
interred, and that aſylum ſubſiſted in Plutarch's time. How 
glorious was it for Thefeus, that his tomb ſhould do that 
twelve hundred years after his death, which he had done 
himſelf during his life, and continue the * of the 
oppreſſed as he had been! 

(r) When the ſlaves were treated with too wh rigour 


and inhumanity, they had their action againſt their maſters, 


who were obliged to ſell them to others, if the fact We 
ſufficiently proved. (s) They could ranſom themſelves even 
againſt their maſters conſent, when they had laid up money 
enough for that purpoſe. ' For out of what they got by their 


labour, after having paid a certain proportion to their maſters, 


they kept the remainder for themſelves, and made a ſtock of 
it at their own diſpoſal. Private perſons, when they were 
ſatisfied with their ſervices, often gave theſe ſlaves their 


liberty; and the ſame grace was always granted them by 


the public, when the neceſſity of the times obliged the ftate 
to arm and liſt them for the war amongſt the citizens. 
5 The 


2) Philip. 3 7 Plut, de ſuperſtit. p. 166. 
(/ Plaut. in Caſin. | ww | F P 
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The humane and equitable uſage, with which the Athe- 
nians treated- their fervants and ſlaves, was an effect of the 
good temper natural to that people, and very remote from 
the auſtere and cruel ſevexity of the Lacedæmonians in regard 
to their helots, which often brought their republie to the 
very brink. of. deſtruQion, ' (t) Plutarch with great reaſon 
condemns this rigour. He thinlæs it proper to habituate one's 
ſelf always to; mercy, even with regard to beaſts, were it 
only, ſays he, to learn by that means to treat men well, and 
for the ſake of habituating humanity and benevolence. He 
relates upon this occaſion a very ſingular fact, and very pro- 
per to explain the character of the Athenians, After having 
finiſhed the temple called Hecatonpedony they ſet all the beaſts 
of burden at liberty, that had been employed in the work, 
and aſſigned them fat paſturages as conſecrated animals. And 
it was ſaid, that one of theſe beaſts having come tb offer 
itſelf at the work, and put itſelf at the head ef thoſe that 
drew the carriages to the citadel, walking foremoſt as if to 
exhort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 
decree, that the creature ſhould be maintained, at che N 
Expench till it's death. | 


| SxcT. m. Of ; the al or ſenate DP Five Hundred, 
N conſequence of Solon's inftitutions, the people of 
Athens had à great ſhare and authority in the govern- 
ment. Appeals mitzht be brought to their tribunal in all 
cauſes; they had à right to cancel the old laws, and eſtabliſh 
new ones ; in a word, all important affairs, whether relating 
to war or "pekce; were decided in their aſſemblies. In order 
to their determinations being made with more wiſdom and 
maturity, Solon had inſtituted a council compoſed of four 
hundred fenators, an hundred out of each tribe, which were 
then four in number z they prepared and digeſted the affairs 
which were to be laid before the people, as we ſhall Toon 


N more at large. Cliſthenes, about an hundred years 
| Ty after 


< Plut. 1 in Catone, . 333, 339% 
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after Solon, having increaſed the number of tribes to ten, E 
augmented alſo that of the ſenators to five hundred; each 2 
tribe ſupplying fifty. This was called the council, or fesate, 1 
of the Five Hundred. They received their ny wh out of b 
the public treaſury. 0 
They were choſen by 10 in which hey made als of i 
black and white beans, which were mingled and ſhaken ih 1 
an urn, and each tribe gave in the names of thoſe who \ 
aſpired to that truſt; and had the revenue aſſſgned by the 5 
laws to qualify them for it. None could be admitted under | 
the age of thirty. After enquiry made into the manners ' 
and conduct of the candidate, he was made to take an oath, | 
whereby he engaged to give at all times the beſt counſel he 
could to the people of Athens, and never to rd in the 
leaſt from the tenor of the laws. 
This ſenate aſſembled every day, Wee upon the days 
appointed for feſtivals, Each tribe in it's turn furniſhed thoſe 
who were to preſide in it, called * Prytanes, and this rank 
was decided by lot. This preſidency continued thirty-five 
days, which being reckoned ten times, amounts to the num- 
ber of days, except four, of the lunar year followed. at 
Athens, This time of the preſidency or prytaniſm, was 
divided into five weeks with regard to the five tens of the 
Prytanes, who were to preſide in them, ang every week ſeven 
of theſe ten Prytanes drawn by lot preſided, each their 
day, and were denominated TpieJpor, that is to ſay, Preſidents. 
He, + who was ſo for the day, preſided i in the aſſembly of 
the ſenators, and in that of the people. He was charged 
with the public ſeal, as alſo with the keys of the * and 
r 
The ſenators, n they aſſembled, offered a facrifice t to 
1 Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of god- 
1 deſs of good counſel „ to demand the prudence and under- 
| ſtanding neceſſary in wiſe deliberations. The preſident pro- 
poſed the buſineſs, which was to be aa in the aſſembly. 
Every 
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Ev-ry one gave his opinion in his turn, and always ſtanding. 


Atter a queſtion had been ſettled, it was drawn up in writing, 


and read with a loud voice. Each ſenator then gave his vote 
by ſcrutiny, in putting a bean into the urn. If the number 


of the white beans carried it, the queſtion paſſed, otherwiſe | 
it was rejected. This ſort of decree was called Y5q:owa, or 


TTpoS2hcupen, as much as fo ſay preparatory: reſolution. It 
was afterwards: laid before the aſſembly of the people, where, 
if it was received and approved, it had the force of a law; 
if not, it's authority ſubſiſted only one year. This ſhews 
with what wiſdom Solon eſtabliſned this council, to inform 


and direct the people, to ſix their inconſtancy, to prevent 


their temerity, and to aſſiſt their deliberations with a pru- 


dence and maturity not to be expected in a confuſed and 
tumultucus aſſembly, compoſed of a great number of citi- 


rens, moſt of them without education, capacity, or much 
zeal for the public good. The reciprocal: dependency, and 
natural intercourſe of the two bodies of the ſtate, which 
were obliged to lend each other their authority, and remained 


equally without force when without union and a good under- 


ſtanding, were beſides a method judiciouſly contrived for 
ſupporting a wiſe balance between the two bodies ; the people 
not being able to inſtitute any thing without it” s being firſt 
propoſed and approved by the ſenate, nor the ſenate to paſs 
any decree into a law, till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by the 


matters which were treated in it; the ſame without any 
exception, as were laid before the people; wars, taxes, ma- 


ritime affairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a word, what- 


ever related to government; without mentioning the account 


which they obliged the magiſtrates to give on quitting their 
offices, and their frequent deciſions and Judgments upon the 
moſt ſerious and important affairs. | 
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8 E C r. IV. Of the Areopagius. Bo 


T HIS: n took it's name from the ldive whatte it 


aſſembled, called * the quarter, or hill of Mars, be- 


cauſe, according to fome, Mars had been cited thither in 


judgment for a murder committed by him. It was believed 
to be as antient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribute 


the inſtitution of it to Solon; but he only re-eſtabliſhed it, 


by giving it more luſtre and authority than it had had till 


then, and for that reaſon was looked upon as it's founder. 
The number of the ſenators of the Are6pagus was not fixed; 
at certain times they amounted to two or three hundred. 
Solon thought proper that only thoſe, who had borne: the 
office of archon, ſhould be honouted with that dignity. 
This fenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly obſerved, 
of inſpetting the manners of the people, and efpecially of 
judging in criminal caſes. They held their fittings in an 
open place, and during the night. The former very probably 
to avoid being under the ſame rbof with the criminals, and 
not to defile themſelves by ſuch a commerce with them; the 
latter that they might not be foftened by the fight of the 


guilty, and might judge according to juſtice, and the laws, 
It was for the fame rcaſon, the orators were not permitted 


to uſe their exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite. the 
paſſions, and were obliged to confine themſelves ſolely to the 
ſubje& matter of their cauſe. The ſeverity of their judg- 
ments was exceedingly dreaded, particularly in regard to mur- 
der, and they were highly attentive ta inſpire their citizens 
with horror for that crime. They + condemned a child to 
be put to death for making it his paſtime to put out the eyes 
of quails.; conceiving the ſanguinary inclination, as the mark 
* AES. 727ay©-, quim id ſignum eſſe pernicio- 
+ Nec mihi videntur Are- ſiſſimæ mentis, multiſque ma- 
opagitæ, cum damnaverunt lo futuræ fi adoleviſſet. Quin- 
puerum oculos coturnicum el, J. 5. c. 9. 
eruentem aliud judicaſſe, 
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of a very wicked diſpoſition, which might one day prove 
fatal to many, if he were ſuffered to grow up with impunity. 

The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies againſt the gods, 


contempt of ſacred myſteries, different ſpecies of impiety, 


and the introduction of new ceremonies and new divinities, 
were alſo brought before this tribunal. (u) We read in Juſtin 
Martyr, that Plato, who in his travels in Egypt had ac- 
quired great lights concerning the unity of God, when he 
returned to Athens, took great care to diſſemble and conceal 
his ſentiments, for fear of being obliged to appear and give 
an acconnt of them before the Areopagitz ; and we know 
that St Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new 


doctrine (x), and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 


Theſe judges were in great reputation for their probity, 
equity, and prudence, and generally reſpected. Cicero, in 
writing to his friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, conſtancy, 
and wiſe ſeverity of the Roman fenate, thinks he makes 


2 great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the Areo- 
pagus. (y) Senatus, "ApziO- wiyO-, nil conſtantius, nil 


ſeuerius, nil fortins. Cicero muſt have conceived a very ad- 
vantageous idea of it, to ſpeak of it as he does in the firſt 


book of his Offices, * He compares the famous battle of 


Salamin, in which Themiſtocles had ſo great a part, with 
the eſtabliſhment of the Areopagus, that he aſcribes to Solon ; 
and makes no ſeruple to prefer, or at leaſt to equal, the 

Jegiſſator's 


(z) Cohort. ad Gree. (x) Acts xvli. 18-20, 
(y) Ad Attic, I. 1. Ep. 13. | 


* kx nod, Themiſtocles tati : hoc conſilio leges Athe- 


jure laudetur, & fit ejus no- nienſium, hoc majorum inſti- 


men, quam Solonis, illuſtrius, tuta ſervantur. Et Themiſto- 


citeturque Salamis clariſſimæ 
teſtis victoriæ, que antepo- 
natur confſilio. Solonis ei, quo 
primum conſtituit Areopagi- 
tas: non minus præclarum 
hoc, quàm illud, judicandum 
eſt. Illud enim ſemel pro- 
fuit, hoc ſemper proderit eivi- 


cles quidem nihil dixerit, in 
quo ipſe Areopagum juvertt : 
at ille adjuvit Themiſtoclem. 
Eft enim bellum geſtum con- 
ſilio Senatus ejus, qui à Solone 
erat conſtitutus. Offic, J. 1. 
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legiſlator's ſervice to that for which Athens was obliged to 


the general of it's army. For in reality, ſays he, that T 

| « victory was uſeful to the republic only for once, but the ar 

3 ce Areopagus will be ſo throughout all ages; as by the wii. 1 

| ec dom of that tribunal, the laws and antient cuſtoms of the th 

| | «© Athenian ſtate are preſerved. Themiſtocles did no ſervice tl 
oy | c to the Areopagus, but the Areopagus abundantly con- p. 
| ee tributed to the victory of Themiſtocles ; becauſe the re- = 

| cc public was at that time directed by the wiſe counſels of 0 

| | cc that auguſt ſenate,” | | fi 

| It appears from this paſſage of Cicero's, that the Areo- N 

j pagus had a great ſhare. in the government, and I do not 1 

I doubt but it was conſulted upon important affairs. Cicero 1 

| here perhaps may have confounded the council of the Areo- P 


pagus with that of the Five Hundred. It is certain how- 8 
ever that the Areopagitæ were extremely active in the public | 
affairs. | l 

Pericles, who could never enter the 1 becauſe J 
chance having always been againſt him, he, had not paſſed ; 
through any of the employments neceſſary to his admiſſion, 
attempted to weaken it's authority, and attained his point : ; 
which is a great blot in his reputation. 


: OE „ 


> SxzcT. v. Of the Magiſtrates. © | 


F theſe a great number were eſtabliſned for different 
functions. I ſhall ſpeak only of the Archons, who 
are the moſt known, I have obſerved elſewhere that they 
ſacteeded the kings, and that their authority at firſt con- 
tinued during life. It was at length limited to ten years, 
and reduced at laſt only to one, When Solon was commiſ- 
ſioned to reform the government, he found them upon this 
| foot, and to the number of nine. He did not aboliſh their 
l' office, but he very much diminiſhed their power. 
| The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called Tuz AR- 
| ] CHON, by way of eminence, and the year denominated 
| from him : * under ſuch an Archon ſuch a battle was fought. 
| The 
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The ſecond was called Taz KING, which was the remains 


and footſteps of the authority to which they had ſucceeded. 

The third was THE PoLEMARCH, who at firſt commanded: 
the armies, and always retained that name, tho' he had not 
the ſame authority, of which he had ſo long preſerved fome 
part. For we have ſeen, in ſpeaking of the battle of Mara- 
thon, that the polemarch had a right to vote in the council 
of war, as well as the ten generals then in command. The 
fix other archons were called by the common name, TRES- 
MOTHET Z, Which implies that they had a particular ſuper- 
intendance over the laws, in order to their being duly ob- 


ſerved, Theſe nine archons had each of them a peculiar 


province, and were judges In certain affairs allotted to their 
cognizance. I do not think it neceffary to enter into the 
particulars of their duty, nor into thoſe of many other 
employments and offices, eftabliſhed for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, for the preſer- 
vation of good order in the city, for ſupplying it with pro- 
viſions, in a word, for every thing relating to commerce and 
civil ſociety. 


Sec T., VI. Of the aſſemblies of the people. 
HESE were of two ſorts, the one ordinary, and 
fixed to certain days, and for theſe there was no kind 
of ſummons 3 the other extraordinary, according to the 
different occaſions that aroſe, and the dern were informed 
of it by expreſs proclamation. 
The place for the aſſembly was not fixed. Sontellains it 


was the public market- place, ſometimes a part of the city _ 


near the citadel, called Hyde, and ſometimes the theatre of 


Bacchus. 


The Prytanes generally aſſembled the people, Some FO 


before the aſſembly papers were fixed up, wherein the buſi. 
neſs to be conſidered was ſet down, | 


All we citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give 


their ſv Irages. They were liable to a penalty, who failed 


of being 5 preſent at the aſſembly, or who came too late ; 3 and 
to 
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to induce their punctual attendance a reward was at to <A 
it, at firſt of an. obolus, which was the ſixth part of a | 
drachma, then of three oboli, which made about five pence | 
French. | 
The aſſembly always began with ſacrifices and prayers, in 
order for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge and 
underſtanding neceſſary to wiſe deliberations, and they never 
failed to add the moſt terrible imprecations againſt ſuch as 
ſhould. wilfully adviſe any thing contrary to the public good. 
The preſident propoſed the affair upon which they were 
to deliberate, If it had been examined in the ſenate, and 
drawn up there as a queſtion, it was read ; after which thoſe 
who would ſpeak were invited to fond the tribunal, that - 
they might be the better head by the people, and inform 
them in the matter propoſed, The oldeſt general ſpoke firſt, 
and then the reſt according to their ſeniority : when the 
orators had done ſpeaking, and concluded, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to approve or reject the decree of the ſenate ; the 
people proceeded to vote, and the moſt common method of 
doing it was by helding up their hands, to denote their ap- 
probation ; which was called yeiporoveiv, The aſſembly was 
ſometimes adjourned till another day, becauſe it was too late 
for the number of thoſe that lifted up their hands to be di- 
Ninguiſhed, and the plurality decided. After a reſolution had 
been formed in this manner, it was reduced to writing, and 
read by an officer to the people with a loud voice, who con- 
firmed it again by holding up their hands as before ; after 
which the decree had the force of a law. And this was 
iLiq1oma, from the Greek word {ip©-, which fignifies 2 
Pebble or ſmall ſtone, becauſe they were lomeUmes uſed in 
giving ſuffrages by ſcrutiny. 
All the great affairs of the republic were Liſcuſſed i in theſe 
aſſemblies, It was in them new. laws were propoſed, and 
old ones amended ; the religion and worſhip of the gods 
examined ; magiſtrates, generals, and officers created ; their 
behaviour and conduct enquired into; peace or war con- 
cluded; — and ambaſſadors e 3 treaties and 
alliances 
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alkances ratified ; freedom of the city granted; rewards and 


honours decreed for thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
war, or rendered great ſervices to the republic; and puniſh- 
ments ordained for thoſe who had behaved theraſelves ill, or 
had violated the laws of the ſtate, and were baniſhed by 
oftraciſm, In fine, juſtice was adminiſtred, and judgment 
paſſed there upon the moſt important affairs. We ſee from 
this account, which is however very imperfect, how far the 
people's power extended; and with what truth it may be 
ſaid, that the government of Athens, tho' qualified with 
ariſtocracy, and the authority of the elders, was by it's con- 
ſtitution democratical and popular. | | 

I ſhall take occafion to obſerve in the ſequel, of what weight 
the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republic, and in what 
manner orators ought to be conſidered in it. It is not eaſy 
to conceive, how they could make themſelves heard in ſo 
numerous an aſſembly, and where ſuch a multitude of au- 
ditors were preſent, We may judge how great that was, 
from what has been faid of it in two inſtances, The firſt 
relates to oftraciſm, and the other to the adoption of a 
ranger for a citizen, On each of theſe occaſions, it was 
neceſſary that no leſs than fix thouſand citizens ſhould be 
F in the aſſembly. | 


I reſerve for another place the reflections, which naturally 7 
ariſe from what I have already related, and what it remains 


for me to 855 further 3 the government of Athens. 


S1 cr. VII. Of Trials. 


HERE were different tribunals according to the dif- 
ference of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals might 
be brought to the people from all decrees of other judges, 
and this it was that rendered their power ſo great and con- 


ſiderable. (z) All the allies, when they had any cauſe to 


try, were obliged to repair to Athens; where they often 
remained a conſiderable time, without being able. to obtain 


2 | 


(2) ; Xenoph, & Rep, Athen. P · 664. 
Vot. V. X 
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audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be a 

This law had been impoſed upon. them, in order to render 
them more dependent upon the people, and more ſubmiſlive 
to their authority; inſtead of which, had they ſent com- 
miſſioners to the places, they would have been the ſole per- 
ſons, to whom the allies would have made their court and 
paid their homage. — N 
I he parties pleaded their cauſes either in perſon, c or em- 
ployed advocates to do it for them. The time allowed for 
the, hearing was generally fixed, and a water- clock, called in 
Greek Nd, regulated it's duration. The decree was 
paſſed by plurality of voices; and when the ſuffrages were 


equal, the judges inclined to the fide of mercy, and acquitted 


the accuſed, It is remarkable that a friend was not obliged 
to give evidence againſt a friend, 

All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and | fach as had no 
eſtates, were admitted inte the number of the judges, pro- 
vided they had attained the age of thirty,- and were known 
to be perſons of good morals. Whilſt they fate in judgment, 
they held in their hands a kind of ſceptre, which was the 
mark of their dignity, and laid it down when they withdrew. 

The judges falary was different at different times, They 
had at firſt only an obolus a day, and afterwards three, where 
their fee remained fixed, It was but a ſmall matter in itſelf, 
but became in time a very great charge to the public, and 
exhauſted the treaſury without much enriching particulars. 
We may judge of this frem what is related in Ariſtophanes's 


comedy of the Waſps, wherein that poet ridicules the paſſion 


of the Athenians for trying cauſes, and their eager deſire for 
the gain ariſing from i 1. which protracted and multiplied ſuits 
to infinitude. 

In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to act the 
part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of 
Athens into ridicule, from a ſtate of the revenues paid into 
the public treaſury, finds their amount to be two thouſand 
talents *, He then examines how much of that ſum falls 

| do 
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to the ſhare of the judges, with whom Athens was over- run, 
at three oboli a head per day. This appears to be annually, 
including all of thera, only an hundred and fifty talents &. 
The calculation is eaſy. The judges were paid only ten 
months in the year, the other two being employed in feſti- 
vals, when all proceedings at law were prohibited. Now 
three oboli a day paid to fix thouſand men makes fifteen 
talents a month, and in conſequence one hundred and fifty in 
ten months. According to this calculation, the moſt aſſiduous 
judge gained only ſeventy-five livres (about three guineas) a 


year, What then becomes of the remainder of the two. 


thouſand talents, cries the young Athenian ? What, replies 
his father, who was one of the judges, it goes to thoſe 
but let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; let us always be 
for the people. The young Athenian goes on to explain, 
that the remainder went to ſuch as robbed the public trea- 
_ ; to the orators, who inceſſantly flattered the people; 

and to thoſe who were employed in the government and 
army, I have extracted this remark from the works of 


father Brumoi the Jeſuit, with which I ſhall make very free; 
when I come to ſpeak of public ſhews and dramatic repre- 


ſentations. 


s rer. VIII. Of the Anphiflyom. 


HE famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced 


here, though not particular to the Athenians, but com- 
mon to all Greece, becauſe it is often mentioned in the Gre- 


cnn hiſtory, and I do not know whether 1 ſhall have a more 


natural occaſion to ſpeak of it. 

The aſſembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the 
holding of a general aſſembly of the ſtates of Greece. The 
eſtabliſnment of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king of 
Athens, and ſon of Deucalion, who gave them his name; 
His principal view in tho inſtitution of this council, was to 
unite in the ſacred band of amity the ſeveral people of Greece 
admitted into it, and to oblige them by that union to under- 
X 2 take 
» About 7000 J. ſterling. = 
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take the defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant for 
the happineſs and tranquillity of their country, The Am- 
phictyons were alſo created to be the protectors of the bracle 
of Delphos, and the guardians of the prodigious riches of 
that temple; and alſo to adjudge the differences which might 
ariſe between the Delphians, and thoſe who came to con- 
ſult the oracle. This council was held at Thermopylz, and 
ſometimes at Delphos itſelf. It aſſembled regularly twice 
a year, in the ſpring and autumn, and more —— when 
affairs required. 

The number of 1 or cities, which had a right to bit 
in this aſſembly is not preciſely known, and varied without 
doubt at different times. When the Lacedæmonians, in order 
to paſs in it what decrees they thought fit, were for excluding 
the Theſſalians, Argives, and Thebans; (a) Themiſtocles, 
in . he made to the Amphictyons to prevent that 
deſign from taking effect, ſeems to inſinuate, that there wert 
only one and thirty cities at that time which had this right. 

Each city ſent two deputies, and in conſequence had two 
votes in the council; and that without diſtinction, or the 
more powerful having any prerogative of honour or pre- emi- 
nence over inferior ſtates in regard to the ſuffrages; the 
liberty upon which theſe people valued themſelves, requiring 
that every thing ſhould be equal amongſt them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to diſcuſs and determine 
finally. in all differences which might ariſe berween the Am- 
phictyonic cities, and to fine the culpable in ſuch manner 
as they thought fit. They could employ, not only the 
rigour of the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even 

raiſe troops, if it were neceſſary, to compel! ſuch as rebelled 
to ſubmit to them. The three ſacred wars undertaken by theit 
order, of which I have poke eur, are an evident proof 
of this power, 

Before they were inſtalled into this body, they took a very 
remarkable eath, of which * Æſchines has er the 

farm 

(a) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 

* Eſchin. in orat. el apampecCiias.. 
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form; it runs to this effect: “I ſwear that I will never 
«« deſtroy any of the cities honoured with the right of fitting: 
« jn the Amphictyonic council, nor turn their running waters 
© out of their courſe either in times of war or peace: If 
c any people ſhall make ſuch an attempt, I hereby engage 
te to carry the war into their country, to demolith their cities, 
c“ towns, and villages, and to treat them in all things as 
te the moſt cruel enemies. Moreover, if at any time, any 
tc perſon ſhall dare to be ſo impious to ſteal and take away 
cc any of the rich offerings, preſerved in the temple of 


« Apollo at Delphos, or abett any others in committing that 
ic crime, either by aiding or only counſelling him therein, 


I will uſe my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my pow- 
cc ers and faculties, to avenge ſuch ſacrilege. That oath 
was attended with the 'moſt terrible imprecations and exe- 
crations. © That if any one infringes any thing contained 
« in the oath I have now taken, whether private perſon, 
« city, or people, may that perſon, city, or people, be 
te deemed accurſed ; and in that acceptation, experience the 
© whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, Diana, and Minerva 
< the fore-knower. May their country produce none of the 
** fruits of the earth, and their women, inftead of generating 
e children reſembling their fathers, bring forth nothing but 
« monſters; may their animals ſhare in the ſame. curſe, 
« May thoſe ſacrilegious men loſe all ſuits at la; may they 
« be conquered in war, have their houſes demoliſhed, and 


ce be themſelves and their children put to the ſword. I am 
not aſtoniſhed, that after ſuch terrible engagements, the holy 


war, undertaken, by the order of the Amphictyons, ſhould 
be carried on with ſo much ardor and fury, The religion of 


an oath was of great force with the antients; and how much 


more regard ought to be had to it in the Chriſtian world, 
which profeſſes to believe, that the violation of it ſhall be 
puniſhed with eternal torments ; and yet how many are there 
amongſt us, who make a trifle of breakipg . the moſt 


| ſolemn oaths! ? 
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The autkority of the Amphictyens had always been of 
great weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly 
from the moment they condeſcended to admit Philip of Ma- 
cedon inte their body, For that prince, enjoying by this 
means all their rights and privileges, ſoon knew how to ſet 
himſelf above all law, and to abuſe his power ſo far, as to 


preſide by proxy both in this illuſtrious aſſembly, and in the 


Pythian games; of which games the Amphictyons were 
judges and Agonothetz in virtue of their office. This De- 
moſthenes reproaches him with in his third philippic; ben 
he does not dergn, ſays he, to Honour ws uith his preſence, be 

ſends MS $LAVES to prefide over ur. An odious, but em- 


phatical term, and in the ſpirit of the Grecian liberty, by 
which the Athenian orator images the baſe and abject 4 


jection of the greateſt lords in Philip's court. 

If the reader defires a further knowledge of what relates 
to the Amphictyons, the diſſertations of Monſieur Valois (a) 
may. be conſulted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, wherein this ſubject is n, with * extent and 
erudition. 


Sr r. N. Of the revenues of Atbens. 


HE revenues *, according to the paſſage of Ariſto- 
phanes which I have cited above, ang in conſequence, 
as they ſtood in the time of the Peloponnefian war, amounted 
to two thouſand talents, that is to ſay, to fix millions of 
livres. They were generally reduced to four ſpecies. 5 
1. The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from agriculture, 
the ſale of woods, the produce of mines, and other funds of 
a like nature, appertaining to the public. Amongſt theſe 
may be included the duties upon the import and export of 
merchandize, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the 
city, as well natives as ſtrangers. g 
The hiſtory of Athens often mentions the filver mines of 
Laurium, * was a 1 ſituate between the Pi- 


rum 
(a) Vol. Ill. 
* Tian, 
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revenues of the republic, was in paying the troops both by 
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zum and cape Sunium z and thoſe of Thrace, from whence 
many perſons extracted immenſe riches, * Xenophon in a 
treatiſe, wherein he ſtates this matter at large, demonſtrates, - 
how much the public might gain by induſtriouſly working 


theſe mines, from the example of the many perſons they 


had enriched. (6). Hipponicus let his. mines and fix hundred 
flaves to an undertaker, who paid him an + obolus a day fot 


each ſlave, clear of all charges, which amounted in the whole 


to a mina, about two pounds five ſhillings. Nicias, who was 


| Killed in Sicily, farmed out his mines and a thouſand flaves 


in the ſame manner, and with the ſame profit in eu 
to that number. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies of revenue were the e ee 


paid the Athenians by the allies for the common expences of 


the war. At firſt, under Ariſtides, they amounted to only 
four hundred and ſixty talents j|. Pericles augmented them 
almoſt a third, and raiſed them to fix hundred, and ſome time 
after they were run up to thirteen hundred, Taxes, which 
in the beginning were moderate and neceſſary, became thus 
in a little time exceſſive and exorbitant, notwithſtanding all 


the proteftations made the _ and the moſt folemn en- 


gagoments to the contrary. . 

3. A third ſort of revenue were the „ capita- 
tion taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as 
well natives as ſtrangers, in preſſing occaſions and N 


af the ſtate. 


4. The fines laid upon perſons by the zue for different 
miſdemeanors, were applied to the uſes of the public, and 
laid up in the treaſury ; ; except the tenth part of them, 
which was conſecrated to Minerva, and a nn to _ 
ether divinities. 

The moſt natural and legal application of theſs different 


(5) Pag. 925. 
* De ration. redituum, a fixty mine a talent, 
Þ Six oboli made a drachma, A talent woas worth a 


ene bundred drachmas a — thouſand Cr0WNS, 
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ſea and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and 


repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and 
citadels. But the greateſt part of them, eſpecially after 
Pericles's time, was miſapplied to unneceſſary uſes, and often 
conſumed in frivolous expences ; games, feaſts, and ſhews, 
which coſt immenſe ſums, and were of no manner of utility 
to the ſtate, 


Sxcr, X. of ehe a ef the youth, 


Place this article under the head of government, beraufe 
T all celebrated legiſſators have with reaſon believed, that 
the education of youth was an eſſential part of it. 

The exerciſes that ſerved for the forming of either the 
bodies or minds of the young Athenians, (and as much may 
be ſaid of almoſt all the people of Greece) were dancing, 
muſic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, and philo- 
ſophy. It may be obſerved that I ſpeak generally, and treat 
very ſlightly theſe ſeveral articles. 


1. Dancing, More. 9 1 


3 is one of the exerciſes of the body, cultivated by 
the Greeks with great attention. It made a part of what 


the antients called the Gymnaſtic, divided, according to 


* Plato, into two kinds, the Orcheſtric, which takes it's 
name from the dance, and the Palæſtric , ſo called from 
a Greek word which fignifies wreſtling. The exerciſes of the 
latter kind principally conduced to form the body for the 


fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, and the other uſes 


of ſociety. 

Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules WP _— 
as were moſt proper to render the ſhape free and eaſy; 
give the body a juſt proportion, and the whole * an 
unconſtrained, noble, and graceful air; in a word, an ex- 
ternal politeneſs, if we may be allowed to uſe that expreſſion, 
which never fails to prejudice people 1 in favour of thoſe, who 
have been formed to it wa 
| Muſic 
** "Opyeio dan Saltare, T Hahn, | | NS 
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Muſic was cultivated with no leſs application and ſucceſs, 
The antients aſcribed wonderful effects to it. They believed 


it very proper to calm the paſſions, ſoften the manners, and 


even humanize people naturally ſavage and barbarous. (c) Po- 
Iybius, a grave and ſerious hiſtorian, and who is certainly wor- 
thy of belief, attributes the extreme difference between two 


people of Arcadia, the one infinitely beloved and eſteemed 


for the elegance of their manners, their benevolent inclina- 


tions, humanity to ſtrangers, and piety to the gods; the 


the other on the contrary. generally reproached and hated for 


their malignity, brutality, and irreligion : Polybius, I ſay, 


aſcribes this difference to the ſtudy of muſic, (I mean, ſays 
he, the true and noble muſic) induſtriouſly cultivated by the 
ane, and abſolutely neglected by the other people. 
Alfter this it is not ſurprizing, that the Greeks conſidered 
muſic as an eſſential part in the education of youth. * So- 
crates himſelf, in a very advanced age, was not aſhamed to 
learn to play upon muſical inſtruments. Themiſtocles, how- 
ever otherwiſe eſteemed, + was thought to be wanting in 
point of merit, becauſe at an entertainment he could not 
touch the lyre like the reſt of the company. | An i igno- 
rance in this reſpect was deemed a defect of education; on 
the contrary, a capacity in it did honour to the greateſt 
men. I Epaminondas was praiſed for dancing, and playing 
well upon the flute. We may obſerve in this place the dif- 
ferent taſtes and genius of nations. The Romans were far 
| from 
(e) Polyb. p. 288—291, JETS 
* Socrates, jam ſenex in- qui neſciebat, ſatis excultus 
ſtitui lyra non erubeſcebat, doctrina putabatur,' Did. 


| Rental, „ e, ig. 


Themiſtocles, cum in 
epu is recuſaſſet lyram, habi- 
tus eſt indoctior. Cie. Tuſc. 
Queſs. I. 1. n. 4. 

Summam eruditionem 
Græci ſitam cenſebant in ner- 
vorum vocumque cantibus 
diſcebantque id omnes; nec 


1 In Epaminondæ virtuti- 
bus commemoratum eſt fal- 
taſſe eum commode, ſcienter- 
que tibiis cantaſſe——Scilicet 
non eadem omnibus honefta 
ſunt atque turpia, ſed omnia 
majorum inſtitutis judicantur. 
Corn. Nep. in præfat. vit. 
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from having the ſame opinion with the Greeks in regard to 
muſic and dancing, and ſet no value upon them. It is ver 
likely, the wiſeſt and moſt knowing amongſt the latter, did 
not apply to them with any great induftry ; and Philip's 
expreſſion to his ſon Alexander, who had ſhewn too much 
ſkill in muſic at a feaſt, induces me to be of this opinion: 
Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, to Ang ſo well!? 

For the reſt this eſteem for dancing and muſic had ” 


foundation. Both the one and the other were employed in 


the moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of religion, to expreſs 
their acknowledgment to the gods with the greater force and 
dignity, for the favours they had vouchſafed to confer upon 
them. They had generally the greateſt ſhare in their feaſts 
and entertainments, which ſeldom. or ever began or ended, 
without ſome odes being ſung in honour of the victors in the 
Olympic games, and on other the like occaſions, They hall 
a part alſo in war; and we know, that the Lacedzmonians 
marched to battle dancing, and to the ſound of flutes. 


1d) Plato, the moſt grave philoſopher of antiquity, con- 
ſidered both theſe arts, not as ſimple amuſements, but as 


they had a great ſhare in the ceremonies of religion, and 


military exerciſes. Hence we ſee him very intent in his books 
of laws, to preſcribe rules upon dancing and muſic, and to 
keep them within the bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within theſe reſtrictions. The 
Bead of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing was in the 


higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted to buffoons and 


the moſt contemptible people, who made no other uſe of it, 
than to ſuggeſt or ſupport the moſt vicious paſſions 3 this 
licence, I ſay, ſoon corrupted an art, which might have 
been of ſome advantage, had it been regulated by Plato's 
opinion, Muſic had a like deftiny ; and perhaps the corrup- 
tion of this did not a little contribute to the depraving and 
perverting of dancing. Voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual pleaſure 


were the ſole arbiters conſulted in the uſes made of both, 


and the theatre became a ſchool of every kind of vice. 


7 Plutarch 
(4) —_— 1. 7. / | 4 
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1 Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was ſo 
much fallen from the merit, which rendered it eſtimable to 
the great men of antiquity, does not omit to obſerve, that 


it was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a ſoft effe- 
minate muſic, with which it was ill united, and which had 
taken place of the antient poetry and muſic, that had ſome- 


thing noble, majeſtic, and even religious and heavenly in 
them. He adds, that being made ſubſervient to low. taſte 
and ſenſuality, by their aid, it exerciſed a kind of tyrannical 


power in the theatres, which were become the public ſchools 


of criminal paſſions and won vices, wherein no regard was 
had to reaſon. 

The reader, without my obſerving upon it to him, will 
make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch to the ſort 
of muſic, which engroſſes our theatres at this day, and which, 
by it's effeminate and wanton airs, has given the laſt wound 
to the little manly force and virtue that remained amongſt 

Quintilian deſcribes the muſic of his times in theſe terms, 
(f) Que nunc in ſcenis effeminata, & impudicis modis fracta, 


non ex parte minima, fi quid in nobis virilis roboris, manebat, 


axcidit. 
2. Of the other exerciſes of the body. 


The young Athenians, and in general, all the Greeks, 
were very intent upon forming themſelyes to all the exerciſes 
of the body, and to go through their leſſons regularly with 
the maſters of the Palæſtræ. They called the places allotted 
for theſe exerciſes, Palzſtra or Gymnaſia; which anſwers 
very near to our academies. Plato, in his books of laws, 


after having ſhewn of what importance it was in war to 
cultivate the hands and feet, adds, (g) that far from baniſh- 


ing from a well regulated republic the profeſſion of the Ath- 
liz, on the contrary, prizes ought to be propoſed for all 


- excreiſes, that conduce to the improvement of military vir- 


tue ; ſuch as are thoſe which render the body more active, 
and 


(e) Sympoſ. 1. 9. qu. 15. p. 748. | (Cf) Quintil, I. I, 
4 8 (g Lib. 8. de leg. p. 832, $33. 
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and fitter for the race; more hard, robuſt, and ſupple, more 
capable of Copporting: great fatigues, and effeCting great en- 
terprizes, We muſt remember, that there was no Athenian, 
who ought not to have been capable of handling the oar in 
the largeſt galleys. The citizens themſelves did this office, 
which was not left to ſlaves and. criminals, as in theſe days. 
They were all deſtined to the trade of war, and often obliged 
to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a great weight. 
For this reaſon, Plato and all the antients looked upon the 
exerciſes of the body, as highly uſeful, and even abſolutely 
neceſſary, to the.good of the public, and therefore this phi- 
loſopher excludes only thoſe from them, who were e incapable 
of ſervice in war, 

(hb) There were alfo maſters, who taught the youth to 
ride, and to handle their arms or fence ; and others whoſe 
buſineſs it was to inſtruct them in all that was neceſſary to 
be known, in order to excel in the art military, and to be- 
come good commanders. The whole ſcience of the latter 
conſiſted in what the antients called the Tactic, that is to ſay, 
the art of drawing up troops in battle, and of making mi- 
litary evolutions. That ſcience was uſeful, but did not ſuf- 
fice. (i) Xenophon ſhews it's defect, in producing a young 
man lately come from ſuch a ſchool, in which he imagined 
he had learnt every thing, though in reality he had only 
acquired a fooliſh efteem for himſelf, attended with perfect 
ignorance, He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, ad- 
mirable precepts upon the buſineſs of a ſoldier, and very 
proper to form an excellent officer. 

Hunting was alſo confidered by the antients, as a fit ex- 
erciſe for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fatigues of 
war. It is for this reaſon, Xenophon, who was no leſs a 
great general than a great philoſopher, (&) did not think it 
below him to write a treatiſe expreſsly upon hunting, in 
which he deſcends to the loweſt particular; and obſerves 


upon * confiderable advantages N of it from 
being 


(>) Plat. in Lachete, p. 181. 00 Memorab, 1. 3 J- 
p. 761, &,  (&) De venatione, 


* 
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| being enured to ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, without 


being diſcouraged either by the length of the courfe, the 
difficulty of the clifts and thickets, through which it is often 


neceſſary to preſs, or the {mall ſucceſs of the long and pain- 
ful fatigues, which they often undergo to no purpoſe. He 


adds, that this innocent pleaſure removes others equally 
ſhameful and criminal; and that a wiſe and moderate man 
would not however abandon himſelf ſo much to it, as to 
neglect the care of his domeſtic affairs. (I) The ſame 
author in the Cyropædia frequently praiſes hunting, which 
he looks upon as a real exerciſe of war, and ſhews in the 
example of his young hero the good uſe that may be made 
of it, 
3. Of the exerciſe of the mind. 

Athens, to ſpeak properly, was the ſchool and abode of 
polite learning, arts and ſciences. The ſtudy of poeſy, elo- 


quence, philoſophy, and mathematics, were in great vogue 


there, and much cultivated by the youth. 


The young people were ſent firſt to learn grammar under 


maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon proper prin- 
ciples, their own language; by which they attained a know- 
ledge of it's whole beauty, energy, number, and cadence, 


(n) Hence proceeded the univerſal fine taſte of Athens, 
where, as hiſtory informs us, a ſimple herb-woman diſtin- 


guiſhed Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger from the affectation 
of a ſingle word in expreſſing himſelf. And from the ſame 
cauſe the orators were greatly apprehenſive of letting fall the 
leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for fear of offending ſo refined 
and delicate an audience. It was very common for the young 


people to get the tragedies repreſented upon the ſtage by 


heart, We have ſeen, that after the defeat of the Athe- 
nians before Syracuſe, many of them, who had been taken 
priſoners 


% Cyrop, 1. 1. p. . 6. & 1, 2. p. 59, 60. ( Cic. 
in Brut. n. 172, — J. 8. c. 1. Plut, in Peric. 
p. 156. 

Vor, V. * 
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priſoners and made ſlaves, ſoftened. their ſlavery by reciting 
the works of Euripides to their maſters, who, extremely 
delighted with hearing ſuch ſublime . verſes, treated them 
from thenceforth-with kindneſs and humanity, The com- 
poſitions of the other poets had no doubt the ſame effect, 


and Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, 


having, entered a ſchool in which there was not an Homer, 
gave the maſter a box on the ear as an ignorant fellow, 
() and one who diſhonoured his profeſſion, 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly 
ſtudied at Athens. It was that opened the way to the 
higheſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, decided the 
moſt important affairs of the ſtate, and gave an almoſt un- 
limited power to thoſe, who had the talent of ſpeaking in 


an eminent degree. 


This therefore was the great lates of the young 
citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe, who aſpired to the 


_ Higheſt employments. To the ſtudy of rhetoric, they an- 


nexed that of philoſophy : I comprize under the latter, all 


the ſciences, which are either parts of, or relate to, it, The 
perſons, known to antiquity under the name of ſophiſts, had 


acquired a great reputation at Athens, eſpecially in the time 


of Socrates, Theſe teachers, who were as preſumptuous 


as ayaritious, ſet themſelves up for univerſal ſcholars. Their 
Whole art lay in philoſophy and eloquence, both of which 


they corrupted by the falſe taſte and wrong principles they 
inſtilled into their diſciples, I have obſerved in the life of 
Socrates, that philoſopher's endeavours and ſuccefs in dil 


| crediting them. 


() In Alcib. p. 194. 
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CHAPTER UI. 
Of WAR. 


82 6 © People of Greece in all times very *varlike, 


eſpecially the Lacedæmonians aud Athenians, 


0 people of antiquity, (I except the Romans,) . 
diſpute the glory of arms and military virtue with 


the Greeks, During the Trojan war Greece fignalized her 


valour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the bravery 
of the captains ſhe ſent thither. This expedition was how- 
erer properly ſpeaking, no more than the cradle of her infant 
glory ; and the great exploits, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf there, were only her firſt eflays, and apprenticeſhip 
in the art of war, s 

There were in Greece at that time ſeveral ſmall republics, 
neighbours to one another by their ſituation, but extremely 
remote in their cuſtoms, laws, characters, and particularly 
in their intereſts. This difference of manners and intereſts 
was à continual ſource and occaſion of diviſions amongſt 
them. Every city, little ſatisfied with it's own dominion, 
was ſtudious to aggrandize itſelf at the expence of it's next 
neighbours, according as they lay moſt commodious for it. 
Hence all theſe little ſtates, either out of ambition, and to 
extend their conqueſts, or the neceſſity of a juſt defence, 


were always under arms, and by that continual exerciſe of 


war, formed in the uniyerſal people a martial ſpirit, and an 
intrepidity of courage which made them invincible in the 
field; as appeared in the ſequel, when the whole united 
— of the Eaſt came to invade Greece, and made her 
ſenſible what ſhe was, and of what capable. 

Two cities diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reſt, and 
held indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta and 
Athens; in conſequence of which thoſe cities, either ſuc- 
ceſſively or together, had the empire of Greece, and main- 
tained themſelves through a long ſeries of time in a power, 
which the ſole ſuperiority of merit, univerſally acknowledged 
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244 The HISTORY of the | 
by all the other ſtates, had acquired them, This merit con- 
ſiſted principally in their military knowledge and martial 
virtue; of which they had given the moſt glorious proofs 
mm he war againſt the Perſians. Thebes diſputed this ho- 
nour with them for ſome years, by ſurprizing actions of 
valour, which had ſomething of prodigy in them; but this 

was but a ſhort-liv'd blaze, which, after having ſhips out 
with exceeding ſplendor, ſoon diſappeared, and left that city 
in it's original obſcurity. Sparta and Athens will therefore 
be the only objects of our reflections as to what relates to 
war, and we ſhall join them together, in order to be the 
better able to diſtinguiſh their characters, as well in what 
they reſemble, as in what they differ from, each other, 


rr. I. Origi and cauſe of the walour and military 
virtue, by which the Lacedemonians and Aq always 
4. Ni nguifhed themſelves. 


LL the laws of Sparta and inflitotions of Lycurzus 
ſeem to have no other object than war, and tended 
icy to the making the ſubjects of that republic a body of 
foldiers. All other employments, all other exerciſes were 
prohibited amongſt them. Arts, polite learning, ſciences, 
trades, even huſbandry itſelf, had no ſhare in their applica- 
tions, and ſeemed in their eyes unworthy of them, From 
their earlieſt infancy no other taſte was inſtilled into them 
but for arms ; and indeed the Spartan education was wonder- 
fully well adapted to that end, To go barefoot, to lie hard, 
to ſhift with little meat and drink, to ſuffer heat and cold, 
to exerciſe continually hunting, wreſtling, running on foot 
and horſeback, to be enured to blows and wounds ſo as to 
vent-neither complaint nor groan ; theſe were the rudiments 
of the Spartan youth with regard to war, and eriabled them 
one day to ſupport all it's gu; and to confront all it's 
dangers. 
The habit of obeying, eat from the moſt early 
years, reſpect for the magiſtrates and elders, a perfect ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, from Wien no age nor condition” was 


exempt, 
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exempt, prepared them amazingly for military diſcipline, 
which is in a manner the ſoul of war, and the principle of 


ſucceſs in all great enterprizes. 
Now one of theſe laws was to conquer or r die, and never 


to ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his three hundred 


Spartans was an illuſtrious example of this, and his intrepid 
valour, extolled in all ages with the higheſt applauſes, and 
propoſed as a model to all poſterity, had given the ſame ſpirit 
to the nation, and traced them out the plan they were to 
follow. The diſgrace and infamy annexed to the violation 
of this law, and to ſuch as quitted their arms in battle, con- 
firmed the obſervance of it, and rendered it in a manner in- 


violable. The mothers recommended to their ſons, when 


they ſet out for the field, to return either with, or upon, 
their bucklers. They did not weep for thoſe who died with 
their arms in their hands, but for thoſe who preſerved them- 
ſelves by flight. Can we be ſurprized after this, that a ſmall 


body of ſuch ſoldiers with ſuch principles ſhould put an in- 


numerable army of Barbarians to a ſtand ? 


The Athenians were not bred up ſo roughly as the people 


of Sparta, but had no leſs valour. The taſte of the two 


people was quite different in regard to education and employ- 


ment; but they attained the ſame end, tho* by different 
means, The Spartans knew only how to uſe their arms, 


and were no more than ſoldiers ; but amongſt the Athenians 
(and we muſt fay as much of the other people of Greece) 
arts, trades, huſbandry, commerce and navigation were held 


in honcur, and thought no diſgrace to any one. Theſe occu- 
patiens were no obſtacles to the valour and knowledge ne- 


ceſſary in war; they diſqualified none for riſing to the greateſt 
commands and the firſt dignities of the republic. Plutarch 


obſerves, that Solon, ſeeing the territory of Attica- was 


barren, applied himſelf to turning the induſtry of his citizens. 
upon arts, trades, and commerce, in order to ſupply his 


country thereby with what it wanted on the fide of fertility. 


This taſte became one of the maxims of the government, 


and fundamental laws of the ſtate, and perpetuated itſelf 
| 13 amongſt 
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246, The HISTORY of the 
amongſt the people, but withour Rog in the * theix 
ardor for war. | 
The antient glory of. the nation, which had airs aiſtin- 
Suithed itfelf by military bravery, was a powerful motive for 
not degenerating from the reputation of their anceſtors, The 
famous battle of Marathon, wherein they had ſuſtained alone 
the ſhock of the Barbarians, and gained a ſignal victory over 
them, infinitely heightened their courage, and the battle of 
Salamin, in the ſucceſs of which they had the greateſt ſhare, 
raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of glory, Wd rendered them 


capable of the greateſt enterprizes. 


A noble emulation not to give place in bout ef merit to 
Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jealouly of their 
glory, which during the war with the Perſians contained itſelf 
within due bounds, were another ſtrong incentive to the 
Athenians, who every day made new efforts to excel them- 
ſelves, and ſuſtain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to thoſe * had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments erected in me- 
mory of the citizens who had died in the defence of their 
country, the funeral orations publickly pronounced in the 


midſt of the moſt auguſt religious ceremonies, to render their 


names immortal; all conſpired infinitely to eternize the va- 
lour of both nations, and particularly of the Athenians, and 


to make fortitude a kind of law and indiſpenſible neceſſity to 


them. 

() Athens had a law, by which it was ordained, that 
thoſe, who had been maimed in the war, ſhould be main- 
tained at the expence of the public. The ſame grace was 
granted to the fathers and mothers, as well as the children 
of ſuch as had fallen in battle, and left their families poor, 
and not in a condition to ſubſiſt themſelves. The republic, 
like a good mother, generouſly took them inte her care, and 
with great regard to them ſupplied all the A and pro- 

. ; 2 


(n) Plat, in Solon. p. 96. Id. in Wee p. 248, 249. 
Diog. Laerti in Solon, p. 37. 
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Aid all the relief they could haue erpected from thoſe 
whoſe loſs they deplored. . 

This exalted the courage of the Athehnnd, and rendered 
their troops invincible, tho* not very numerous, In the battle 


of Platza, where the' army of the Barbarians, commanded 


by Mardonius, conſiſted of no lefs' than three hundred thou- 
ſand men, and the united forces of the Greeks of only one 
hundred and eight thouſand two hundred men, there were 
in the latter only ten thouſand Lacedzmonians, of which 
one half were Spartans, that is to ſay, inhabitants of Sparta, 
and eight thouſand Athenians, It is true, each Spartan 


brought with him ſeven helots, which made in all thirty- 


five thouſand men; but ny were ſcarce ever reckoned as 


ſoldiers. . . 
The ſhining merit in pont of martial raid, generally 


| acknowledged by the other ſtates and people, did not ſuppreſs 


in their minds all ſentiments of envy and jealouſy ; as ap- 
peared once in relation to the Lacædemonians. The allies, 
who were very much ſuperior to them in number, were in 
pain to fee themſelves ſubjected to their orders, and mur- 
mured againſt it in ſecret, Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, with- 
out ſeeming to have any knowledge of their diſguſt, aſſem- 


| bled the whole army, and after having made all the allies _ 
fit down on one fide, and the Lacedzmonians by themſelves 


on the other, he cauſed proclamation to be made by an 


| herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, and ſo on, thro*® 


the other trades, ſhould rife up. Almoſt all the allies did 
ſo, and not one of the Lacedæmonians, to whom all trades 
were prohibited, Ageſilaus then ſmiling, «< You ſee, ſaid 
*© he, how many more ſoldiers Sparta furniſhes than all the 


e reſt of the allies together; thereby intimating, that to 


be a good ſoldier it was neceſſary to be only a ſoldier z that 
trades diverted the artiſan from applying himſelf wholly to 


the profeſſion of arms and the ſcience of war, and prevented 


His ſucceeding ſo well in it, as thoſe who made it their ſole 
buſineſs and exerciſe, But Ageſilaus ſpoke and acted in that 


manner, from the prejudice of bis opinion in favour of the 
YE Lacedz- 
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Lacedzzmonian education ; for indeed thoſe, whom he Was 
for having conſidered N as ſimple artiſans, had well de- 
monſtrated in the glorious victories they had obtained over 
the Perſians, and even Sparta itſelf, that they were by no 
means inferior to the Lacedzmonians, entirely ſoldiers as * 
were, either in valour or military knowledge. 


Sz cT. III. Different kind of troops of which the armies 
of the Lacetl#monians and Athenians were compoſed, | 


HE armies both of Sparta and Athens were compoſed 
of fourglorts of troops: citizens, allies, mercenaries, 
and ſlaves. The ſoldiers were ſometimes marked in the hand, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the ſlaves, who had that character 


impreſſed upon their forehead. Interpreters believe, that in 


alluſion to this double manner of marking, it is ſaid in the 
Revelations, that all were obliged (o) to receive the mark of the. 
beaſt in their right hand, or in their forebeads; and that St 
Paul ſays of himſelf, (p) 1 Gage in my body the marks of the 
Lord Feſus. | 

The citizens of Leanne were of two ſorts, either 
thoſe who inhabited Sparta itſelf, and who for that reaſon 
were called Spartans, or thoſe who lived in the country, In 


' Lycurgus's time the Spartans amounted to nine thouſand, 


and the others to thirty thouſand, This number ſeems to | 
have been ſomewhat diminiſhed in the time of Xerxes, as 
Demaratus, ſpeaking to him of the Lacedæmonian troops, 
computes only eight thouſand Spartans. The latter were the 
flower of the nation, and we may judge of the value they 
ſet upon them, by the anxiety the republic expreſſed for three 
or four hundred, beſieged by the Athenians in the ſmall 
iſland of Sphacteria, where they were taken priſoners. The 
Lacedæmonians generally ſpared the troops of their country 
very much, and ſent only a few of them into the armies. 
When a Lacedzmonian general was aſked, how many Spar- 
tans there was in the army ; he anſwered ; as many as are 
neceſſary to repulſe the enemy, They ſerved. the ſtate at their 
> owl 


(o) Rev. xilii. 16. 7 Gal. vi. 17. 
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a : own expence, and it was not till after a length of time that 0 , 
as they received pay from the public. 1 
05 The greateſt number of the troops in the two republics 1 


hey were compoſed of the Allies, who were paid by the cities 
HF 2 which ſent them. 
The foreign troops in the pay of the republic, to the aid 
mes | of which they were called in, were tiled Mercenaries. 
| The Spartans never marched without helots, and we have 
ſeen, that in the battle of Platza every citizen had ſeven, 
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ed I do not believe this number was fixed, nor do I well com- 
Ws prehend for what ſervice they were deſigned. It would have 
is been very ill policy to have put arms into the hands of fo 
der great a number of ſlaves, generally much diſcontented with 
"ok their- maſters harſh treatment of them, and who in conſe- 
x quence had every thing to fear from them in a battle, He- 
the rodotus however, in the paſſage I have cited from him, re- 
” preſents them carrying arms in the field as 8 fol- 
; diers, | 

| The infantry conſiſted of two kinds of ſoldiers. The one 
rH were heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half- 
50 pikes, and ſcymitars. The other were light-armed, that is 
. to ſay, with bows and ſlings. They were commonly placed 
* in the front of the battle, or upon the wings, as a firſt line 
a to ſhoot their arrows, and fling. their javelins and ſtones at 
” the enemy; and, when they had diſcharged, they retired. 
4 through the intervals behind the battalions as a | ſecond line, 
* and continued their volleys. | 
* | (7) Thucydides, in deſcribing the battle of Mantinzs, 
— | divides the Lacedæmonian troaps in this manner. There 
. were ſeven regiments of four companies each, without in- 


cluding the Squirites, to the number of fix hundred; theſe 
0 were horſemen of whom I ſhall ſoon ſpeak further. The 


” company conſiſted, according the Greek interpreter, of an 
ak hundred and twenty-eight men, and was ſubdivided into fqut 
ie plattoons, each of thirty-two men. So that. a regiment 
_ amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the ſeven 


made 


(9) Lib, 5. p. 390. 
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made together three thouſand five hundred eighty and than 
Each plattoon had four men in front, and eight in depth, 
for that was the uſual depth of the files, which the officers 
might change according to occaſion, 

The Lacedæmonians did not actually begin to aſs l 
till after the war with Meſſene, where they perceived their 
want of it. (r) They raiſed their horſe principally in a 
ſmall city not far from Lacedzmon, called Sciros, from 
w: ence theſe troops were denominated Scirites, or Squirites, 
They were always on the extremity of the left wing, and 
this was their poſt by right. ED 

Cavalry was ſtill more rare amongſt the Athenians : the 
ſituation of Attica, broke with abundance of mountains, 
was the cauſe of this, It did not amount, after the war 
with the Perſians, which was the time when the proſperity 
of Greece was at the higheſt, to more than three hundred 
horſe ; but encreaſed afterwards to twelve hundred ; a {mall | 
body for ſo powerful a republic. 

I have already obſerved, that amongft the antients as 

well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the ſtirrup, 


which is very ſurprizing. They threw themſelves nimbly on 
horſeback, 


_ — Corpora 2 


Subjiciunt in equos. 


n. I. 11. v. 7. 
And with a leap ſit ſteady on the horſe. 


Sometimes the horſe, broke early to that kind of menage, 


would ſtoop down before, to give his maſter the opportunity 
of mounting with more eaſe; 


Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmiſſus & ar mos 
De more, inflexis præbebat ſcandere terga | 
Cruribus, Sil. Ital. de equo Cœlii Equ, Rom. 


Thoſe, whom age or weakneſs rendered heavy, made uſe of 
a ſervant in mounting on horſeback ; in which they imitated 


(r) 14. 1. 5. p. 390, 


N 
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the Perſians, with whom it was the common cuſtom. Grac- 
chus cauſed fine ſtones to be placed on each fide of the great 


roads of Italy at certain diſtances from one another, to help 
travellers to get on horſeback without the aſſiſtance of any 


body “. ä 


Jam ſurprized that the Athenians, expert as they were 


in the art of war, did not diſtinguiſh, that the cavalry was 
the moſt eſſential part of an army, eſpecially in battles ; and 


that ſome of their generals did not turn their attention that 


way, as Themiſtocles did in regard to maritime affairs. Xe- 
nophon was well capable of rendering them a like ſervice in 
reſpect to the cavalry, of the importance of which he was 
perfectly apprized. He wrote two treatiſes upon this ſubject; 


one of which regards the care it is neceſſary to take of 


horſes, and how to underſtand and break them ; to which he 
adds the exerciſe of the ſquadron 3 both well worth the 
reading of all who profeſs arms. In the latter he ſtates the 
means of placing the cavalry in honour, and lays down rules 
upon the art military in general, which might be of very 
great uſe to all thoſe, who are deſigned for the trade of 
war, | 

I have wondered, in running over this ſecond treatiſe, to 
ſee with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a pagan, recom- 
mends the practice of religion, a veneration for the gods, and 
the neceſſity of imploring their aid upon all occaſions, He 
repeats this maxim in thirteen different places, of a tract in 
other reſpects brief enough; and rightly judging that theſe 
religious infinuations might give ſome people offence, he makes 
a kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece with a 
reflection, which I ſhall repeat entire in this place, If 


any one, ſays he, wonders that I infiſt ſo much here upon 
©© the neceſſity of not forming any enterprize without firſt 


6 endeavouring to render the divinity favourable and propi- 
« tious, let him reflect, that there are in war a thouſand 


"08 unforgſeen and obſcure conjunctures, wherein the generals, 


: e vigilant 
* *ApaContog ph Nef. 4 ſervant, wwho helped bis 


This word d οννj, fignifies maſter to mount on horſeback, 
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cc yigilant to take advantages, and lay ambuſcades for each 
ce other, from the uncertainty of an enemy's motions, can 
te take no other counſel than that of the gods. Nothing 
cc js doubtful or obſcure with them. They unfold the future 
cc to whomſoever they pleaſe, on the inſpection of the en- 
ce trails of beaſts, by the ſinging of birds, by viſions, or in 
& dreams. Now we may preſume, that the gods are more 
« inclined to illuminate the minds of ſuch as conſult them 
© not only in urgent neceſſities, but who at all times, and 
« when no dangers threaten them, render them all the 
% homage and adoration of which they are capable. 

It became this great man to give the moſt important of 
inſtructions to his ſon Gryllus, to whom he addreſſes the 
treatiſe we mention, and who, according to the common 
wp, was appointed to e the Athenian cavalry, 


s Ec r. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forces 


F the Athenians were inferior 'to the Lacedzmonians in 

reſpect to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againſt them 
in naval affairs, and we have ſeen their abilities that way 
make them maſters at ſea, and give them a great ſuperiority 
to all the other ſtates of Greece, As this ſubje& is "y 
neceſſary to the underſtanding many paſſages in this hiſtory, I 
ſhall treat it more extenſively than other matters, and ſhall 
make great uſe of what the learned father Don Bernard de 
Montfaucon has ſaid of it in his books upon antiquity. 
The principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or head, the 
poop or ſtern, and the middle, called in latin carina, the hulk 
or waſte. 

The PRO was the part in the front of the waſte or belly 
of the ſhip : it was generally adorned with paintings and 
different ſculptures of gods, men, or animals. . The beak, 
called reſtrum, lay lower, and level with the water: it was 
a piece of timber which projected from the prow, covered 


at the point with braſs, and ſometimes with iron. The 
Greeks n it Hehn. 


The 


5 
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The other end of the ſhip oppoſite to the prow was called 


0 the Poor. There the pilot ſat and held the helm, which 
f was a longer and larger oar than the reſt. 
ahi " The WAs TE was the hollow of the veſſel, or the hold. 


The” ſhips were of two kinds. The one was rowed with 


oars, which were ſhips of war, the other carried fails, and 
855 were veſſels of burden, intended for commerce and tranſports. 
Sing Both of them ſometimes made uſe of oars and fails together, 
aer but that very rarely. The ſhips of war are alſo very often 
= called long ſhips by authors, and by that name diftinguiſhed 
from veſſels of burden. 
The long ſhips were further divided into two ſpecies: thoſe 
Fu which were called, actuariæ naves, and were very light veſſels 
like our brigantines; and thoſe called only long ſhips. The | 
mm firſt were uſually termed open ſbips, becauſe they had no Wl 
decks, Of theſe light veſſels there were ſome larger than N | 
. ordinary, of which ſome had twenty, ſome thirty, and 0 
et. .- 
5 others forty oars, half on one ns and half on the other, 1 
in all on the ſame line. 5 | 
lem The long ſhips, which were uſed in war, were of two i 
way ſorts, Some had only one rank of oars on each fide ; ; the | 1 
rity bothers two, three, four, five, or a greater number, to forty; pf \ 
/ery but theſe laſt were rather for ſhew than uſe. WO 
„ 4 The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called apbrac; | 
hall that is to ſay, uncovered, and had no decks : this diſtinguiſhed 
] de them from the cataphracti, which had decks, They had 
| only ſmall places to ſtand on at the head and ſtern in the 
the time of action. | = 
ulk The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in the battles of the an« 
tients, were thoſe which carried from three to five ranks or 
elly benches of oars, and were called triremes and quinqueremes. 
and It is a great queſtion, and has given occafion for abun- 
ak, dance of learned diſſertations, how thefe benches of oars were 
was diſpoſed, Some will have it, that they were placed at length 
ered like the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. Others main- 
The tain, that the ranges of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, 
| 1 and I 
Vor, V. * 5 
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and ſo on to the number of forty in ſome veſſels, were one 
above another. To ſupport this laſt opinion, innumerable 
paſſages are cited from antient authors, which ſeem to leave 
no manner of doubt in it, and are conſiderably corroborated 
dy the column of Trajan, which repreſents theſe ranks one 
above another. Father Montfaucon however avers, that all 
the perſons of greateſt ſkill in naval affairs whom he had 
conſulted, declared, that the thing conceived in that manner 
ſeemed to them utterly impoſſible, But. ſuch a way of rea- 
ſoning is a weak proof againſt the experience of ſo many | 
ages, confirmed by ſo many authors. It is true, that in 
admitting theſe ranks of oars to be diſpoſed perpendicularly 
one above another, it is not eaſy to comprehend how they 
could be worked: but in the biremes and triremes of the 
column of Trajan the lower ranks are placed ney and 
as it were riſing by degrees. 

In antient times the ſhips with ſeveral ranks of oars were 
not known: they made uſe of long thips, in which the 
Towers, of whatever. number they were, worked all upon 
the ſame line. (a) Such was the fleet which the Greeks ſent: 
againſt Troy, It was compoſed of twelve hundred fail, of 
which the galleys of Bœotia had each an hundred and twenty 
men, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty; and this no doubt in- 
tends the greateſt and ſmalleſt veſſels, Their galleys had no 
decks, but were built like common boats; which is till 
practiſed, ſays Thucydides, by the pyrates, to prevent their 
being ſo ſoon diſcovered at a diſtance. 

() The Corinthians are {aid to have been the firſt, who 
changed the form of ſhips, and inſtead of ſimple galleys, 
made veſſ-ls with thiee ranks, in order to add, by the mul- 
tiplicity of oars, to the ſwiftneſs and imperuoſny of their 
motion. Their city, advantageouſly ſituated between two 
ſeas, lay well for commerce, and ſerved as a ſtaple for mer- 
chandize. From their example, the inhabitants of Corcyra, 
and the tyrants of Sicily, equipped alſo many galleys of three 
benches, a little before the war W the Perſians. It was 

about 


(a) Thueyd. 1. 2. P. 8. (2) 18. p. 10. 
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. is ſame time- the Athenians, at the warm inſtances 
of Theèmiſtocles, who foreſaw the war which ſoon broke out, 
built ſhips of the ſame form, the whole deck not being yet 
in uſe ; and from thenceforth they applied themſelves to naval 
affairs with incredible ardour and ſucceſs, _ 

The beak of the prow (reſtrum) was that part of the 
veſſel of which moſt uſe was made in ſea-fights. (e) Ariſton 
of Corinth perſuaded the Syracuſans, when their city was 
beſieged by the Athenians, to make their prows lower and 
ſhorter ; which advice gained them the victory. For the 
prows of the Athenian veſſels being very high and very weak, 
their beaks ſtruck only the parts above water, and for that 
reaſon did little damage to the enemy's ſhips ; whereas the 
Syracuſans, whoſe prows were ſtrong and low, and their beaks 
level with the water, at a ms blow often ſunk the triremes 
of the Athenians. 

Two ſorts of people ſerved on board theſe galleys. The 
one were employed in ſteering and working the ſhip, who 
were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, nautæ. The 
reſt were ſoldiers intended for the fight, and are meant in 
Greek by the word #7:c4ra:.. This diftinftion was not un- 
derſtood in the early times, when the ſame perſons rowed, 
fought, and did all the neceſſary work of the thip 5 which 


was alſo not wholly diſuſed in later days. For (d) Thucy- 


dides, in deſcribing the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the 
ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, obſerves, that only the rowers of 
the loweſt bench remained in the and that the vr 
went on ſhore with their arms. 

I. The condition of the rowers was very hard and Wen 


I have already ſaid, that the rowers as well as mariners were 


all citizens and freemen, and not ſlaves or ſtrangers as in 


theſe days. The rowers were diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


ſtages. The lower rank were called Thalamitæ, the middle 
Zugitæ, and the higheſt Thranite, Thucydides remarks, 
that the latter had greater pay than the reft, becauſe they 


worked with longer and heavier oars than thole of the lower 


5 % 
(c) Diod. 1. 13. p. 141. (4) Thucyd, I. 4. p. 275. 
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benches. * It ſeems that the crew, in order to act in con- 
cert, and with better effect, were ſometimes guided by the 


finging of a man, and ſometimes by the ſound of an inftru- 
ment ; and this grateful harmony ſerved not only to regulate 
the motion of their oars, but to diminiſh and ſooth the pains 
of their labour. i 

It is a queſtion amongſt the learned, whether there was 


a man to every oar in theſe great ſhips, or ſeveral, as in the 


galleys of theſe days. What Thucydides obſerves on the 
pay of the Thranitz, ſeems to imply that they worked ſingle, 
For, if others had ſhared the work with them, wherefore 
had they -greater pay given them than thoſe who managed 
an oar alone, as the latter had as much and perhaps more of 


the labour than them? Father Montfaucon believes, that in 


the veſſels of five ranks there might be ſeveral men to one 
Oar. 2 | l a 

He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the 
veſſel, was called nauclerus, and was the principal officer, 
The ſecond was the pilot, gabernator; his place was in the 
poop, where he held the helm in his hand, and. ſteered the 


veſſel. His ſkill conſiſted in knowing the coaſts, ports, 


rocks, ſhoals, and eſpecially the winds and ſtars ; for before 
the invention of the compaſs, the pilot had nothing to diret᷑t 
him during the night but the ſtars. b 
2.. The ſoldiers, who fought in the "OY were 1 
almoſt in the ſame manner with the land- forces. (e) The 
Athenians at the battle of Salamin had an hundred and four- 
ſcore veſſels, and in each of them eighteen fighting men, 
four of whom were archers, and the reſt heavy- armed troops. 
The officer, who commanded theſe mann was called vi- 
batx S, 
(-) Plut, in Themiſt. p. 1 


* Muficam natura ipſa vi- rium conatus præeunte aliqua 
detur ad tolerandos facilids jucunda voce conſpirat, fed 
labores veluti muneri nobis etiam fingulorum_ fatigatio 
dediſſe. Siquidem & remiges quamlibet ſe rudi modulatione 
cantus hortatur; nec ſolum ſolatur. Quintil, l. 1. c. 10. 
in iis operibus, in quibus pluk | 
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papx O-, and the commander, of the whole Kant, ene | 


or En gy” 

We cannot. exactly — the. | number. - ene, maxiners, 

and rowers, . that ſerved. on board each ſhip ;- but it generally 
amounted to.two hundred, more.or leſs, as appears from He- 
rodotus s eſtjmate of the Perſian, fleet in the time of Xerxes, 
and in other places where he mentions, that, of. the Greeks. 
I mean here the great veſſels, the. Shs which, were the 
ſpecies moſt 1 In. ule, ib 

The pay of thoſe, who ad | in | theſe ſhipz, pros Pa very 
much at different times. When, young Cyrus. arrived in 
Aſia (/, it Was only three oboli, which was half, a drachma, 
or five pence ; and the *. treaty. between. the Perſians, and 


Lacedzrgoniany was concluded upon. this, foot; 1 _—_— 
us 


reaſon to bolieve, that the uſyal pa. was [three oboli. | 
at Lyſander's requeſt added a fourth, Which made fix-pence 


half-penny a day. 2 ) It w as often 1 a whole drach- 


ma, about ten-pence French. In the fleet. fitted out againſt 
Sicily, - the Athenians. gave a .drachma; As day to the troops. 
The ſum of , fixty;talents (C) . which, the. people: of Egeſta 
advanced the Athenians monthly for the maintaining of fixty 


1hips, ſhews that the pay of each veſſel for.a month amounted 


to a talent, that is to ſay, to three thouſand livres; whieh 
ſuppoſes, that each ſhip's company conſiſted, of two hundred 


men, each of whom received a drachma or ten-pence a day. 


As the officers pay was higher, the republic perhaps either 
ſurniſhed the overplus, or it was 1 45 out of the total 
the pay of the private 8 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Lad — as has been ſald 
of the ſeamen, except that the horſe had double their pay. 


FF; it 
J Xenoph. hiſt. 1. 1. p. 441. | (s) Thucyd. 1. 6, 
p. 431. (5) Ibid. p. 415. 


* This treaty flipulated, lent 3 the whole amounted to 


that the Perſians ſhould pay three oboli à day for every man 
thirty minæ a month for each that ſerved on board. 


ſoip, which wwas balf — T About 8400 J. fterling, 
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$ It appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was three oboli 


a day, and that it was augmented according to times and 
, occafions, (i) Thimbron the Lacedzmonian, when he 
marched againſt Tiflaphernes, promiſed a daric a month to 
each ſoldier, two to a captain, and four to the colonels, 
Now a daric a month is four oboli a day. Young Cyrus, 
to animate his troops, whom a too long march had diſcou- 
raged, inſtead of one daric, promiſed one and a half to 
each ſoldier, which amounted to a drachma, or —_—_— 


French a day. 


It may be aſked how the Lacedæmonians, whoſe” iron 
coin, the only ſpecies current amongſt them, would go no 


"where elſe, could maintain armies by ſea and land, and where 


they found money for their ſubſiſtance. It is not to be 
doubted, but they raiſed it, as the Athenians did, by con- 


tributions from their allies, and ſtill more from the cities, to 


which they gave liberty and protected or from thoſe they 


had conquered from their enemies. Their ſecond fund for 


paying their fleet and armies was the aids they drew from the 
| king of am as we have ſeen on ſeveral occaſions, © * 


81 Ee r. M.. „Hanka F of the Athenians. 


LUTARCH furniſhes us with almoſt all the matter 
upon this head. Every body knows how well he ſuc- 
ceeds in copying nature in his portraits, and how proper A 
perſon he was to trace the character of a people, whoſe genius 
and manners he had ſtudied with ſo profound an attention, 
(A) © I. * The people of Athens, fays Plutarch, were 
c eafily provoked to anger, and as eaſily induced to reſume 
te their ſentiments of benevolence and compaſſion. Hiſtory 
ſupplies us with an infinitude of examples of this kind. 
The ſentence of death paſſed againſt the inhabitants of Mity- 
lene, and revoked the next 25 The condemnation of the 
E | ten 
© Xenoph. exped, Cyr. I. 7. () Plut. in præcept. 
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ten generals; and that of Socrates, both followed with an 
immediate repentance and the moſt lively grief. 


cc II. * They were better pleaſed with penetrating, and 
c almoſt gueſſing an affair of themſelves, than to give 


e themſelves leiſure to be an in it ne and in 
« all it's extent. | 


Nothing is more fürprising ha this chetihinee in their 
character, Which it is very hard to conceive, and ſeems almoſt 


incredible. Artificers, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, mariners, are 


generally a dull, heavy kind of people, and very groſs in 


their conceptions; but the people of Athens were of a quite 


different turn. They had naturally an amazing penetration, 


vivacity, and even delicacy of wit. I have already mentioned 


what happened to Theophraſtus. | He was cheapening 


ſomething of an old woman at Athens that ſold herbs: No, 


My Stranger, ſaid ſhe, you ſhall have it for no leſs. He 
was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee himſelf treated as a ftranger, 
who had paſſed almoſt his whole life at Athens; and who 
piqued himſelf upon excelling all. others in the elegance of 
his language.' - It was however from that ſhe knew. he was 


not of her country, We have ſaid, that the Athenian ſol- 


diers knew the fine paſſages of Euripides by heart. Theſe 
artificers-and ſoldiers, from aſſiſting at the public deliberations, 
were beſides verſed in affairs of tate, and underſtood every 
thing at half a word. We may judge of this from the ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes, whoſe ſtile we know | is ardent, te, 


and conciſe, 


« III. As they W inclined to relieve perſons of 


« a low condition and mean circumſtances, ſo were they 
| cc fond 
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Cum Theophraſtus per- 
contaretur ex anicula quadam, 
quanti aliquid venderet, & 
reſpondiſſet illa, atque addi- 
diſſet: Hoſpes, non pote mi- 
end ; tulit moleſtè, ſe non 


effugere hoſpitis ſpeciem, cùm 
ætatem ageret Athenis, opti- 
meque loqueretur. Cic. de 
clar. orat. n. 172. 
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« fond of converſations ſeaſoned with — and proper 
« to make people laugh. 

(7) They aſſiſted perſons. of a mean condition, becauſe 
from ſuch they had nothing to apprehend in regard to their 
liberty, and ſaw in them the characters of equality. and re- 
ſemblance with themſelves, They loved pleaſantry, and 
ſhewed in that they were men; but men abounding with 
humanity and indulgence, who ad tras raillery, who were 
not prone to take offence, nor over- delicate in point of the 


rteſpect to be paid them. One day when the aſſembly was 


fully formed, and che people had already taken their places 
and ſat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his 
coming a great while, appeared at laſt with a wreath ef 
flowers upon his head, and deſired the people to adjourn their 


deliberations to the next day. For to day, ſaid he, 


ce J have buſineſs. I have been ſacrificing to the. gods, and 
cc am to entertain; ſome ſtrangers my friends at ſupper. py 
The Athenians; ſetting up a laugh, roſe and' broke up the 
aſſembly. At Carthage, ſuch a pleaſantry would have coſt 
any man his life, that had preſumed to vent it, aud to take 
ſuch a liberty with a * proud, haughty, jealous, moroſe 


people, of a genius averſe to complacency, and leſs inclined 


to humour. Upon another occafion the orator Stratocles, 
having informed the people of a victory, and in conſequence 


- cauſed ſacrifices to be offered, three days after news came of 


the defeat of the army, As the people expreſſed their diſ- 
content and reſentment upon the falſe information, he aſked 


them, Of what they had to complain, and what harm 


< he had done them, in making them paſs three days more 


. agreeably than they would elſe have done?“ 


& IV. + They were pleaſed with hearing | themſelves 


* praiſed, and could not bear to be railed at, or criticiſed;”” 
The leaſt acquaintance with Ariſtophanes and Demoſthenes 


Will 
(1) Xenoph, de Athen. rep. p. 697. 
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wil ſhew, with what addreſs and effect they employed praiſes 
and criticiſm with regard to the people of Athens. 

(n) When the republic enjoyed peace. and tranquillity, 
ſays the ſame Plutarch in another place, the Athenian people 
diverted themſelves with the orators who flattered them: 
But in important affairs and emergencies of the ſtate, they 
became ſerious, and gave the preference to thoſe, whoſe 
cuſtom it had been to oppoſe their unjuſt defires, ſuch as 
Pericles, Phocion, and Demoſthenes, 

&« V. * They kept thoſe who governed them in awe, and 
«« ſhewed their humanity even to their enemies.” 

The people of Athens made good uſe of the talents of 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their eloquence and 


_ prudence ; but they were full of ſuſpicion, and kept them- 
ſelves always on their guard againſt their ſuperiority of genius 


and ability : they took pleaſure in reſtraining their courage, 
and leſſening their glory and reputation. This may be judged 
from the oſtraciſm, which was inſtituted only as a curb on 
thoſe, whoſe merit and popularity ran too high, and which 
ſpared neither the ' greateſt nor the 'moſt worthy perſons, 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner 
innate in the Athenians, made them extremely jealous and 
apprehenſive for their liberty, with regard to thoſe who 
governed, 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not le 
them with rigour; they did not make an inſolent uſe of 
victory, nor exerciſe any cruelty towards the vanquiſhed, 
The amneſty decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty, ſhews, 
that they could forget the injuries which had been done 
them, | 3 5 
To theſe different characteriſticks, which Plutarch unites 
in the fame paſſage of his works, ſome others may be added, 
extracted principally from the ſame author. 


| : Es VI. It 
(m) Plut. in Phocian. p. 4 
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VI. It was from this * fund of humanity and benevolence, 
of which I have now ſpoke, and which was natural to the 
Athenians, that they were ſo attentive to the rules of polite- 
neſs, and ſo. delicate in point of juſt behaviour qualities 
one would not expect to find among the common people. 
(a) In the war againſt Philip of Macedon, having intercepted 
one of his couriers, they read all the letters he carried, ex- 
cept that of Olympias his wife, which they returned ſealed 
up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and ſecrecy, 
the rights of which are ſacred, and ought to be reſpected 
even amongſt enemies. The 3 Athenians having decreed, 
that a ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after the preſents diſtributed 
by Harpalus amongſt the orators, would not ſuffer the houſe 
of Callicles, who was lately married, to be viſited, out of 
reſpect for his bride, not long brought home. Such beha- 
viour is not very common, and upon like occaſions people 
do not ſtand much upon forms and politeneſs, 

VII. The taſte of the Athenians for al! arts and ſciences 
is too well known to require dwelling long upon it in this 
place, Beſides which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it 
with ſome extent elſewhere, But we cannot ſee, without 


admiration, a people compoſed, for the moſt part, as I have 


ſaid before, of artiſans, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, and mariners, 
carry delicacy of taſte in every kind to ſo high a degree of 
perfection, which ſeems the peculiar attribute of a more ex- 
alted condition and a noble education. 

VIII. It is no leſs wonderful, that this people + ſhould 
have ſuch great views, and roſe ſo high in their pretenſions. 
In the war Alcibiades made them undertake, filled with vaſt 
projects and unbounded hopes, they did not confine them- 
ſelves to the taking of Syracuſe, or the conqueſt of Sicily, 
but had already added Italy, Peloponneſus, Lybia, the Car- 
| thaginian ſtates, and the empire of the ſea to the pillars of 

Hercules, 
(1) Plut. in Demetr, p. 898. 


* nad Tpicy aur 5 - . + M4) pov, {EydAwv | 


Sur tv T0 bremen. In opt ye lai. Plut. 
Pelop. p. 280. a | 
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Hercules. Their enterprize failed, but they had formed it; 


and the taking of Syracule, which ſeemed no great difficulty, 


might have enabled them to put it in execution, 


IX. Th# ſame people, ſo great, and one may ſay, fo 
haughty in their projects, had nothing of that character in 


other reſpects. In what regarded the-expence of the table, 


dreſs, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, private 


life, they were frugal, ſimple, modeſt, and poor; but 


ſumptuous and magnificent in all things public, and capable 
of doing honour to the ſtate. Their victories, conqueſts, 
wealth, and continual communication with the people of 
Aſia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, 


nor vain profuſion amongſt them. (o) Xenophon obſerves, 
that a citizen could not be diſtinguiſhed from a ſlave by his 


dreſs. The richeſt inhabitants, and the moſt famous generals, 


were not aſhamed to go to market themſelves, 


It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and 


formed ſo many excellent perſons in the arts of war and 
government; in philoſophy, eloquence, poeſy, painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture: of having furniſhed alone more 


great men in every kind than any other city of the world; 


if perhaps we except Rome, * which had imbibed learning 
and arts from her, and knew how to apply her leſſons to the 
beſt advantage; of having been in ſome ſort the ſchool, and 


tutor of almoſt the whole univerſe ; of having ſerved, and 
fill continuing to ſerve, as the model for nations, which 
pique themſelves moſt upon the excellency of taſte z in a 
word, of having taught the language, and oreſeribed the 
laws, of all that regards the talents and productions of the 
mind. The part of this hiſtory, wherein J ſhall treat the 


iciences and learned men, that rendered Greece illuſtrious, 
with 


60 De rep. Athen. p. 693. 


* Græcia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio. Horat. Epiſt. 1. J. 2. 


Oreece taken, took her ſavage victors hearts, 


And Pol ou ruftick Lan with ber arts. 
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264 The HISTORY of the 
with the arts alſo, and thoſe who excelled i in them, will ſet 
this in a clear light. 

X. I ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Athenians with 
one more attribute, which cannot be denied them, and ap- 
Pears evidently in all their actions and enterprizes; and that 
is, their ardent love of liberty. This was their darling paſ- 
ſion and great principle of policy. We ſee them from the 
commencement of the war with the Perſians ſacrifice every 
thing to the liberty of Greece, They abandon without the 
leaſt regret their lands, eſtates, city, and houſes, and remove 
to. their ſhips i in order to fight the common enemy, whoſe 
view was to enſlave them. What could be more glorious for 
Athens, than, when all the allies were trembling at. the vaſt 
offers made her by the king of Perfia, to anſwer his ambaſſador 
by the mouth of (p) Ariſtides, that all the gold and ſilver in 
the world was not capable of tempting them to ſell their 
own, or the liberty of Greece. It was from ſuch generous 
ſentiments, that the Athenians not only became the bulwark 
of Greece, but preſerved the reſt of Europe, and all the 
weſtern world, from the invaſion of the Perſians. 

Theſe great qualities were mingled with great defects, 
often the very reverſe of them, ſuch as we may imagine 
in a fluctuating, light, inconſtant, — people, as the 
Athenians. | 


L 


S ECS Tr. VI. Common character of the Lacedemonians 
| and Athenians, 


Cannot refuſe giving a place here to what Mr Boſſuet 

ſays upon the character of the Lacedzmonians and Athe- 
nians. The paſſage is long, but will not appear fo, and 
includes all that is wanting to a perfect knowledge of the 
genius of both thoſe people. 

Amongſt all the republics of which Orores was compaſed, 
Athens and Lacedæmon were undoubtedly the principal. No 
people could have more wit than the Athenians, nor more 
folid ſenſe than the Lacedæmonians. * affected plea- 

ED ſure; 


(00 Plut, in Ariſtid, p. 324. 


ans 
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ſure; the Lacedæmonian way of life was hard and laborious. 
Both loved glory and liberty; but the liberty of Athens 
tended to licence; and contreuled by ſevere laws at Lacedæ- 

n, theemore reſtrained it was at home, the more ardent 
it was to extend itfelf in rule abroad. Athens was alſo for 
reigning, but upon another principle, in which intereſt had 
a ſhare with glory, Her citizens excelled in the art of navi- 
gation, and the ſovereignty at ſea had enriched her, To 
continue in the ſole poſſeſſion of all commerce, there was 
nothing ſhe would not have ſubjected to her power; and her 
riches, which inſpired this paſſion, ſupplied her with the 
means of gratifying it. On the contrary, at Lacedæmon 
money was in contempt. As all the laws tended to make 
the latter a military republic, the glory of arms was the ſole 
object that engroſſed her citizens. From thence ſhe naturally 
affected dominion; and the more ſhe was above intereſt, the 
more ſhe abandoned herſelf to ambition. 

Lacedæmon, from her regular life, was ſteady and deter- 
minate in her maxims and meaſures, Athens was more lively 
and active, and the people too much maſters, Their laws 
and philoſophy had indeed the moſt happy effects upon ſuch 
exquifite natural parts as theirs, but reaſon alone was not 
capable of keeping them within due bounds, (2 A wiſe 


Athenian, who knew admirably the genius of his country, 
informs us, that fear was neceflary to thoſe too ardent and 


free ſpirits ; and that it was impoſſible to govern them, after 
the victory at Salamin had removed their fears of the 


Perſians. : 
Two things then ruined ___ the glory of their great 


actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity of their preſent condition. 


The magiſtrates were no longer heard, and as Perſia was 


afflicted with exceffive ſlavery, ſo Athens, ſays Plato, erpe- 


rienced all the evils of exceſſive liberty. 
Thoſe two great republics, ſo contrary in their manners 


| and conduct, interfered with each other in the defign they 


had 


(9) Plat. I. 3, de leg. 
Vol. V. 2 
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The HISTORY of the 
had each formed of ſubjecting all Greece; ſo that they were 
always enemies, more from the contrariety of their intereſts, 


than the incompatibility of their humours, 


The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the dominion 
of either the one or the other; for, beſides the deſire of 
preſerving their liberty, they found the empire of thoſe two 


republics too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedæmonians 
was ſevere. That people were obſerved to have ſomething 


almoſt brutal in their character. (7) A government too rigid, 
and a life too laborious, rendeted their tempers too haughty, 


auſtere, and imperious in power: beſides which, they could 


never expect to live in peace under the influence of a city, 
which, being formed for war, could not ſupport itſelf, but 
by continuing perpetually in arms. (s) So that the Lacedæ- 
monians were capable of attaining the command, and all the 
world were afraid they ſhould do ſo. _ 

(t:) The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable, 
Nothing was more delightful to, behold than their city, in 
which feaſts and games were pgtpetual, where wit, liberty, 
and the various paſſions of „daily exhibited new objects: 
But the inequality of their conduct diſguſted their allies, and 
was ſtill more inſupportable to their own ſubjects. It was 
impoſſible for them not to experience the extravagance and 
caprice of a flattered people, that is to ſay, according to 
Plato, ſomething more dangerous than the ſame exceſſes in 
a prince vitiated by flattery. 

Theſe two cities did not permit Greece to continue in 
repoſe, We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other wars, 
which were always occaſioned, or fomented, by the jealouſy 
of Lacedæmon and Athens. But the ſame jealouſies which 
involved Greece in troubles, ſupported it in ſome meaſure, 
and prevented it's falling into the dependance of either the 
one or the other of thoſe republics. | 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greece, 0 
accordingly the whole myſtery of their politics conſiſted in 

keeping 

(r) Ariſtot, Polit, 1. 1. „ (5 Xenoph, de rep. 
Lacon. (t) Plat, de rep. }, 8. | 
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keeping up thoſe jealoufies, and fomenting thoſe diviſions, 
Lacedæmon, which was the moſt- ambitious, was the firſt 
that gave them occaſion to enter into the quarrels of the 
Greeks, They engaged in them from the ſole view of 


making themſelves maſters of the whole nation; and in- 


duſtrious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they 
waited only the. opportunity to cruſh them all together, 


(2) The ſtates of Greece in their wars already regarded only 


the king of Perſia, whom they called the Great King, or 
ebe king, by way of eminence, as if they had already been 


of the number of his ſubjects. But it was impoſſible that 


the antient ſpirit of Greece ſhould not revive, when they 
were upon the point of falling into ſlavery, and the hands of 
the Barbarians. 


The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppoſe this great 
king, and to ruin his empire. (x) With a ſmall army, but 
bred in the diſcipline we have related, Ageſilaus, king of 
Sparta, made the Perſians tremble in Aſia Minor, and ſhewed 
it was not impoſſible to ſubvert their power. The div iſions 


of Greece alone put a ſtop to his conqueſts, The famous 
retreat of the ten thouſand, who, after the death of young 
Cyrus, made their way in a hoſtile manner through the whole 
Perfian empire, and returned into their own country ; that 
action, I ſay, demonſtrated to Greece more than ever, that 
their foldiery was invincible, and ſuperior to all oppoſers ; 


and that only their domeſtic diviſions could ſubject them to 


an enemy too weak to reſiſt their united force. 
We ſhall ſee in the ſeries of this hiſtory, by what methads 


Philip king of Macedon, taking advantage of theſe diviſions, 


came at length, between addreſs and force, to make himſelf 
little leſs than the ſovereign of Greece, and to oblige the 
whole nation to march under his colours againſt the comman 


enemy. What he had only planned, his ſon Alexander 


brought to perfection; and ſhewed the wondering world, how 


much ability and valour avail againſt the moſt numerous armies 


and the moſt formidable preparations, 
A a 2 | After 


(7) Plat, I. 3. de leg. Iſocrat. Panegyr. (x) Polyb. I. 3. 
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268 The HISTORY of the 
After theſe reflections upon the government and principal 


people of Greece, as well in war as peace, and upon their 
different characters, it remains for me to ſpeak of their reli. 


gion, of which in the next chapter, 


CHAPTER Il. 
Of RELIGION. 


T may be obſerved hitherto, and will be further remark. 
able as we proceed, that in all ages and regions the ſeveral 


nations of the world, however various and oppoſite, in their 


characters, inclinations, and manners, have always united in 
one eſſential point; the inherent opinion of an adoration due 
to a ſupreme being, and of external methods neceſſary to 
evidence ſuch a belief. Into whatever country we caſt our 


eyes, we find prieſts, altars, facrifices, feſtivals, religious 


ceremonies, temples or places conſecrated to religious worſhip, 
In every people we diſcover a reverence and awe of the divi- 
nity ; an homage and honour paid to him, and an open pro- 
feſſion of an entire dependance upon him in all their under- 
takings and neceſſities, in all their adverſities and dangers. 
Incapable of themſelves to penetrate futurity, and to aſcer- 
tain events in their own favour, we find them intent upon 
conſulting the Divinity by oracles, and by other methods of 
a like nature; and to merit his protection by prayers, vows, 


and offerings. It is by the ſame ſupreme authority they 
believe the moſt ſolemn treaties are rendered inviolable. It 


is that gives ſanction to their oaths ; and to that by impre- 
cations is referred the puniſhment of ſuch crimes and enor- 
mities, as eſcape the knowledge and power of men. On 
their private occaſions, voyages, journeys, marriages, diſeaſes, 
the Divinity is ſtill invoked. With him their every repaſt 


begins and ends. No war is declared, no battle fought, ns 


enterprize formed, without his aid being firſt implored ; to 
which the glory of the ſucceſs is conſtantly afcribed by pub- 
lick acts of thankſgiving, and by the oblation of the moſt 
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| vl of the ſpoils, which they never fail to ſet _ as 
the indiſpenſable right of the Divinity. 


They never vary in regard to the foundation of this belief. 


If ſome few perſons, depraved by bad philoſophy, preſume 


from time to time to riſe up againſt this. doctrine, they are 
immediately diſclaimed by the publick voice. They continue 
ſingular and alone, without making parties, or forming ſects: 
The whole weight of the publick authority falls upon them; 
a price is ſet upon their heads; whilſt they are univerſally 
regarded as execrable perſons, the bane of civil ſociety, with 
whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 
So general, ſo uniform, ſo perpetual a conſent of all the 
nations of the univerſe, which neither the prejudice of the 


paſſions, the falſe reaſoning. of ſome philoſophers, - nor the 


authority and example of certain princes, have ever been able 
to weaken or vary, can proceed only from a firſt principle, 
which ſhares in the nature of man; from an inherent fenſe 
implanted in his heart by the author of his being, and from 
an original tradition as antient as the world itſelf, 

Such were the ſource and origin of the religion of the an- 
tients; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of per- 
ſiſting in the purity and ſimplicity of theſe firſt. principles : 
but the errors of the mind, and the vices of the heart, thoſe 


ſad effects of the corruption of human nature, ſtrangely diſ- 


figured their original beauty. They are but feint rays, ſmall 
ſparks of light, that a general depravity does not utterly 
extinguiſh ; but they are incapable of diſpelling the profound 


darkneſs of a night, which prevails almoſt univerſally, and 


preſents nothing to view, but abſurdities, follies, extravagan- 
cies, licentiouſneſs, and diſorder ; in a word, an hideous chaos 

of frantick exceſſes and enormous vices. 
Can any thing be more admirable than theſe maxims of 
Cicero * ? That we ought above all _— to be convinced 
that 


* sit hoc jam à principio ratores deos, eaque quæ ge- 
perſuaſum civibus : dominos runtur eorum geri judicio ac 


eſſe omnium rerum ac mode- numine; eoſdemque optime 
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270 The HISTORY of he 
that there is a ſupreme being, who preſides over all the events 


of the world, and diſpoſes every thing as ſovereign lord and 
arbiter: that it is to him mankind are indebted for all the 
good they enjoy: that he penetrates into, and is conſcious 


of, whatever paſſes in the moſt ſecret receſſes of our hearts: 
that he treats the juſt and the impious according to their re- 


ſpective merits: that the true means of acquiring his favour, 
and of being pleaſing in his ſight, is not by the uſe of riches 
and magnificence in his worſhip, but by preſenting him an 
heart pure and blameleſs, and by adoring him with an un- 
feigned and profound veneration, 

Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the en of the 
reflections of the few, who employed themſelves in the ſtudy 
of the heart of man, and in tracing him to the-firſt principles 
of his inftitution, of which they ſtill retained ſome happy, 


though imperfect, ideas. But the whole ſyſtem of their 
religion, the tendency . of their public feaſts and ceremonies, 
the ſoul of the Pagan Theology, of which the poets were 


the only teachers and profeſſors, the very example' of the 


gods, ' whoſe violent paſſions, ſcandalous adventures, and abo- 


minable crimes, were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and 


propoſed in ſome mèaſure to the imitation, as well as ado- 


ration, of the people; theſe were certainly very unfit means 
to enlighten the minds of men, and to form them t to virtue 


and morality, 


It is remarkable, that i in the ed ſolemnities of 8 
Pagan religion, and in their moſt ſacred and reverend myſteries, 


far from perceiving any thing to recommend virtue, piety, 
or the practice of the moſt eſſential duties of ordinary life, 


we find the authority of laws, the imperious power of cuſtom, 


the preſence of magiſtrates, the aſſembly of all orders of the 
Kate, the example of fathers and mothers, all conſpire to 
train 


de genere hominum mereri; impiorum habere rationem 
et, qualis qui ſque fit, quid Ad divos adeunto caſte, Pie- 
agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua tatem adhibento, _ amo- 
mente, qua pietate religiones vento. Cic. de leg. l. 2, n. 15 
colat, intueri ; piorumque et & 19, 


* 
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Its train up a whole nation from their infaney in an impure and q g 
ad facrilegious worthip, under the name, and in a manner under I; 
he the lanetion, of religion ilelf; as we ſhall. ſoon ſee in the | bf 
us 1 43 8 
S's: After theſe bees; ele upon Paganiſm, it is time 4 
e- - to proceed to à particular account of the religion of the | 4 
, Greeks, I ſhall reduce this ſubject, though infinite in itſelf, 1 
es to four articles, which ure, 25 The feaſts. 2. The oracles, i 1 
Aft augurs, and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. j ſ 
n- The publick ſhews and eee of- the theatre, In [þ 

each of theſe articles, I ſhall treat only of what appears moſt 1 
de worthy of the reader's corlofity, and has: moſt relation to — 
iy this hiſtory. I omit ſaying any thing of ſacrifices, haying | 
es given a fufficient idea of them * elſewhere.” 
Ys | 
ir - A RTIC L Wi: . 
» ; of the Feaſts, 
Fo N infinite number of feafts were celebrated in the 
_ ſeveral cities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens, of 
d which I ſhall only deſcribe thiee of the moſt famous, the 
_ FRO the feafts of Bacchus, and thoſe of Eleuſis. 
Ns 
ie SRC . I. The Piantbedieds 
. HIS feaſt was celebrated at Athens in honour of Mi- | 
2s | nerva, the tutelary goddeſs of that city, to which ſhe 1 
. gave her name, as well as to the feaſt we ſpeak of. It's | | | 
4 inſtitution was antient, and it was called at firſt Athenea ; | 
» but after Theſeus had united the ſeveral towns of Attica into [ 
ls |  " one city, it took the name of Panathenea, Theſe feaſts were Mt 
E .of two kinds, the great and the leſs, which were ſolemnized | 
os with almoſt the ſame ceremonies ; the leſs annually, and the Wi 
8 great upon the expiration of every fourth year. | 11 
* In theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, the Gymnic conbew. | | i 
hs = and the contentions for the-prizes of muſic and poetry, Ten | Mt 
ö | commiſſaries WW! 
5 | * Manner of teaching, &c. Yeh | | 
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272 . 'The HISTORY of the 
commiſſaries elected from the ten tribes preſided on this 
occaſion to regulate the forms, and diſtribute the rewards to 


the victors. This feſtival continued ſeveral days. 
The firſt day in the morning a race was run on foot, each 


of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his hand, which 


they exchanged continually with each other without inter- 


rupting their race. They ſtarted from Ceramicus, one of the 
ſuburbs of Athens, and croſſed the whole city. 


The firſt 
that came to the goal, without having put out his torch, 
carried the prize. In the afternoon they ran the ſame _ 


on horſeback. 


The Gymnic, or Athletic combats followed the races, 

The place for that exerciſe was upon the banks of the Iliſſus, 
a ſmall river, which runs through Athens, and empties itſelf 
into the ſea at the Piræus. 

Pericles inſtituted the prize of muſic. In this diſpute were 
ſung the praiſes of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who delivered 
Athens from the tyranny of the Piſiftratides 3 to which was 
afterwards added the elogium of Thraſibulus, who expelled 
the thirty tyrants. Theſe diſputes were not only warm 
amongſt the muſicians, but much more ſo amongſt the poets, 
and it was highly glorious to be declared victor in them. 
ZEſchylus is reported to have died with grief upon ſeeing the 
prize adjudged to . who was much younger than 
himſelf. 

Theſe exerciſes were followed by a general proceſſion, | 
wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, 
on which were curiouſly delineated the warlike actions of 
Pallas againſt the Titans and giants, That fail was affixed 


to a veſſel, which was called by the name of the goddeſs. 


The veſſel, equipped with fails and with a thouſand oars, 
was conducted from Ceramicus to the temple of Eleuſis, not 
by horſes or beafts of draught, but by machines concealed in 
the bottom of it, which put the oars in _ and made 
the veſſel glide along. 


The march was ſolemn and majeſtic, At the head of it 


were old men, who carried olive- branches in their hands, 
Sarnopopes 5 


K. h . 8 


DD 


both ſexes, and of the beſt families in the city. The youth 


nence for ſeveral days before he touched them, or diſtributed 


ſays, his whole life and conduct ought to have been a perfect 
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SANA De; and theſe were choſen for the goodneſs of their 
ſhape and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian matrons, 
of great age alſo, accompanied them in the ſame equipage. 

The grown and robuſt men formed the ſecond claſs. They 


were armed at all points, and had bucklers and lances. After ; 
them came the ſtrangers, that inhabited Athens, carrying 


mattocks, inſtruments proper for tillage. Next followed the 
Athenian women of the ſame age, attended by the foreigners 
of their own ſex, carrying veſſels in their hands for the draw- 
ing of water, 

The third claſs was compoſed of the young perſons of 


wore veſts, with crowns upon their heads, and ſang a pecu- 
liar hymn in honour of the goddeſs. The maids carried 
baſkets, in which were placed the ſacred utenſils proper to 
the ceremony, ' covered with veils to keep them from the fight 
of the ſpectators. The perſon, to whoſe care thoſe ſacred 
things were entruſted, was to have obſerved an exact conti- 


them to the Athenian virgins; & or rather, as Demoſthenes 


model of virtue and purity. It was an high honour to a 
young woman to be choſen for ſo noble and auguſt an office, 
and an inſupportable affront to be deemed unworthy of it. 
We have ſeen, that Hipparchus treated the ſiſter of Harmo- 
dius with this indignity, which extremely incenſed the con- 
ſpirators againſt the Pifiſtratides. Theſe Athenian virgins 
were followed by the foreign young women, who carried um- 
brella's and ſeats for them, _ 

The children of both ſexes cloſed the pomp of the - 
. ceſhion. | 

In this auguſt ceremony, the pe], were appointed to 
ang certain verſes of Homer; a manifeſt proof of their 
efanation for the works * that poet, even with regard to 


religion. 


* OuNν pop flv 545 Demoſt, in extrema Ariſto- 
5a a piBjue E falror, cratia. 
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2714 The HISTORY of the 
religion. Hipparchus, ſon of Piſftratus, firſt — that 
cuſtom, 

I have obſerved elſewhere, that in the Comal games of 
this feaſt an herald proclaimed, that the people of Athens 
had conferred a crown of gold upon the celebrated phyſician 


Hippocrates, in gratitude for the ſignal ſervices, which he 


had rendered the ſtate during the peſtilence. a 

In this feſtival the people of Athens put themſelves, and 
the whole republic, under the protection of Minerva, the 
tutelar goddeſs of their city, and implored of her all kind 
of proſperity. From the battle of Marathon, in theſe public 
acts of worſhip, expreſs mention was made of the Platæans, 
and they were joined in all things with the people of Athens. 


$2 CT. II. Feafts of Bacchus, 


HE worſhip of Bacchus had been brought out of 
Egypt to Athens, where ſeveral feaſts had been eſta- 


bliſhed in honour of that god; two particularly more remark- 


able than all the reſt, called the great and the leſs feaſts of 


Bacchus. The latter were a kind of preparation for the 
former, and were celebrated in the open field about au- 
tumn, They were named Lenea, from a Greek word (a) 
that ſignifies a wine-preſs, The great feaſts were * | 


called Dionyſia, from one of the names of that god (9), and 
were ſolemnized in the ſpring within the city, 

In each of theſe feaſts the public were entertained with 
games, ſhews, and dramatic repreſentations, which were at- 
tended with a vaſt concourſe of people, and exceeding magnifi- 
cence ;z as will be ſeen hereafter. - At the ſame time the poets 


diſputed the prize of poetry, ſubmitting to the judgment of 


arbitrators expreſsly choſen, their pieces, whether tragic or 

comic, which were then repreſented before the people. 
Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe, who were 
initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to 
feign of the god Bacchus. They covered themſelves with the 
ſkins of wild beaſts, carried a thyrſus in their hands, a kind 
of 


(a) Amos, 


(5) Diony ſus. 


— 


— 
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of pike with ivy-leaves twiſted round it. They had drums, 
horns, pipes, and other inſtruments proper to make a great 
noiſe ; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and vine- 
branches, and of other trees facred to Bacchus, Some repre- 
ſented Silenus, ſome Pan, others the Satyrs, all dreſſed in 
ſuitable maſquerade. Many of them were mounted on aſſes; 
others dragged * goats along for ſacrifices Men and women 
ridiculouſly transformed in this manner, appeared night and 
day in public ; and imitating drunkenneſs, and dancing with 
the moſt indecent poſtures, ran in throngs about. the moun- 
tains and foreſts, ſcreaming and howling furiouſly ; the wo- 
men eſpecially ſeemed more outrageous than the men ; and 


quite out of their ſenſes in their + furious tranſports, invoked 
the god, whoſe feaſt they celebrated, with loud cries ; wy 


Baxye, or @ "Iaxxe, or Iobaxye, or 100 Barye. 
This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins. 
of the nobleſt families in the city, who were called vaunpe pol, 


from carrying baſkets on their heads, covered with vine and 


ivy leaves, 

To theſe ceremonies hen were added, obſcene to the laſt 
exceſs, and worthy of the god, who weld be honeured in 
ſuch a manner, The ſpeRators were no ſchiſmatics ; They 
gave into the prevailing humour, and were ſeized with the 
fame frantic ſpirit, Nothing was ſeen but dancing, drunken- 
neſs, debauchery, and all that the moſt abandoned licen- 
tiouſneſs could conceive of groſs and abominable. And this 
an entire people, reputed the wiſeſt of all Greece, not only 
ſuffered, but admired and practiſed. I ſay an entire people; 
for || Plato, ſpeaking of the Bacchanals, ſays in direct terms, 
that he had ſeen the whole city of Athens drunk at once. 

(e) Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of the Bac- 
chanalians having ſecretly crept into Rome, the moſt horrid 

diſorders 


(e) Liv. I. 39. n. 8, 18, 


* Goats were ſacrificed be- called Orgia. Opyd, ira, furor, 
cauſe they ſpoiled the vine... || Hdœav idea g H THY - 
+ From this fury of the My weptra Awwoin weluggayy 
Bacchanalians theſe feaſts wwere Lib. I, de les. p. 037, . 
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diſorders were committed there under the cover of the night; 
beſides which, all perſons, who were initiated into theſe 
impure and abominable myſteries, were obliged, under the 
moſt horrid imprecations, to keep them inviolably ſecret. 
'The ſenate, being apprized of the affair, put a ſtop to thoſe 
facrilegious feaſts by the moſt ſevere penalties 3 and firſt 
baniſhed the practiſers of them from Rome, and afterwards 
from Italy. Theſe examples inform us, * how far a miſtaken 
ſenſe of religion, that covers the greateſt crimes with the 
ſacred name of the BR ala is — of miſleading the ming 
of man, 


III. The feaſt of Eleufis. 


HERE is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more 
celebrated than the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina. The cere- 
monies of this feſtival were called by way of eminence, the 
myſteries 3 from being, according to Pauſanias, as much 
above all others, as the gods are above men, Their origin 
and inftitution are attributed to Ceres herſelf ; who, in the 
"reign of Erechtheus, coming to Eleuſis, a ſmall. town of 
Attica, in ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine, whom Pluto 
had carried away, and finding the country afflicted with a 
famine, ſhe invented corn as a remedy for that evil, with 
which ſhe rewarded the inhabitants, + She not only taught 
them 


SECT. 


Nihil in ſpeciem falla- 


eiùs eſt quam prava religio, 
ubi deorum numen prætendi- 
tur ſceleribus. Liv. ibid. n. 
16. 5 Os 

+ Multa eximia divinaque 
videntur Athenæ tuæ pepe- 
rifle, atque in vitam hominum 
attuliſſe; tum nihil melius 
illis myſteriis, quibus ex a- 
greſti immanique vita exculti 
ad humanitatem et mitigati 


ſumus, initiaque ut appellan- 


tur, ita re vera e vitæ 


cognovimus. Cic. I. 2. de leg. 


n. 36. 


Teque Ceres, et Libera, 
quarum ſacra, ſicut opiniones 
hominum ac religiones ferunt, 
longè maximis atque occultiſ- 
ſimis ceremoniis continentur 2 
3 quibus initia vitæ atque vic- 
tus, legum, morum, manſue- 
tudinis, humanitatis exempla 
hominibus et civitatibus data 
ac diſpertita eſſe dicuntur. 
Id. Cic. in Verr. de ſupplic, 
. 186. 
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| them the uſe of corn, but inſtructed them in the principles 


of probity, charity, civility, and humanity 5 from whence 
her myſteries were called Szoproapipia and Initia. To theſe 
firſt happy leſſons fabulous antiquity afcribed the courteſy, 
politeneſs, and urbanity, ſo remarkable amongft the Athe- 
nians. 

Theſe myſteries were divided into the leſs and the greater; 
of which the former ſerved as a preparation for the latter. 
The leſs were ſolemnized in the month Antheſterion, which 
anſwers to our November; the great in the month Boëdro- 


mion, or Auguſt, Only Athenians were admitted to theſe 


myſteries ; but of them each ſex, age, and condition had a 
right to be received. All ſtrangers were abſolutely excluded; 
ſo that Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, were obliged to be 
adopted by Athenians, in order to their admiſſion 5 which 


however extended only to the leſſer myſteries. I ſhall con- 


{der principally the great, which were celebrated at Eleuſis. 

Thoſe who demanded to be initiated into. them, were 
obliged before their reception to purify themſelves in the 
leſſer myſteries, by bathing in the river Iliſſus, by ſaying 
certain prayers, offering ſacrifices, and above all by living 
in a ſtrict continence during an interval of time preſcribed 
them. That time was employed in inſtructing them in the 
principles and elements of the ſacred doctrine of the great. 
myſteries, : | 

When the time for their initiation arrived, 5 were 
brought into the temple; and to inſpire the greater reverence 
and terror, the ceremony was performed in the night. Won- 
derful things paſſed upon this occaſion. Viſions were ſeen, 
and voices heard ef an extraordinary kind. A ſudden ſplen- 
dor diſpelled the darkneſs of the place, and diſappearing 
immediately, added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, 
claps of thunder, earthquakes, improved the terror and 
amazement ; whilft the perſon admitted, ſtupid, ſweating 
through four, heard trembling the myſterious volumes read 


to him, if in ſuch a condition he was capable of hearing at 
all. 


vol. v. „ 
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all. Theſe nocturnal rites were attended with many diſorders, 
initiated, prevented from coming to light, * as St Gregory 


Nazianzen obſerves. What cannot ſuperſtition effect upon 
the mind of man, when once his imagination is heated? The 


preſident in this ceremony was called Hierophantes. He wore 


a peculiar habit, and was not admitted to marry. The firſt 
who ſerved in this function, and whom Ceres herſelf in- 
ſtructed, was Eumolpus; from whom his ſucceſſors were 
called Eumolpides. He had three colleagues; (d) one who 
carried a torch; another an herald, (e) whoſe office was to 
pronounce certain myſterious words, and a third to attend at 
the altar, 

Beſides theſe officers, one of the . magiſtrates of 
the city was appointed to take care that all the ceremonies 
of this feaſt were exactly obſerved, He was called the 
king (/, and was one of the nine Archons, His buſineſs 
was to offer prayers and ſacrifices, The people gave him 
four aſſiſtants (g), one choſen from the family of the Eu- 
molpides, a ſecond from that of the Cerycians, and the two 
laſt from two other families, He had, befides, ten other 
miniſters to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his duty, and par- 
ticularly in offering ſacrifices, from whence they derived their | 
name (+), | 3 

The Athenians initiated their children of both . very 
early into theſe myſteries, and would have thought it criminal 
to have let them die without ſuch an advantage. It was 
their general opinion, that this ceremony was an engagement 
to lead a more virtuous and regular life; that it recommended 
them to the peculiar protection of the goddeſſes, to whoſe 
ſervice they devoted themſelves; and was the means to a 
more perfect and certain 8 in the other world: whilſt, 
on the r ſuch as had not been initiated, beſides te 

evils 

(4) asg S. (e) Kip. Y Baondtg, 
(8) Ex νν,ðH,R:. (D) "Isp2Tr0404, | 

Older *EXevoty rad ra, 8 OvTWy t l nenlas, Orat, 
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evils they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed after 


their deſcent to the ſhades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, 
filth, and excrement, | (:) Diogenes the Cynic believed no- 
thing of the matter, and when his friends endeavoured to 
perſuade him to avoid ſuch a misfortune by being initiated 
before his death; What, ſaid he, ſhall Ageſilaus and Epa- 
minondas lie 3 mud and dung, whilſt the vileſt Athe- 
nians, becauſe they have been initiated, poſſeſs the moſt di- 
ftinguiſhed places in the regions of the bleſſed? Socrates was 
not more credulous. He would not be initiated into thefe 
myſteries ;z which was perhaps one reaſon, that rendered his 
religion ſuſpected. | 

(4) Without this qualification none were admitted to enter 
the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of two Acarna- 
nians, who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of 
the feaſt-days, although out of miſtake, and with no ill 
deſign, were both put to death without mercy. It was alſo 
a capital crime to divulge the ſecrets and myſteries of this 
feaſt, Upon this account Diagoras the Melian was proſcribed, 


and had a reward ſet upon his head. He intended to have 
made the ſecret coſt the poet Æſchylus his life, for ſpeak- 


ing too freely of it in ſome of his tragedies. The diſgrace 
of Alcibiades proceeded from the ſame cauſe, * Whoever 
had violated the ſecret was avoided as a wretch accurſed, and 


_ excommunicated, (I) Pauſanias in ſeveral paſſages, wherein 


ou Bb2 " he 

(i) Diogen, Laert. I. 6. p. 3389, (4) Liv. I. 31. n. 14. 

{1) Lib. 1. p. 26 & 71. E 

Eſt et fideli tuta ſilentio 

Merces. Vetabo qui Ceretis ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcanz, ſub jiiſdem 


Sit trabibus, gens mecum 
Sol vat phaſelum. Hor. Od. 2. . 3. 


Fa fe is the filent tongue, which none can 
The faithful ſecret merit fame : 
Beneath one roof ne er let him reſi <vith me, 
MN po Ceres myſteries reveals, 
In one frail bark ne er let us put to fea, 
Nor tempt the jarring winds with ſpreading foil, 
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he mentions the temple of Eleuſis, and the ceremonies prac- 
tiſed there, ſtops ſhort, and declares he cannot proceed, be- 
cauſe he had been forbad by a dream or viſion. | 

This feaſt, the moſt celebrated of prophane antiquity, v was 
of nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth of the 
month Bocdromion. After ſome previous ceremonies and 
facrifices on the firſt three days, upon the fourth in the eren- 
ing began the preceſſion of the Baſtet; which was laid upon 
an open chariot flowly drawn by oxen *, and followed by 
great numbers of the Athenian women. They all carried 
myſterious baſkets in their hands, filled with ſeveral things, 
which they took great care to conceal, and covered with a 
veil of purple. This ceremony repreſented the baſket, into 


- Which Proſerpine put the flowers ſhe was gathering, when 


Pluto ſeized and carried her off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; becauſe 
at night the men and women ran about with them in imitation 
of Ceres, who, having lighted a torch at the fire of mount 
Etna, wandered about from place to place in ſearch of her 
daughter, ; 

The fixth was the moſt famous day of all, It _ called 
Iacchus, the name of Bacchus, ſon of Jupiter and Ceres, 
whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with great ceremony, 
crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in it's hand. The 
proceſſion began at Ceramicus, and paſſing through the prin- 
cipel places of the city, continued to Eleuſis. The way 
leading to it was called the ſacred way, and lay croſs a bridge 
over the river Cephiſus. This proceſſion was very numerous, 
and generally conſiſted of thirty thouſand perſons, (n) The 


temple of Eleuſis, where it ended, was large enough to con- 


tain the whole multitude z and Strabo ſays, it's extent was 
equal to that of theatres, which every body knows were 
capable 
(u) Her. I. 8. c. 65. I. 9. p. 395. 
* * Eleuſinæ matris volventia plauſtra. 
Virg. Geor, lib, 1, ver. 163. 
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capable of holding a much greater number of people. The 
whole way reſounded with the ſound of, trumpets, clarions, 
and other muſical inftruments. Hymns were ſung in honour 
of the goddeſs, accompanied with dancing, and other ex- 
traordinary marks of rejoicing, The rout before- mentioned, 


through the ſacred way and over the Cephiſus, was the uſual | 


way: but after the Lacedæmonians in the Peloponneſian war 
had fortified Decelia, the Athenians were obliged to make 
their proceſſion by ſea, till Ae ner the an- 
tient cuſtom. : 

The ſeventh day was ſolemnized by games, and the Gym- 
nic combats, in which the vitor was rewarded with a mea- 
ſure of barley, without doubt becauſe it was at Eleuſis the 
goddeſs firſt taught the method of raiſing that grain, and the 
uſe of it. The two following days were employed in ſome 
particular ceremonies, neither important nor remarkable. 

During this feſtival it was prohibited under very great 
penalties to arreſt any perſon whatſoever, in order to their 
being impriſoned, or to preſent any bill of complaint to the 
judges. It was regularly celebrated every fifth year, that is, 
after a revolution of four years ; and no hiſtory obſerves that 
it was ever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes 


by Alexander the Great (a). The Athenians, who were 


then upon the point of celebrating the great myſteries, were 


ſo much affected with the ruin of that city, that they could 


not reſolve in ſo general an afflition to ſolemnize a feſtival, 
which breathed nothing but merriment and rejoicing, (o) It 
was continued down to the time of the Chriſtian emperors z 
and Valentinian would have aboliſhed it, if Prætextatus, the 
proconſul of Greece, had not repreſented, in the moſt lively 
and affecting terms, the univerſal ſorrow, which the abro- 
gation of that feaſt would occaſion among the people; upon 
which it was ſuffered to ſubſiſt. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
finally ſuppreſſed by Theodoſius the Great; as were all the 
reſt of the Pagan ſolemnities. 


"7 ARTICLE 
(o) Zoſim. hiſt. . 4+ 


(7) Plut, in vit, Alex, p. 671, 
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AK TICLE W 
| of n oraclis, &c. | 


OT H IN G is more frequently mentioned ; in antient 
| hiſtory, than oracles, augurs, and, divinations. No 
war was made, or colony ſettled; ; nothing of conſequence 
was undertaken, either public, or private, without the gods 
being firſt conſulted. This was a cuſtom univerſally eſtabliſhed 
amongſt the Egyptian, Aſſyrian, Grecian, and Roman na- 
tions; which is no doubt a proof, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, of it's being derived from antient tradition, and that 


it had it's origin in the religion and worſhip, of the true God. 


It is not indeed to be queſtioned, but that God before the 
deluge did manifeſt his will to mankind in different methods, 
as he has ſince done to his people, ſometimes in his own 
perſon and viv, voce, ſometimes by the miniſtry of angels, 


or of prophets inſpired by himſelf, and at other times by 


apparitions, or in dreams. When the deſcendants of Noah 
diſperſed themſelves into different regions, they carried this 
tradition along with them, which was every where retained, 
though altered and corrupted by the darkneſs and ignorance 
of idolatry, None of the antients have inſiſted more upon 


the neceflity of conſulting the gods on all occaſions by augurs 


and oracles than Xenophon; and he founds that neceſlity, 
as I have more than once obſerved elſewhere, upon a prin- 
ciple deduced from the moſt refined reaſon and diſcernment, 
He repreſents, in ſeveral places, that man of himſelf is very 


frequently ignorant of what is advantageous or pernicious to 


him; that far from being capable of penetrating the future, 
the vreſent itſelf eſcapes him, fo narrow and ſnort- ſighted 
is he in all his views; that the ſlighteſt obſtacles can fruſtrate 
his greateſt deſigns 3 that only the divinity, to whom all 


ages are preſent, can impart a certain knowledge of the future 


fo him; that no other being has power to facilitate the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterprizes, and that it is reaſonable to believe he 


will g puke and protect thoſe, who adore him With the pureſt 
; aftection, 
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affection, who invoke him at all times with greateſt con- 
ſtancy and fidelity, and conſult him with moſt . and 


reſi gnation. 


* 


82 Te L Of Augurs, 


HAT a reproach is it to human reaſon, that ſo 
bright and luminous a principle ſhould have given 
birth to the abſurd reaſonings, and wretched notions in favour 
of the ſcience of augurs and ſoothſayers, and been the occa- 
fion of eſpouſing with blind. deyotion the moſt ridiculous 
puerilities : To make the moſt important affairs of ſtate 
depend upon a bird's happening to fing upon the right or left 
hand ; upon the greedineſs of chickens in pecking their grain; 
the inſpection of the entrails of beaſts; the liver's being 
entire and in good condition, which, "ievtdlg to them, did 
ſometimes entirely diſappear, without leaving any trace or 
mark of it's having ever ſubſiſted! To theſe ſuperſtitious 
obſervances may be added, accidental rencounters, words 
ſpoken by chance, and afterwards turned into good or bad 
preſages, forebodings, prodigies, monſters, eclipſes, comets, 
every extraordinary phænomenon, every unforeſeen accident, 
with an infinity of chimæras of the like nature. 

Whence could it happen, that ſo many great men, inuſtri- 


ous generals, able politicians, and even learned philoſophers, 


have actually given into ſuch abſurd imaginations? Plutarch, 


in particular, ſo eſtimable in other reſpects, is to be pitied 
for his ſervile obſervance of the ſenſeleſs cuſtoms of the 


Pagan idolatry, and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, ſigns, 
and prodigies. He tells us ſomewhere, that he abſtained a 
great while from eating eggs upon account of a dream, with 
which he has not thought fit to make us further acquainted, 

Ihe viſeſt of the Pagans did not want a juſt ſenſe of the 
art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to each other, and 
even in public, with the utmoſt contempt, and in a manner 
ſufficiently expreſſive of it's ridicule, The grave cenſor Cato 
was of opinion, that one ſoothſayer could not look at another 
without laughing. Hannibal was amazed at the ſimplicity of 
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Pruſias, whom he had adviſed to give battle, upon his being 
diverted from it by the inſpection of the entrails-of a victim. 
What, ſaid he, have you more confidence in the liver of 
a beaſt, than in ſo old and experienced a captain as I am ? 
Marcellus, who had been five times conſul, and was augur, 
ſaid, that he had diſcovered a method of not being put to 
a ſtand by the ſiniſter flight of birds, which was to * 
himſelf cloſe ſhut up in his litter. | 
Cicero explains himſelf upon augury without ambiguity or 
reſerve, No body was more capable of ſpeaking pertinently 
upon it than himſelf (as Mr Morin obſerves in his diſſer- 
tation upon the ſame ſubject). As he was adopted into the \ 
college of augurs, he had made himſelf acquainted with the 
moſt concealed of their ſecrets, and had all poſſible oppor- 
tunity of informing himſelf fully in their ſcience. That he 
did fo, ſufficiently appears from the two books he has left 
us upon divination, in which it may be ſaid, he has exhauſted 
the ſubject. In his ſecond, wherein he refutes his brother 
Quintus, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the augurs, he diſ- 
putes and defeats his falſe reaſonings with a force, and at the 
ſame time with ſo refined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us 
nothing to wiſh ; and he demonſtrates by proofs, that riſe 
upon each other in their force, the falfity, contrariety, and 
impoſſibility of that art. * But what is very ſurprizing, in 
the midſt of all his arguments, he takes occaſion to blame 
the generals, and magiſtrates, who on important conjunctures 
had contemned the prognoſtics; and maintains, that the uſe 
of them, as great an abuſe as it was in his own ſenſe, ought 
nevertheleſs to be reſpected out of regard to religion, and the 
prejudice of the people. | 


All 


* Frrabat multis in rebus ritas. Nec vero non omni 


antiquitas: quam vel uſu j jam, 
vel doctrina, vel vetuſtate im- 
mutatam videmus. Retine- 
tur autem et ad opinionem 
vulgi, et ad magnas utilitates 
reip. mos, religio, diſciplina, 
zus augurum, _—_ aucto- 


ſupplicio digni P. Claudius, 
L. Junius conſules, qui contra 
auſpicia navigarunt. Paren- 


dum enim fuit religioni, nec 
patrius mos tam contumaciter 
repudiandus. 


70, 71. 


Divin, l. 2. n. 
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All that I have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that Paganiſm 
was divided into two ſects, almoſt equally enemies of reli- 
gion ; the one by their ſuperſtitious and blind regard for the 
augurs, the other by their irreligious contempt, and deriſion 
of them. 
The principle of the firſt, founded on one fide upon how 
ignorance and weakneſs of man in the affairs of life, and on 
the other upon the preſcience of the divinity, and his almighty 
providence, was true; but the conſequence deduced from it, 


in regard to the augurs, falſe and abſurd, They ought to 


have proved that it was certain, the divinity himſelf had 


_ eſtabliſhed theſe external figns to denote his intentions, and 
that he had obliged himſelf to a punctual conformity to them 


upon all occaſions : But they had nothing of this kind in 
their ſyſtem, The augurs and ſoothſayers therefore were the 
effect and invention of the ignorance, raſhneſs, curioſity, 
and blind paſſions of man, who preſumed to interrogate God, 


and would oblige him to give anſwers upon his every idle 


1magination and unjuſt enterprize. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced 
by the ſcience of the augurs, did not fail however to obſerve 
their trivial ceremonies out of policy, for. the better ſub- 
jecting the minds of the people to themſelves, and to recon- 
cile them to their own purpoſes by the aſſiſtance of ſuper- 
ſtition : but by their contempt for the augurs, and the entire 
conviction of their falſity, they were led into a diſbelief of 
the divine providence, and to deſpiſe religion itſelf 5 con- 
ceiving it inſeparable from the numerous abſurdities of this 
kind, which rendered it ridiculous, and ccnſequently unwor- 
thy of a man of ſenſe. 

Both the one and the other Cn in this manner, be- 
cauſe having miſtaken the creator, and abuſed the light of 
nature, which might have taught them to know and to 
adore him, they were deſervedly abandoned to their own 
darkneſs and abſurd opinions; and if we had not been en- 
lightned by the true religion, even at this day we might have 
given ourſelves up to the ſame ſuperſtitions, 
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Sc. II. Of Oracles. 


1 O country was ever richer in, or more productive of 
oracles than Greece. I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe 
which were the moſt noted. [ | 
The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloſſians, was 
much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anſwers either by vocal 
* oales, or doves, which had alſo their language, or by re- 
ſounding baſons of braſs, or by the mouths of prieſts and 
prieſteſſes. rs e Fre i al 
( The oracles of Trophonius in Bœotia, though he 
was only a ſimple hero, was in great reputation. After many 
preliminary ceremonies, as waſhing in the river, offering ſa- 
crifices, drinking a water, called Lethe, from it's quality of 
making people forget every thing, the votaries went down 
into his cave by ſmall ladders through a very narrow paſſage, 
At the bottom was another little cavern, of which the en- 
trance was alſo exceeding ſmall. There they lay down upon 
the ground, with a certain compoſition of horiey in each 
hand, which they were indiſpenſably obliged to carry with 
them. Their feet were placed within the opening of the 
little cave; which was no ſooner done, than they perceived 
themſelves borne into it Vith great force and velocity. Fu- 
turity was there revealed to them; but not to all in the 
ſame manner, Some ſaw, others heard, wonders, From 
thence they returned quite ſtupified, and out af, their ſenſes, 
and were placed in the chair of Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of me- 
mory ; not without great need of her aſſiſtance to recover 
their 


Cp) Pauſan. I. 9. p. 602, 604. 


* Certain inſtruments were pheteſs, which had given room 
Faſtened to the tops of oaks, for the fabulous tradition of 
which, being ſhaken by the doves that ſpoke. It <vas eaſy 
wwind, or by ſome other means, to make theſe brazen baſons 
rendared a confuſed ſound. ſound by ſome ſecret means, 
Servius obſerves, that the ſame and to give what fignification 
word in the Thefſalian lan- they pleaſed to a confuſed and 
guage, ſignifies Dove and Pro- inarticulate noiſe, | 
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their remembrance, after their great fatigue, of what they 
had feen and heard ; admitting they had ſeen or heard any 
thing at all, Patſanide; who had conſulted that oracle him- 
ſelf, and gone through all theſe ceremonies, has left a'moſt 
ample deſcription of it; to which (2) Plutarch adds ſome 
particular circumſtances, Wich I omit to avoid a tedious 
prolixity. 

(r) The temple and oracle of the Wie in the neigh- 
bourhood of Miletus, ſo called from Branchus the ſon of 
Apollo, was very antient and in great eſteem with all the 
Ionians and Dorians of Afia, Xerxes in his return from 
Greece burnt this temple, after the prieſts had delivered it's 
treaſures to him. That prince in return granted them an 
eftabliſhment in the remoteſt parts of Aſia, to fecure them 
againſt the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was 
over, the Mileſians re-eſtabliſhed that temple with a mag- 
nificence, which, according to Strabo, ſurpaſſed that of all 
the other temples of Greece. When Alexander the Great 
had overthrown Darius, he utterly deſtroyed the city, where 
the prieſts Branchidæ had ſettled, of which their deſcendants 
were at that time in actual poſſeſſion, puniſhing in the chil. 
dren the ſacrilegious perfidy of their fathers, | 

(s) Tacitus relates ſomething very ſingular, though not 
very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Tonia in 
Afia Minor near Colophon, © Germanicus, ſays he, © went 
cc to conſult Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman that gives. 
ce the anſwers there as at Delphos, but a man, choſe out of 
« certain families, and almoſt always of Miletus. It ſuf- 
« fices to let him know the number and names of thoſe, 
cc who come to conſult him. After which he retires into 
ce cave, and having drunk of the waters of a ſpring within 
& it, he delivers anſwers in verſe upon what the perſons 
« have in their thoughts, though he is often ignorant, and 


c knows nothing of compoſing in meaſure, It is faid that 
| | f (e he 8 


=” Plut. de gen. Socr. p. 590. (r) Het, I. 1. 
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& he foretold to Germanicus his ſudden death, but in dark 
cc and ambiguous terms, according to the cuſtom of oracles.” 

I omit a grgat number of other oracles, to proceed to the 
moſt famous of them all. It is very obvious, that I mean 


the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was worſhipped there 


under the name of the Pythian, derived from the ſerpent 
Python, which he had killed, or from a Greek word, that 
ſignifies to gnuuire, wudeobe;, becauſe people came thither to 
conſult him. From thence the Delphic prieſteſs was called 


Pythia, and the games there celebrated the Pythian games, 
Delphos was an antient city of Phocis in Achaia. It ftood 


upon the declivity, and about the middle of the mountain 
Parnaſſus, built upon a ſmall extent of even ground, and 
ſurrounded with precipices, that fortified it without the help 
of art, # Diodorus ſays, that there was a cavity upon 
Parnaſſus, from whence an exhalation roſe, which made the 
goats dance and ſkip about, and intoxicated the brain, A 
ſhepherd having approached it, out of a defire to know the 
cauſes of ſo extraordinary an effect, was immediately ſeized 


with violent agitations of body, and pronounced words, 
which, without doubt, he did not underftand himſelf ; how- 


ever they foretold futurity, Others made the ſame experi- 
ment, and it was ſoon rumoured throughout the neighbour- 
ing countries. The cavity was no longer approached without 
reverence, The exhalation was concluded to have ſomething 
divine in it. A prieſteſs was appointed for the reception of 
it's effects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the 


From thence ſhe gave her oracles. The city of Delphos 
roſe inſenſibly round about this cave; where a temple was 
erected, which at length became very magnificent. The 
reputation of this oracle almoſt effaced, or at leaſt wy 
much exceeded, that of all others. 


At firſt a ſingle Pythia ſufficed to anſwer thoſe who came 


_ to conſult the oracle, not yet amounting to any great num- 
ber ; but in proceſs of time, when it grew into univerſal 


repute, 


(A*) Corium. 


(e) Lib, 14. p. 427, 428. 


Latins Cortina, perhaps, from the ſkin (2) that covered it. 
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repute, a ſecond was appointed to mount the tripdd alternately. | 
with the firſt, and a third choſen to ſucceed: in caſe of death, 


or diſeaſe. There were other aſſiſtants beſides theſeꝰ attend 
the Pythia in the ſanctuary, of whom the moſt conſiderable 
were called prophets (x) ; it was their buſineſs to take care of 


the ſacrifices, and to make the inſpeCtion into them. To theſe 
the demands of the enquirers were delivered either by word 


of mouth, or in writing, and they returned the anſwers,” as 
we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, 

We muſt not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Del- 
phos, The antients repreſent the latter as a woman, that 
roved from country to country, venting her predictions. She 
was at the ſame time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythræa, Baby- 


lon, Cuma, and many other places, from her having reſided 
in them all. | 


The Pythia could not propheſy till ſhe was intoxicated by 


the exhalation from the ſanctuary. This miraculous vapour 
had not the effect at all times and upon all occaſions. The 
god was not always in the inſpiring humour. At firſt he 
imparted himſelf only once a year, but at length he was 
prevailed upon to viſit the Pythia every month, All days 
were not proper, and upon ſome it was not permitted to 
conſult the oracle, Theſe unfortunate days occaſioned an 
oracle's being given to Alexander the Great worthy of re- 
mark, He was at Delphos to conſult the god, at a time 
when the prieſteſs pretended it was forbid to aſk him any 
queſtions, and would not enter the temple, Alexander; who 
was always warm and tenacious, took hold of her by the 
arm to force her into it, when ſhe cried out, 4b, my ſon, 
you are not to be reſified! or, my ſon, you are invincible ! 
upon which words he declared he would have no other 
oracle, and was contented with that he had received. 

The Pythia, before the aſcended the tripod, was a long 
time preparing for it by ſacrifices, purifications, a faſt of 
three days, and many other ceremonies, The god denoted 

55 5 . 
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his approach by the moving of a laurel, that ſtood before. 
the gate of the temple ; which ſhook allo to it's very foun- 


dations. | | 
As ſoon * as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, 
Had diffuſed itſelf through the entrails of the prieſteſs, her 
hair ſtood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild and 


furious, ſhe foamed at the mouth, a ſudden and violent 


trembling ſeized her whole body, with all the + ſymptoms 
of diſtraction and frenzy, She uttered at intervals ſome 
words almoſt inarticulate, which the -prophets carefully col- 


Jefted. After ſhe had been a certain time upon the tripod, 


the was re- conducted to her cell, where. ſhe generally con- 


tinued many days, to recover herſelf of her fatigue, 


Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non 


and as 
Lucan 


* Cui talia fanti 
color unus, 


Non comptæ manſere comz : ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans: afflata eſt numine quando 


Jam propiore dei. 


Þ+ Among the various marks 
evhich God has given us in the 
ſeriptures to diſtinguiſh bis ora- 
cles from thoſe of the devil, 
#he fury cr madneſs, attributed 
by Virgil to the Pythia, et 


rabie fera corda tument, is one. 


It is I, ſays God, that fhew 
the falſhood of the diwiner's 


predictions, and give to ſuch 


as divine, the motions of fury 
and madneſs 5 or according to 


La. xliv. 2 5. That fruſtrateth - 


the tokens of the liar, and 
maketh diviners mad. Inſtead 


of <ohich, the prophets of the 


true God conflantly gave the 
divine anſwers in an equal 


and can tene of voice, and 


\ 
— 


Virg. En. I. 6. v. 46— 31. 


with a noble tranquillity of 
behaviour. Another diſtin- 
guiſhing mark is, the demons 
giving their oracles in ſecret 
places, by-ways, and in the 


obſcurity of caves; whereas 


Cod gave his in open day, and 
before all the world. I have 


not ſpoken in ſecret, in a dar 


place of the earth, Iſa. xlv. 
19. I have not ſpoken in 
ſecret from the beginning, T/a. 
xlviii. 16. So that God did 
not permit the devil to imitate 
his oracles, . without impoſing 
ſuch conditions uon him, as. 
might diſtinguiſh bettween the 
true and falſe inſpiration. 


* 
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Lucan "ar 0 50, a ſudden death was often either the reward 


or puniſhment of her enthuſiaſm: 
Numinis aut pena eft mors immatura 8 
Aut pretium, 
The prophets' had poets under them, who made the oracles 


into verſes, which were often bad enough, and gave octaſion 
to ſay, it was very ſurprizing, that Apollo, who preſided in 
the choir of the Muſes, ſhould inſpire his propheteſs no 
better. But Plutarch informs us, that the god did not com- 


poſe the verſes of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's 


imagination, and kindled in her ſoul that living light, which 
unveiled all futurity to her. The words ſhe uttered i in the 
heat of her enthuſiaſm, having neither method nor con- 


nection, and coming only by ſtarts, to uſe that expreſſion, 
(z) from the bottom of her ſtomach, or rather from her 


belly, were collected with care by the prophets, who gave 


them afterwards to the poets to be turned into verſe, Theſe 
Apollo left to their own genius, and natural talents ; as we 
may ſuppoſe he did the Pythia, when ſhe compoſed verſes, 


Which though not often, happened ſometimes. The ſub- 
ſtance of the oracle was inſpired by Apollo, the manner of 
expreſſing it was the prieſteſs's own : the oracles were how- 

ever often given in proſe, 


The general characteriſtics of oracles were * ambiguity, 
obſcurity, and convertibility, (to uſe that, exprefſion,) ſo that 


one anſwer would agree with ſeveral various, and ſometimes 


directly oppoſite, events. By the help of this artifice, the 


dæmons, who of themſelves are not capable of knowing 
futurity, concealed their ignorance, and amuſed the credulity 


of the Pagan world. When Crœſus was upon the point of 
invading the Medes, he conſulted the oracle of Dh upon 
e the 


(y) Lib. v. | (2) "ElyarplulO-, 
* Quod fi aliquis dixerit ut, ſeu boni ſeu mali quid 


multa ab idolis eſſe predifta z accidiſſet, utrumque poſſit in- 


hoc ſciendum, quod ſemper telligi. Hieronym. in c. xlii. 


mendacium junxerint veritati, Tſaiz, He cites the two ex- 
et fic ſententias temperarint, amples of Cræ ſus and Pyrrbus. 


N 


The HISTORY of the 
the ſucceſs of that war, and was anſwered, that by paſſing 


the river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What em- 
pire, his own, or that of his enemies? He was to gueſs 
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that ; but whatever the event might be, the oracle could 
not fail of being in the right. As much may be ſaid upon 
the ſame god's anſwer to Pyrrhus, 2 
| Ao te, FEacida, Romanos wincere poſſe. 
L repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equivocality, which equally 
implies, that Pyrrhns could conquer the Romans, and the 
Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſubſiſt in a tranſlation. Under 
the cover of ſuch ambiguities, the god e eluded all difficulties, 
and was never in the wrong. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that 8 the anſwer 
of the oracle was clear and circumſtantial. I have repeated, 
in the hiſtory of Crœſus, the ſtratagem he made uſe of to 
aſſure himſelf of the veracity of the oracle, which was to 
demand of it by his ambaſſador, what he was doing at a cer- 
_ tain time prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he 
Was cauſing a tortoiſe and a lamb to be dreſſed in a veſſel of 
| braſs ; which was really ſo. (a) The emperor Trajan made 
a like proof upon the god at Heliopolis, by ſending him 
a letter * ſealed up, to, which he demanded an anſwer. The 
oracle made no other return than to command a blank paper, 
well. folded and ſealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, 
upon the receipt of it, was ſtruck with amazement to ſee 
an anſwer ſo correſpondent with his own letter, in which he 
knew he had wrote nothing. The wonderful + facility, 
with which dzmons can transfer themſelves almoſt in an 

inftant 
(2) Macrob. I. 1. " Saturnal. E . 


* It vas cuſtomary to con- quam enuntiant. Velocitas 


falt the oracle by ſealed letters, 
evhbich were laid upon the altar 
of the god unopened. ; 
I Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc 
et angeli et dæmones. Igitur 
momento ubique ſunt: totus 
orbis illis locus unus eſt: quid 
ubi beratur tam facile ſciunt, 


divinitas creditur, quia ſub- 
ſtantia ignoratur. Cete- 
rum teſtudinem decoqui cum 
carnibus pecudis Pythius eo 
modo renunciavit, quo ſupra 
diximus. Momento apud Ly- 
diam fuerat. Tertul, in Apo- 
Jeg. 


ms bas UW. 
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inſtant from place to place, made it not impoffible for them 
to give the two related anſwers, and ſeem to foretel in one 
country what they had ſeen in another 3 which is Tertulliun's 
pine 

Admitting it to be true, that ſome oracles wid been fol- 
lowed preciſely by the events foretold, we ay believe, that 
God, to puniſh the blind and ſacrilegious credulity of the 
Pagans, has ſometimes permitted the dæmbns to habe a know- 
ledge of things to come, and to foretel them distinctly enough, 
Which conduct of God, though very much above human 
comprehenſion, is frequently atteſted in the holy ſcriptures. 

It has been queſtioned, whether the oracles, mentioned in 

prophane hiſtory, ſhould be aſcribed to the operations of 
dæmons, or only to the malignity and impoſture of men. 
"Wandale, a Dutch phyſician, has maintained the latter; 
and Monſieur Fontenelle, when a young man, adopted thit 
opinion, in the perſuaſion (to uſe his own words) that it was 
indifferent as to the truth of Chriſtianity, whether the oracles 


were the effect of the agency of ſpirits, or a ſeries of im- 


poſtures. Father Baltus the Jeſuit, profeſſor of the holy 
ſcriptures in the univerſity of Straſburgh, bas refuted them 
both in a very ſolid piece, wherein he demonſtrates invincibly, 
with the unanimous authority of the Fathers, that the devils 
were the real agents in the oracles. He attacks, with equal 
force and ſucceſs, the raſhneſs and preſumption of the Ana- 
baptiſt phyſician, who, calling in queſtion the capacity and 
diſcernment of the holy doctors, abſurdly endeavours to effate 
the high idea all true believers have of thoſe great leaders of 
the church, and to depreciate their venerable authority, which 
is fo great a difficulty to alkwho deviate from the principles 
of antient tradition. And if that was ever certain and con- 
ſentaneous in any thing, it is ſo in this point; for all the 
Fathers of the church, and eccleſiaſtical writers of all ages, 
maintain, and atteſt, that the devil was the author of idolatry 
in general, and of oracles in particular, 
This opinion does not oppoſe the belief, that the prieſts 
and prieſteſs were frequently guilty of fraud and impoſture 
C 3 25 | in 
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in the anſwers of the oracles. For is not the devil the father 
and prince of hes ? In the Grecian hiſtory we have ſeen more 


than once the Delphic prieſteſs ſuffer herſelf to be corrupted 
by preſents. It was from that motive, ſhe perſuaded the 


Lacedzmonians to aſſiſt the people of. Athens in the expulſion 


of the thirty, tyrants ; that ſhe cauſed | Demaratus to be di- 
veſted of the royal dignity to make way for Cleomenes ; and 
dreſſed up an oracle to ſupport the impoſture of Lyſander, 
when he endeavoured to change the ſucceſſion to the throne 


of Sparta. And I am apt to believe, that Themiſtocles, who 


well knew. the importance of acting againſt the Perſians by 
ſea, inſpired the god with the anſwer he gave, to defend tbem- 
ſelves with walls of <vood. (5) Demoſthenes, convinced that 
the oracles were frequently ſuggeſted by paſſion or intereſt, 
and ſuſpecting with reaſon; that Philip had inſtructed them 


to. ſpeak in his favour, boldly declared, that the Pythia phi- 


Iippized, and bad the Athenians and Thebans remember, that 
Pericles and Epaminondas, inſtead of liſtening to, and amu- 
ſing themſelves with, the frivolous anſwers of the oracle, 
thoſe idle bugbears of the baſe and cowardly, conſulted. only 
reaſon in the choice and exccution of their meaſures, 

The ſame Father Baltus ex4mines. with equal ſucceſs the 
ceſſation of oracles, a ſecond point in the diſpute. Mr Wan- 
dale to oppoſe with ſome advantage a truth ſo glorious to 
Jeſus Chrift, the ſubverter of idolatry, had falſified the ſenſe 
of the Fathers, by making them ſay, that oracles ceaſed pre- 
ciſely at the moment of Chriſt's birth, The learned apologiſt 
for the Fathers ſhews, that they all alledge oracles did not 
ceaſe till after our Saviour's birth, and the preaching of his 
goſpel ; not on a ſudden, but in proportion to his ſalutary 


doctrine's being known to mankind, and gaining ground in 


the world. This unanimous opinion of the Fathers is con- 
firmed by the unciceptionable evidence of great numbers of 


the Pagans, who agree with them as to ne time when the 


oracles ceaſed. 


What 


(3) Plut, in Demo p. . 854. 
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What an honour to the Chriſtian religion was this ſilence, 
impoſed upon the oracles by the victory of Jeſus Chrift ! 
Every Chriſtian had this power. (c) Tertullian, in one of 
his apologies, challenges the Pagans to make the experiment, 


and conſents, that a Chriſtian ſhould be ut to death, if he 


did not oblige theſe givers of oracles to confeſs themſelves 
devils. d) Lactantius informs us, that every Chriſtian could 
filence them by only the ſign of the croſs, And all the 
world knows, that when Julian the apoſtate was at Daphne, 


a ſuburb. of Antioch, to conſult Apollo, the god, notwith- ; 


ſtanding all the ie offered to him, continued mute, 


and only recovered his ſpeech to anſwer thoſe who enquired 5 


the cauſe of his ſilence, that they muſt aſcribe it to the i inter- 
ment of certain bodies i in the neighbourhood. Thoſe were 
the bodies of Chriſtian martyrs, amongſt which was that of 
St Babylas. 


This triumph of the Chriſtian religion 1 to give us 


a due ſenſe of our obligations to Jeſus Chriſt, and at the 


ſame time of the darkneſs, to which all mankind were aban- 
doned before his coming. We have ſeen amongſt the Car- 


thaginians, * fathers and mothers, more cruel than wild 


beaſts, inhumanly giving up their children, and annually de- 
populating their cities, by deſtroying the moſt florid of their 
youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates of their oracles, 
and falſe gods, The victims were choſen without any regard 

| to 


(c) Tertull, in Apolog. 
E. $7 m- 


{d) Lib, de vera ſapient. 


* Tam barbaros, tam im quæ tamen fetus ſuos amant, 
manes fuiſſe homines, ut par- feritate ſuperarent. O de- 


ricidium ſuum, id eſt tetrum mentiam inſanabilem ! Quid 


atque execrabile humano ge- illis iſti dii amplius facere poſ- 
neri facinus, ſacrificium vo- ſent ſi eſſent irratiſſimi quam 
carent. Cum teneras atque faciunt propitii ? cum ſuos 
innocentes animas, quæ maxi- cultores parricidiis inquinant, 
me eſt ætas parentibus dul- orbitatibus mactant, humanis 
cior, fine ullo reſpectu pieta- ſenſibus ſpoliant. Laclant. 
tis extinguerent, immanita- J. I. c. 21. | 
temque omnium beſtiarum, 
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to rank, ſex, age, or condition. Such bloody executions 


"were honoured with the name of facrifices, and deſigned to 


make the gods propitious. What greater evil, cries Lactan- 
tius, could they inflict in their moſt violent difpleaſure, than 
to deprive their adorers of all ſenſe of humanity, to make 
them cut the throats of their own children, and pollute their 
ſacrilegious hands with ſuch execrable pdrricides? | 
A thouſand frauds and impoſtures, penly detected at Del- 
'phos, and every where elſe, had not opened men's eyes, nor 
in the leaſt diminiſhed the credit of the oracles, which ſub- 


ſiſted upwards of ' two thouſahd years, and was carri d to an 


inconceivable height, even in the ſenſe of the greateſt men, 
the moſt profound philoſophers, the moſt powerful princes, 
and geherally amongſt the moſt civilized nations, and ſuch as 


ralued themſelves moſt upon their wiſdom and policy. The 
. eflimation they were in, may be judged from the magnificence 


of the temple of Delphos, and the immenſe riches amaſſed 


in it through the ſuperſtitious credulity of nations and mo- 


narchs. i 


(e) The temple of Delphos hating been burnt about the- 


fifty-eighth olympiad, the Amphyctyons, thoſe celebrated 
judges of Greece, took upon themſelves the care of rebuild- 
ing it. They agreed with an architect for three hundred 
talents, which amounts to nine hundred * thouſand livres. 
The cities of Greece were to furniſh that fam. The inha- 
bitants of Delphos were taxed a fourth part of it, and made 
gatherings in all parts, even in foreign nations, for that ſervice, 
Amaſis, at that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian inha- 


bitants of his country, contributed conſiderable ſums towards . 


it. The Alcmeonides, a potent family of Athens, were 


charged with the conduct of the building, and made it more . 
magnificent by conſiderable additions of their own, than had 


been propoſed in the model. | | 


Gyges king of Lydia, and Crœſus one of his ſucceſſors, 


enriched the temple. of Delphos with an incredible number of 
preſents, Many other princes, cities, and private perions 
- 1 | | e by 

(-) Her, . 2. C. 180, & I, bL C. 62. ; | 
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by their example, in a kind of emulation of each other, had 
heaped up in it tripods, veſſels, tables, ſhields, crowns, cha- 
riots, and ſtatues of gold and filver of all fizes, equally in- 
finite in number and value, The preſents of gold; which. 
Creſus only made to this temple, amounted, according to 
Herodotus (, to upwards of 254 talents ; that is, about 
762000 French livres * ; and perhaps thoſe of ſilver to as 
much. Moſt of thoſe preſents were in being in the time of 


Herodotus. g Diodorus Siculus, adding thoſe of other 


princes to them, makes theif amount ten thouſand talents, 
or thirty millions of livres T. 


() Amongſt the ſtatues of gold, om by Creſus in. 


the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female baker, 


of which this was the” occaſion. Alyattus, Creſus's fa ther, 
having married yes wife, by whom he had children, the 


contrived to get'rid of her fon- in-law, that the crown might 
deſcend to her own iſſue. , For this purpoſe ſhe engaged the 
female baker to put poiſon” into a loaf, that was to be ſerved. 


at the young prince's table. The woman, who was ſtrücle 


with horror at the crime, (in which ſhe ought to have had 


no part at all) gave Creſts notice of it. The poifoned loaf - 
was ſerved to the queen's own chi Iren, and their death . 
ſecured the crown tothe lawful ſucceſſor. When he aſcended. 
the throne, in gratitude to his benefaQreſs, he erected a 
ſtatue to her in the temple of Delphos. But may we con- 


clude, that a perſon of ſo mean a' condition could deſerveiſo 


great an honour ? Plutarch anſwers in the affirmative, and 
with a much better title, he ſays, than many of the ſo much 
vaunted conquefors and heroes, -who have m_— their lame 
only by murder and devaſtation. 

It is not to be wondered, that ſuch immenſe riches. ſhould 
tempt the avarice of mankind, and expoſe Delphos to being. 
frequently pillaged. Without mentioning more antient times, 


Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a . of men, endea- 


voured 


Her. . 6:80, 45 69 r Dios 1, 16. p. 453. 


(D) Plut. de Pyth. orac. p. 401. 


* About 33 500 l. flerling, About 1 300000 . 
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298 The HISTORY, &c. 
Voured to ſeize upon the ſpoils of this temple. Above an 


hundred years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Del- 


phos, plundered it at ſeveral times. The ſame rich booty 
was the ſole motive of the irruption of the Gauls into Greece 
under Brennus. The guardian god of Delphos, if we may 
believe hiſtorians, ſometimes defended this temple by ſur- 


priazing prodigies, and at others, either incapacity or confu- 
ſion, ſuffered himſelf to be plundered. When Neyo made 


this temple, ſo famous throughout the univerſe, a viſit, and 


found in it five hundred fine braſs ſtatues of illuſtrious men 


and gods to his liking, which had been conſecrated to Apollo, 


(thoſe of gold and ſilver having undoubtedly diſappeared upon 
his approach) he ordered them to be taken down, and ſhip- 


ping them on board his veſſels, carried them with him to 
Rome, | | 

Thoſe, who would be more particularly irc con- 
cerning the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphos, may 
conſult ſome diſſertations upon them, printed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres (:) ; of * I n made 
good uſe, according to my cuſtom. 


(i) Vol. III. 


The End of the Fir TA VoLUME. 
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